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A  new  magazine 
Yes. 


No.  A  new  look? 


With  this  issue,  the  Brandeis 
Review  comes  to  you  in  a  fresh 
design  format;  but  as  you  read  the 
news  and  articles,  you'll  notice 
that  the  editorial  content  has 
remained  the  same.  We  continue  to 
strive  for  high-quality,  stimulating 
and  informative  articles. 

The  Brandeis  Review,  in  a 
consortium  with  the  magazines  of 
eight  other  excellent  research 
institutions  —  Carnegie-Mellon 
University,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University,  Duke  University,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  New 
York  University,  Rutgers 
University,  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis  —  is  now 
accepting  national  advertising  (see 
ad  for  The  University  Magazine 
Network  on  back  cover).  Hence  the 
new  design.  The  revenue  from  the 
advertising  will  help  the  University 
defray  the  rising  costs  of 
publication  and  gain  for  the  Review 
use  of  more  color  throughout. 

The  contents  of  this  issue  are 
representative  of  our  usual  fare: 
faculty  members  describe  what 
goes  on  in  the  classroom  and  how 
their  research  touches  on  the  wider 
world;  the  President  speaks  out  on 
issues  concerning  education;  guest 
speakers  offer  perspectives  on  our 
times;  we  tap  the  University's 
scientists  for  the  news  of  their 
diverse  projects;  the  editorial  staff 
interviews  alumni  who  are  engaged 
in  noteworthy  enterprises.  These 
lead  articles  along  with  the 
University  news  and  alumni 
features  try  to  do  Brandeis  justice 
—  to  reflect  accurately  what  a  wide 


and  dynamic  universe  Brandeis 
University  is. 

To  the  many  readers  who  call  or 
write  to  express  their  reactions  to 
the  magazine,  many  thanks.  One 
call,  which  really  cheered  us  on, 
came  from  Joanne  Blum  '53  in 
Berkeley,  California,  who 
telephoned  to  tell  us  how  a  recent 
article  gave  her  an  idea  to  help  her 
with  her  program.  Project  SEED 
(Special  Elementary  Education  for 
the  Disadvantaged),  an  innovative 
group  that  teaches  algebra  to  kids 
in  elementary  schools  in  low- 
income  areas.  To  know  that  the 
magazine  can  serve  such  a  useful 
purpose  is  a  source  of  deep 
satisfaction. 

Brenda  Marder 
The  Editor 
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Around  the  University 


Alumnus  Named 
Provost  and  Dean 
of  Faculty 


Executive  Vice 
President  Named 


Robert  Sekuler,  former 
associate  dean  of 
Northwestern  University's 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
has  been  appointed  provost 
and  dean  of  the  faculty. 

Sekuler,  a  1960  graduate  of 
Brandeis,  serves  as  the  chief 
academic  officer  at  the 
University  with 
responsibility,  under  the 
President,  for  all  academic 
policy,  undergraduate  and 
graduate  curriculum,  the 
faculty  and  its  departments, 
the  schools,  institutes  and 
academic  programs, 
sponsored  programs  and  the 
libraries. 

Sekuler  was  the  John  Evans 
Professor  of  Neuroscience  at 
Northwestern.  He  taught 
neurobiology  and  physiology 
at  the  university,  and  was  an 
ophthalmology  professor  at 
its  medical  school.  From 
1975-79,  he  chaired 
Northwestem's  psychology 
department.  He  was  one  of 
three  associate  deans  who 
report  to  the  dean  of  arts  and 
sciences  at  Northwestern 
and  was  directly  accountable 
for  the  activities  for  a 


number  of  departments  that 
have  approximately  150 
faculty  members  and  a 
budget  of  roughly  $17 
million. 

He  chaired  the  University 
Committee  on  Graduate 
Fellowships  at  Northwestern 
for  four  years,  served  as  a 
founding  member  of  the 
University  Steering 
Committee  on  Cognitive 
Science/Artificial 
Intelligence,  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  Graduate 
Programs  m  Ncurosciences 
and  chaired  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  Council  of 
Chairmen  for  two  years. 

The  author  and  coauthor  of 
dozens  of  conference  papers 
and  articles  for  science 
research  journals,  Sekuler  is 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in 
America  and  American  Men 
of  Science.  He  is  a  member 
of  eight  science  societies  and 
organizations,  including  the 
American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  American  Academy  of 
Optometry  (fellow)  and  the 
Optical  Society  of  America 
(fellow). 

Sekuler  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  psychology  at 
Brandeis,  and  a  master's  in 
experimental  psychology  at 
Brown  University,  where  he 
also  earned  his  Ph.D.  He  was 
a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
postdoctoral  fellow  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  from  1964-65. 

(See  interview  with  Sekuler, 
Alumni  Section) 


C.  William  Fischer  has  been 
named  executive  vice 
president  for  finance  and 
administration.  Fischer  has 
served  the  past  eight  years  as 
vice  president  for  budget  and 
finance  at  the  University  of 
Colorado.  As  Brandeis 
University's  chief  financial 
officer,  the  executive  vice 
president  oversees  and 
formulates  policies  to  ensure 
the  financial  well-being  of 
the  University.  He  is 
responsible  for  preparing  the 
University's  budget  and 
directs  the  University's 
administrative,  business  and 
fiscal  operations. 

Fischer  joined  the  University 
of  Colorado  m  1981  and 
served  as  the  chief  financial 
officer  for  its  four-campus 
system.  He  was  responsible 
for  formulation  and 
execution  of  the  budget, 
treasury  and  insurance 
operations,  central 
accounting  and  payroll 
operations,  policy  direction 
for  computing  and 
information  technology, 
capital  construction 
planning  and  operations,  and 
long-term  debt  financing. 


A  Pittsburgh  native,  Fischer 
spent  24  years  in  the  federal 
government.  He  was 
assistant  secretary  for 
planning  and  budget  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of 
Education  from  1980  to  1981 
and  held  various  positions  in 
the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget, 
the  Congressional  Budget 
office,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

He  received  several  awards 
during  his  career,  including 
the  distinguished  service 
citation  as  a  senior  member 
of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Activation  Task  Force  and 
the  department's 
Outstanding  Service  Medal. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Public 
Administration. 

Fischer  received  a  B.A. 
degree  in  history  from 
Muskingum  College  of  Ohio 
and  an  MP.  A.  degree  from 
Harvard  University's 
Graduate  School  of  Public 
Administration. 
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Rosen  Appointed 
Vice  President 
for  Public  Affairs 


Grossman 
Awarded 
IMacArthur 
Fellowship 


David  M.  Rosen  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  for 
public  affairs.  In  this 
position  he  oversees  the 
Office  of  News  and  Media 
Relations  and  the  Office  of 
Pubhcations  and  is 
responsible  for  state  and 


New  Associate 
Dean  Named 


Charles  J.  Alexander  of 
Milwaukee,  has  been 
appointed  associate  dean  of 
academic  affairs.  The 
appointment  follows 
President  Evelyn  E. 
Handler's  pledge  late  last 
year  to  hire  a  new  dean 
whose  primary 
responsibilities  include 
coordination  of  academic 
services  for  students  of  color. 

According  to  President 
Handler,  Alexander's 
diversified  experience  in 
academic  advising  and 
support  services  for  students 
of  color  will  be  important  in 
helping  achieve  the 
University's  goal  of  making 
Brandeis  a  welcome  and 
comfortable  place  for 
students,  faculty  and  staff  of 
all  colors,  races  and 
backgrounds. 


federal  government 
relations.  In  addition,  he  acts 
as  chief  advisor  to  the 
President  and  administration 
on  issues  involving  media 
and  public  relations. 

Rosen  has  had  a  long  career 
in  academic  public  relations. 
He  was  associate  vice 
president  for  public  affairs  at 
the  University  of  Chicago 
from  1986-88.  He  worked  for 
Harvard  University  from 
1980-85ina  variety  of 
positions,  including 
associate  vice  president  for 
news  and  public  relations, 
university  news  office 
director  and  as  director  of 
governmental  public 
relations. 


Prior  to  his  arrival  at 
Brandeis  in  July,  Rosen 
served  briefly  as  chief  of  staff 
for  Lieutenant  Governor 
Evelyn  Murphy  and  as  vice 
president  and  chief  operating 
officer  for  Nicolazzo  &. 
Associates,  a  Boston-based 
public  relations  and 
marketing  agency. 

Rosen  has  also  had  a  career 
as  a  writer,  editor  and 
commentator.  He  has 
written  for  Newsweek,  was  a 
reporter,  writer  and  editor  at 
Boston  Herald  Ameiican, 
and  was  a  political 
commentator  and 
contributing  reporter  for 
WGBH-TV  in  Boston.  He 
received  an  M.S.  in 
journalism  and  a  B.A.  in 
government  and  history, 
both  from  Boston 
University. 


Alexander  comes  to  Brandeis 
from  the  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College  where,  as 
director  of  multicultural 
affairs  since  July  1987,  he 
planned,  coordinated  and 
evaluated  programs  and 
services  designated  for 
minority  students.  He  began 
working  with  minority 
students  nearly  15  years  ago 


as  an  aide  to  the  coordinator 
of  minority  affairs  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska- 
Omaha. 

He  has  advised  and  taught 
minority  students  in 
Creighton  University's 
Upward  Bound  Program,  as 
minority  student  affairs 
assistant  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  Medical  Center, 
and  as  an  academic  advisor 
at  Ohio  State  University- 
Mansfield.  He  has  also 
taught  courses  in  sociology 
and  ethnic  relations. 

Alexander  earned  a  Ph.D.  at 
Marquette  University,  an 
M.A.  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska-Omaha,  and  a  B.A. 
from  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Cortland.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  papers 
on  racial  issues. 


Poet  Allen  R.  Grossman, 
Ph.D.'60,  Paul  E. 
Prosswimmer  Professor  of 
Poetry  and  General 
Education,  has  been  awarded 
a  no-strings-attached, 
$340,000  fellowship  from 
the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T. 
MacArthur  Foundation  as 
part  of  its  program  to  give 
writers,  professors, 
scientists,  artists  and 
activists  a  chance  to  work 
without  financial 
constraints. 

The  MacArthur  stipend,  to 
be  distributed  in  quarterly 
installments  over  five  years, 
is  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
honors  for  Grossman,  who 
earned  a  bachelor's  and  a 
master's  degree  in  English 
from  Harvard  University  and 
began  teaching  at  Brandeis  in 
1960  after  receiving  his 
doctorate  here.  He  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  in  the 
1987  Professor  of  the  Year 
program  sponsored  by  the 
Council  for  Advancement 
and  Support  of  Education 
(CASE). 

Grossman,  a  literary  critic 
and  author  of  such  works  of 
poetry  as  The  Bright  Nails 
Scattered  on  the  Ground  and 
Of  the  Great  House,  said  he 
plans  to  continue  teaching  at 
Brandeis  during  the 
fellowship  period.  Grossman 
hopes  to  have  more  time 
now  to  write  poetry  and 
work  on  prose  projects.  He 
aims  to  understand  what 
poetry  wishes  to  say  at  this 
time  in  the  world. 
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Two  Endowed 
Chairs  for  Near 
Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies 


Howard  Hughes 
Medical  Institute 
Agreement  with 
Brandeis 


For  the  first  time  in  its  40- 
year  history,  Brandeis 
University  has  entered  into  a 
long-term  collaborative 
agreement  with  the  Howard 
Hughes  Medical  Institute 
(HHMI)  to  conduct 
biomedical  research  at  the 
University.  The  agreement 
provides  an  estimated  $10 
million  m  support  to 
Brandeis  over  seven  years. 
Other  HHMI  host 
institutions  in  the  northeast 
include  Harvard  and  Yale 
universities  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Under  the  agreement,  two 
Brandeis  faculty  members, 
biochemistry  Professor 
Christopher  Miller  and 
biology  Professor  Michael 
Rosbash,  have  been 
appointed  to  seven-year 
terms  as  HHMI 
investigators.  Miller  and 
Rosbash  will  continue  to 
hold  their  academic 
appointments  at  Brandeis. 
But  as  HHMI  investigators, 
their  salaries  and  the  salaries 
of  several  members  of  their 
research  groups  will  be  paid 
directly  by  the  Institute.  In 
addition,  HHMI  will  provide 
operating  funds  for  their 
laboratories.  Brandeis  will 
make  laboratory  and  office 
space  available  to  HHMI, 
together  with  its  extensive 
intellectual  resources  and  its 
hospital-related  programs 
and  facilities. 

Researchers  at  Rosbash 's  lab 
have  two  major  research 
interests:  analyzing  the 
mechanisms  of  RNA 
processing  and  uncovering 
the  biochemical  basis  of 
biological  clocks.  Rosbash 
holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
chemistry  from  California 
Institute  of  Technology  and 


a  doctorate  in  biology  from 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Miller's  research  focuses  on 
the  proteins  that  are 
responsible  for  the 
generation  of  electrical 
signals  in  nerve  cells.  He 
holds  a  bachelor's  degree  m 
physics  from  Swarthmore 
College  and  a  doctorate  in 
molecular  biology  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  appointments  of  Miller 
and  Rosbash  as  HHMI 
investigators  were  made  as 
part  of  the  Institute's 
expanded  research  program, 
which  emphasizes  the 
support  of  individual 
scientists  in  a  variety  of 
academic  and  research 
institutions  with  scientific 
programs  involving 
hospitals. 

The  Howard  Hughes 
Medical  Institute  is  a  private 
medical  research 
organization  created  in  1953 
by  aviator-industnalist 
Howard  R.  Hughes.  Research 
IS  carried  out  at  37  academic 
medical  centers  and 
universities  in  19  states  in 
the  fields  of  cell  biology, 
genetics,  immunology, 
neuroscience  and  structural 
biology.  In  1987  the  Hughes 
Institute  began  a  grants 
program  that  has  focused 
initially  on  supporting 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
science  educations. 


A  gift  of  more  than  $2.75 
million  from  the  loscph  H. 
and  Belle  R.  Braun  Trust  will 
be  used  to  endow  two  chairs 
in  the  Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  studies  department. 
The  chairs  will  enhance  the 
course  offerings  in  American 
and  Eastern  European  Jewish 
history. 

The  Brauns  were  residents  of 
Chicago  until  the  early 
1970s,  when  they  moved  to 
Miami  Beach.  Belle  Braun 
was  a  life  member  of  the 
Brandeis  University 
National  Women's 
Committee,  Greater  Chicago 
chapter  until  her  death  in 
1986.  Joseph  Braun,  an 
attorney  with  AAA-Chicago 
Motor  Club  and  an  authority 
on  motoring  law,  devoted  his 
time  to  legislative  matters 
involving  motorists.  He 


National  Health 
Policy  Center  at 
Bigel 


A  National  Health  Policy 
Center  for  County 
Government  has  been 
established  by  Brandeis 
University's  Bigel  Institute 
for  Health  Policy  and  the 
National  Association  of 
Counties  (NACo).  The 
Center,  created  with  a  $  1 .3 
million  grant  from  the  W.K. 
Kellogg  Foundation,  will 
assist  county  governments 
in  developing  and  managing 
their  health  care  programs. 

The  new  Center  will  be 
directed  by  Brandeis'  Bruce 
Spitz  and  NACo's  Mary 
Uyeda.  They  will  conduct  a 
national  survey  of  county 
health  care  programs, 
expenditures  and  problems 
this  year.  With  recent  state 
and  federal  cutbacks  in 
health  and  human  services, 
counties  have  assumed 


participated  in  drafting  the 
Illinois  motor  vehicle  title 
law  and  the  original  driver's 
license  act.  He  later  served 
as  legal  counsel  to  the 
Illinois  Conference  on 
Highway  Safety  Legislation. 
He  died  in  1989. 

The  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 
studies  department  at 
Brandeis  is  the  largest 
department  of  Jewish  studies 
in  any  secular  university 
outside  of  Israel.  The 
program  is  designed  to  give 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  a  broad  education 
in  Judaic  studies,  as  well  as 
specialized  and  thorough 
training  in  at  least  one 
specific  field. 


larger  responsibilities  for 
financing  and  providing 
health  care.  This  shift  is 
placing  fiscal  burdens  on 
local  governments. 

In  addition  to  helping 
counties  resolve  financial 
and  organizational  health 
issues,  the  National  Health 
Policy  Center  will  also  assist 
communities  in  developing 
and  implementing  grass 
roots  solutions  to  health  care 
problems.  The  Center  will 
conduct  research  and  policy 
analysis,  develop 
demonstration  counties  and 
distribute  information. 

The  Center  will  select  and 
work  closely  with  two  urban 
and  two  rural  communities 
in  order  to  create  a  detailed 
profile  of  county  health  care 
activities,  expenditures  and 
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$88  Million  Bond 
for  Brandeis 
Development 


Brandeis  will  embark  on  a 
major  development, 
expansion  and  improvement 
program  this  year  that  will 
enable  the  University  to 
meet  the  housing  and 
recreational  needs  of  its 
student  body  into  the  next 


needs;  develop  a  community 
health  care  agenda  with  local 
leaders;  and  assist  in  the 
implementation  and 
evaluation  of  new  health 
care  programs.  In  addition, 
the  Center  will  publish  a 
newsletter,  create  a  library 
clearing  house  on  local 
health  affairs  and  prepare  a 
number  of  studies  on 
community  health  issues. 

The  W.K.  Kellogg 
Foundation,  established  in 
1930  to  "help  people  help 
themselves,"  has  distributed 
more  than  $1  billion  in 
support  of  programs  m 
agriculture,  education  and 
health.  Located  in  Battle 
Creek,  it  is  among  the 
largest  private  philanthropic 
organizations  in  the  world. 


century.  The  University  will 
move  ahead  with  a  number 
of  major  projects  as  a  result 
of  the  sale  of  $88.5  million 
in  tax-exempt  bonds  through 
the  Massachusetts  Industrial 
Finance  Agency  |MIFA).  The 
completion  of  the  bond  sale 
heralds  a  new  era  of  progress 
for  Brandeis  in  that  the 
University  will  realize 
several  ambitious  goals 
chartered  by  President 
Evelyn  E.  Fiandlcr  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The 
triple-A  rated  bond  issue  — 
the  largest  in  the  country 
this  year  on  behalf  of  a 
private  educational 
institution  —  was  sold  at  a 
true  interest  cost  of  6.96% 
for  bonds  maturing  from 
1991  to2019,  oneof  the 
lowest  rates  in  years  for  such 
long-term  bonds. 

Brandeis  benefited  from  very 
effective  use  of  capital 
appreciation  bonds  (CABs),  a 
form  of  zero  coupon  bonds 
that  pay  no  current  interest. 
This  technique  contributed 
to  the  low  rate.  The  bond 
issue  was  underwritten  by 
Goldman  Sachs  &  Co., 
Lazard  Freres  &  Co.  and 
Tucker  Anthony  Inc.  Insured 
by  the  Municipal  Bond 
Investors  Assurance 
Corporation  (MBIA),  the 


issue  carried  the  AAA 
assigned  to  MBIA-insured 
issues  by  Moody's  Investors' 
Service  and  AAA  by 
Standards  &.  Poor's 
Corporation. 

The  funds  raised  will  be  used 
for  a  variety  of  projects,  as 
follows: 

$25  million  for  the  sports 
and  convocation  center,  to 
rise  adjacent  to  the  Abraham 
Shapiro  Athletic  Center.  The 
center,  to  be  named  for 
loseph  and  Clara  Ford,  will 
include  the  Abraham 
Gosman  Field  House,  which 
will  house  a  varsity 
basketball  arena  named  for 
the  Boston  Celtics  President 
Arnold  "Red"  Auerbach, 
three  multi-purpose  courts,  a 
1/8-mile  track  and  other 
recreational  facilities.  Plans 
also  call  for  construction  of 
new  athletics  offices, 
renovation  of  the  Shapiro 
Athletic  Center,  a  parking 
structure  and  a  bridge 
connecting  the  facility  to  the 
main  campus.  Ground 
breaking  for  the  initial  phase 
of  this  project,  the  parking 
facility,  IS  scheduled  for  this 
fall. 

$6.7  million  for  a  new 

residence  hall  and  dining 
hall  facilities,  which  will  be 
expanded  to  accommodate 
additional  students  to  be 
housed  on  the  Brandeis 
campus. 

$4  million  for  dormitory 
renovations.  Plans  call  for 
new  carpeting,  furnishings 
and  bathroom  fixtures  in 
many  of  the  older  campus 
residence  halls;  the 
upgrading  of  access  for 
handicapped  students;  and 
ventilation  and  fire  alarm 
systems.  Since  Handler 
became  president  in  July 
1983,  Brandeis  has  added  330 
dormitory  beds  and 
renovated  some  1,000.  The 
bond  sale  will  enable  the 
University  to  add  200  more 
beds  and  renovate  another 
1,000.  At  present,  92  percent 


of  Brandeis'  undergraduates 
live  in  on-campus  housing. 
This  percentage  will 
increase  with  the 
completion  of  the  dormitory 
expansion  and  renovation 
program. 

$2  million  to  continue  an 
energy  conservation  program 
that  has  been  an  ongoing 
project  at  Brandeis.  Plans 
include  developing  systems 
to  reduce  oil  and  electricity 
consumption,  improve 
insulation  in  many 
buildings,  computerize 
energy  supply  systems  and 
add  electrical  cogeneration 
to  the  central  heating  plant. 

$3.5  million  to  continue 
systems  repair  work  on 
roofs,  heating  and 
ventilation  equipment  and 
fire  protection  systems.  The 
funds  also  will  support  other 
major  campus  maintenance 
projects. 

$41  million  to  refinance 
and  restructure  previous 
University  debt  in  order  to 
reduce  interest  costs.  This 
includes  $30  million  in  1985 
Massachusetts  Health  and 
Educational  Facilities 
Authority  bonds  and  $10 
million  in  1988  MIFA  bonds. 

MIFA  IS  an  independent 
public  agency  created  in 
1978  to  stimulate  private 
investment  and  job  creation 
in  the  state.  The  agency 
offers  a  variety  of  financial 
programs  for  companies  and 
nonprofit  institutions, 
including  tax-exempt  and 
taxable  bonds,  mortgage 
insurance  and  direct  loans. 

In  all,  MIFA  has  issued  a 
total  of  $4.7  million  in  bonds 
in  1 1  years  for  2,200 
companies  and  institutions. 
These  financings  have 
helped  to  create  almost 
80,000  jobs  in  the 
Commonwealth.  MIFA  is  a 
self-sustaining  agency 
receiving  no  state  funding. 
MIFA's  bonds  are  not  backed 
by  the  general  obligation  of 
the  Commonwealth. 
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Brandeis  Men's 
Tennis  Team 
Makes  History 


Women's 
Committee  Gift 
to  Brandeis 
Tops  $3  Million 


When  the  Brandeis  men's 
tennis  team  competed  in  the 
NCAA  Division  III  Men's 
Tennis  Championships  last 
May,  It  marked  the  first  time 
in  history  the  NCAA 
selection  committee  chose  a 
division  II  or  III  school  from 
New  England. 

Leading  the  way  was  Noel 
Occomy  '89,  the  first  six- 
time  all-Amencan  athlete  in 
Brandeis  history.  He 
achieved  the  coveted  status 
four  times  in  singles  and 
twice  in  doubles  in  the 
course  of  his  college  career, 
and  he  won  the  NCAA 
Division  III  Singles 
Championship  in  1988.  In 


for  teams  from  the  East  and 
New  England.  Not  only  did 
we  represent  Brandeis,  in  a 
sense,  we  represented  New 
England,"  said  Occomy. 

Occomy  sees  his  collegiate 
tennis  career  as  more  than 
)ust  tennis.  "I  see  the 
tournament  as  a  lot  of  fun. 
When  I  go  on  the  court,  I 
enjoy  it.  I  thrive  on  pressure; 
my  performance  rises.  It's 
such  a  rush,  falling  into  a 
zone  and  playing  well.  I  see 
the  guys  that  I'm  playing  as 
opponents,  but  not  as 
enemies.  Walking  on  the 
court  is  somewhat  like  a 
chess  game.  But  it's  also  like 
a  battle  to  the  death,  like 


1989,  he  was  ousted  in  the 
quarterfinal  round  of  the 
NCAA  Division  III  Singles 
Championship,  ending  his 
college  career  as  the  number 
five  singles  player  in  1989 
nationally.  Occomy  played 
number  one  singles 
throughout  his  four-year 
career  at  Brandeis.  "He's  got 
the  biggest  serve  among 
college  players  in  North 
America.  Noel's  serve  is  on 
the  professional  level,"  said 
Coach  Tom  Foley. 

Occomy,  who  captured  the 
singles  title  in  1988  by 
winning  six  matches  m 
straight  sets,  was  excited 
about  making  the  nationals. 
"This  will  open  the  way  for 
next  year  for  Brandeis  and 


Noel  Occomy  (right) 
and  Ian  Munay  (left) 

walking  into  an  arena  as  a 
gladiator  where  only  one 
will  walk  out,"  explains 
Occomy. 

Ian  Murray  '89  was  a  two- 
time  all-American  who 
played  number  three  singles 
and  combined  with  Occomy 
at  the  number  one  doubles 
in  the  NCAA 

Championships.  They  lost  in 
the  quarterfinal  round  and 
were  the  number  three 
ranked  team  in  Division  III 
in  1989.  Murray,  whose 
game  is  suited  for  doubles, 
handled  80  percent  of  the 
shots  and  finished  off  very 
well  in  doubles.  A  great 
serve  and  volley  player,  he  is 
at  his  best  when  attacking 
the  net,  according  to  Foley. 


lunior  Ion  Cordish  was  the 
only  other  player  on  the 
team  ranked  nationally  and 
was  in  the  number  39  slot 
prior  to  the  tournament.  It 
marked  the  first  time  in 
Brandeis  history  that  two 
tennis  players  were  ranked 
in  the  top  40  at  the  same 
time.  Although  bothered  by 
a  tendon  problem  in  his  left 
shoulder,  he  experienced 
another  strong  season, 
including  a  win  over  the 
13th  ranked  player  in  the 
country. 

Brandeis  benefits  greatly 
from  competing  in  the 
University  Athletic 
Association  |UAA),  which 
was  formed  in  lune  1986  and 
includes  eight  other  private 
research  universities,  Emory 
University,  Carnegie-Mellon 
University,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  New 
York  University,  the 
University  of  Rochester  and 
Washington  University  in 
St.  Louis.  Although  only  in 
Its  second  year  of  existence, 
the  UAA  made  itself 
instantly  recognized  at  last 
year's  NCAA  championship 
by  placing  eight  singles 
performers  in  the  Final  16. 

It  was  Emory,  a  perennial 
power,  that  Brandeis  had  to 
beat  for  the  UAA 
Championship  in  April,  and 
that  victory  helped  seal  the 
Judges'  title  trip  and  marked 
its  place  in  collegiate  tennis 
history.  Brandeis  finished  in 
ninth  place  at  the  NCAA 
Division  III  tourney, 
dropping  a  hard-fought  5-4 
decision  to  Pomona-Pitzer 
College  in  their  only  match 
of  the  tournament. 

Despite  Occomy's  and 
Murray's  graduations,  the 
Brandeis  tennis  team  returns 
with  several  top  players  led 
by  Cordish  and  will  be 
looking  for  a  return  trip  to 
the  NCAA  tourney. 


The  Brandeis  University 
National  Women's 
Committee  raised  a  record- 
breaking  $3,020,571  for  the 
Brandeis  Libraries  during  the 
past  year,  it  was  announced 
by  National  President 
Barbara  Miller  at  the 
organization's  4 1st  Annual 
National  Conference  in 
June.  These  funds  brought  to 
$35.5  million  the  amount 
the  Women's  Committee 
has  raised  for  the  Brandeis 
Libraries  during  its  4 1 -year 
history.  In  hearing  that  the 
Women's  Committee  had 
topped  the  $3  million  mark 
for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  Brandeis  President 
Dr.  Evelyn  E.  Handler 
thanked  the  nearly  300 
conference  delegates  and 
cited  the  importance  of  the 
organization's  financial 
support  to  the  University 
and  the  immeasurable 
goodwill  Its  members  bring 
to  Brandeis  m  their 
communities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  Women's  Committee's 
record-breaking  donation 
topped  by  15  percent  last 
year's  gift  of  $2.6  million 
and  included  3200,000  from 
the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  the  first 
installment  of  an  $800,000 
challenge  grant  made  to  the 
Brandeis  Libraries  this  year 
to  support  an  endowment  for 
library  acquisitions  in  the 
humanities.  When  complete, 
the  grant  will  provide  a  $3.2 
million  endowment  for  the 
libraries  humanities 
collections. 

The  gift  presentation  at  the 
closing  banquet  was  the 
culmination  of  the  Women's 
Committee's  five-day  annual 
conference,  held  on  the 
Brandeis  campus  from  June 
13-18.  Delegates  spent  15- 
hour  days  attending  business 
meetings,  workshops, 
faculty  lectures.  University 
presentations  and  library 
tours. 

Entitled  "Facing  the  '90s: 
Beginning  Tomorrow 
Today,"  the  conference 
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focused  on  how  the 
Women's  Committee  will 
meet  the  growmg  needs  of 
the  Brandeis  Libraries  as  it 
enters  its  fifth  decade  facing 
declining  volunteerism  and 
heightened  competition  for 
limited  funds.  Conference 
delegates  were  introduced  to 
sophisticated  marketing  and 
membership  recruitment 
techniques  through  a 
telemarketing  training 
videotape  produced  by  the 
Department  of  Audio  Visual 
Services  at  Brandeis. 

"Those  of  us  who  have 
embraced  the  challenge  of 
building  educational 
opportunities  for  future 
generations  approach  the 
coming  decade  with  some 
concern,"  Barbara  Miller 
told  delegates  in  her  opening 
address.  "While  we 
volunteers  are  inherently 
optimistic,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  signs  of  the  times.  We 
are  entering  an  era  of  limited 
resources,  a  time  of  intense 
competition  for  the  dollars 
available  to  address  the 
social  needs  of  our  nation, 
including  the  education  of 
our  most  precious  resource 
—  our  youth.  These  are  the 
critical  issues  we  will  be 
addressing  at  the 
conference,"  she  said. 

A  highlight  of  the  meeting 
was  the  awarding  of  the 
Abram  L.  Sachar  Medallion 
to  Nobel  Prize  Laureate 
Rosalyn  S.  Yalow  for  her 
outstanding  contributions  to 
public  education  and 
awareness,  particularly  her 
work  to  improve  scientific 
literacy  among  the  young. 
Dr.  Yalow  received  her 
award  at  the  Sachar  Award 
Banquet  at  which  Abram  L. 
Sachar,  chancellor  emeritus 
of  Brandeis  and  his  wife, 
Thelma,  were  honored.  As  a 
special  tribute  to  them  for 
his  90th  birthday  and  their 
63rd  wedding  anniversary. 
Women's  Committee 


Brandeis  University  Trustee 
A.  Bartlett  Giamatti, 

commissioner  of  baseball 
and  former  president  of  Yale 
University,  died  September 
1  at  the  age  of  51.  A  scholar 
in  Renaissance  literature 
who  had  written  books  on 
Dante,  Spenser  and  other 
subjects,  Giamatti  served  as 
president  of  Yale  from  1978 
to  1986.  He  was  the 
youngest  person  ever  to  hold 
that  position.  Giamatti  was 
elected  to  the  Brandeis 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1986 
and  was  also  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  from  the 
University  in  that  year. 

After  serving  two  years  as 
President  of  the  National 
League,  Giamatti,  a  lifelong 
baseball  enthusiast  and  avid 


members  donated  more  than 
$17,000  to  establish  three 
library  collections  in  the 
field  of  contemporary 
history  in  their  honor.  In 
addition,  an  Endowed 
Collection  in  the 
Humanities  was  established 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Sachar  by 
Henrietta  and  Milton 
Kushkin,  bringing  to  $45,000 
the  total  amount  raised  in 
honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Sachar. 

New  national  officers 
elected  at  the  conference 
were  Estelle  Jacobs  of  the 
Greater  Washington,  D.C. 
Chapter,  president;  Sandra 
Mandel,  Minneapolis/St. 
Paul,  Joyce  Reider,  Boca 
Raton,  Lucinda  Rudin,  South 
Shore,  and  Cyrene  Werner, 
San  Fernando  Valley,  vice 
presidents;  Dons  Stashin, 
Essex  County,  assistant 
treasurer;  and  Rhonda  Small, 
Nashville,  secretary. 
Continuing  in  office  as  vice 
presidents  will  be  Felice 
Harlow,  New  Orleans; 
Lome  Magid,  Cleveland; 
Judy  Marlin,  Santa  Clara 
Valley;  and  Phyllis  Shapiro, 


Red  Sox  fan,  became 
commissioner  of  baseball  in 
1988.  In  that  position  he 
received  widespread 
publicity  in  recent  months 
for  his  handling  of  a 
controversy  involving 
allegations  of  sports  betting 
by  former  Cincinnati  Reds 
Manager  Pete  Rose,  whom 
Giamatti  harmed  from 
baseball. 

Upon  learning  of  his 
untimely  death,  Brandeis 
President  Evelyn  E.  Handler 
issued  the  following 
statement:  "The  Brandeis 
community  joins  with  the 


Greater  Boston.  Adrienne 
Rosenblatt,  Greater 
Hartford,  continues  as 
treasurer. 

Featured  speakers  at  the 
conference  were  Helen 
'Jinx"  Crouch,  president  of 
Literacy  Volunteers  of 
America  and  Joseph  S. 
Murphy,  chancellor  of  the 
City  University  of  New 
York,  a  1961  graduate  of 
Brandeis,  a  former  professor 
of  the  University  and  a  1988 
honorary  degree  recipient. 

A  renowned  spokesman  for 
providing  minorities  and  the 
economically  disadvantaged 
access  to  higher  education, 
Dr.  Murphy  sounded  a  note 
of  alarm  during  his  opening 
night  address  m  which  he 
outlined  the  widening  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  in  the 
United  States.  Addressing 
the  Women's  Committee  as 
an  organization  that  "is 
obviously  more  than  a  fund- 
raising  group,"  Dr.  Murphy 
appealed  to  his  audience  to 
consider  the  effect  of  the 


nation  as  a  whole  in 
mourning  the  death  of  an 
extraordinary  human  being 
and  scholar.  Bart  Giamatti 
was  a  man  of  unflagging 
commitment  to  excellence 
and  fair  play  who  was 
equally  at  home  at  a 
university  or  in  a  baseball 
park.  I  have  lost  a  great 
friend  and  colleague,  and  our 
country  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  courageous  proponents 
of  quality  education,  a  man 
who  in  1981  was  among  the 
first  to  condemn  the 
mindless  assault  of  the  so- 
called  moral  majority  upon 
freedom  of  expressions  and 
intellectual  pursuits." 

For  insight  into  Giamatti's  role 
as  an  educator,  see  Brandeis 
Review,  summer  1989. 


uneven  distribution  of 
wealth  and  opportunity  on 
the  democratic  institutions 
of  the  United  States. 

Other  conference  highlights 
included  the  induction  of 
five  members  as  President's 
Councilors:  Marion  Levin, 
North  Shore,  Illinois;  Marcia 
Levy,  Memphis;  Helen  Bayer 
Livingston,  Manhattan; 
Nancy  Olshansky,  Greater 
Boston;  and  Marsha  Stoller, 
Gotham,  New  York. 

Two  new  chapters  were 
chartered  in  the  Florida 
Region  —  Fort  Lauderdale 
East  and  Treasure  Coast  — 
and  four  chapters  received 
Chapter  of  the  Year  Awards 
in  four  size  categories  for 
their  outstanding 
accomplishments  —  Greater 
Boston;  Century  Village  at 
Boca  and  Trails,  both  in 
Florida;  and  Rockland,  New 
York.  An  additional  41 
chapters  received  the 
Women's  Committee's 
prestigious  Louis  Award  for 
reaching  and  exceeding  their 
annual  membership  and 
financial  goals. 
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Pompeii 


Ann  Olga  Koloski- 
OstTOwis  adjunct 
assistant  professor  of 
classical  studies  at 
Brandeis  and  the  1988-89 
recipient  of  the  Louis 
Dembitz  Brandeis  Prize 
for  Excellence  in 
Teaching.  She  taught  at 
Dartmouth  and  Colorado 


College  before  commg  to 
Brandeis  in  1985,  and 
also  worked  as  assistant 
director  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Council  for 
the  Humanities.  Her 
undergraduate  degree 
was  in  classical 
languages  from  Upsala 
College  in  1971.  She 
earned  University  of 
Michigan  degrees  in 
Latin  and  Greek 
literature  (M. A.,  1972) 
and  in  classical  art  and 
archaeology  (Ph.D., 
1986).  Her  monograph. 


The  Sarno  Bath  Complex: 
Architecture  in  Pompeii's 
Last  Years,  has  recently 
been  accepted  for 
publication  (L'Erma  di 
Bretschneider,  Rome). 
She  has  lectured 
nationally  and 
internationally  on  a 
variety  of  topics  in 
Roman  and  Greek 
archaeology,  often  with  a 
special  focus  on  Pompeii. 
She  will  spend  the 
academic  year  1 989-90  in 


Rome,  where  she  will 
research  her  next  book 
(on  Italian  topography  in 
Vergil's  AeneidJ  at  the 
American  Academy,  and 
teach  Latin  and 
archaeology  (along  with 
her  husband,  Steven)  at 
the  Intercollegiate  Center 
for  Classical  Studies. 
Their  two  young  sons, 
Aaron  and  Benjamin, 
will  join  the  family 
expedition. 
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Sunset  in  ancient  Pompeii  is 
heralded  by  a  whistle  that  blows  to 
warn  the  tourists  to  leave  the  site. 
Within  minutes  of  the  official 
closing  time  lean  German  shepherd 
guard  dogs  are  released  from  their 
cages  to  run  loose  in  the  darkness. 
An  eerie  interval  turns  Pompeii  of 
the  day,  which  is  hot  and  dry, 
baked  by  the  Campanian  sun, 
reverberating  with  the  chatter  of 
hundreds  of  eager  visitors,  into 
Pompeii  of  the  night,  which  is  cold, 
empty  and  silent,  except  for  echoes 
of  fierce  barking.  During  that  brief 
nocturnal  transition  archaeologists 
and  poets  are  seduced  by  Pompeii's 
magic.  For  just  then  Pompeii 
becomes  a  "city  of  the  soul,"  as 
Rome  was  for  Byron. 

The  suddenness  of  Pompeii's  death 
still  saddens,  perplexes  and 
fascinates.  People  burn  with 
curiosity  about  the  world  of  the 
Pompeians  who  perished  so 
tragically,  and  are  especially  drawn 
to  their  artwork  and  their 
inexhaustible  variety  of 
paraphernalia:  the  thousands  of 
lamps  and  utensils,  elegant  silver 
sets,  cooking  pots,  pails,  ladles, 
dippers,  baking  pans,  kettles, 
sieves,  mixing  bowls,  pitchers, 
spoons,  pastry  molds,  frying  pans, 
nursing  bottles,  water  heaters  for 
the  table,  items  for  the  bath  such  as 
perfume  carriers,  rings,  strigils  and 
oil  carriers,  and  items  for  the  toilet 
such  as  combs,  cosmetic  boxes, 
mirrors  and  ear  cleaners. 

Pompeii  is  an  unparalleled 
archaeological  laboratory.  But  it 
has  been  heavily  romanticized  in 
19th-  and  20th-century  poetry, 


prose  and  art,  and  in  more  recent 
years  in  prime-time  television.  As 
teachers,  we  must  peel  away  layer 
upon  layer  of  myth  and 
enchantment  to  reveal  the 
scientific  truth.  In  the  process,  we 
hope  that  our  students  will  find  the 
truth  more  compelling  than  the 
distorted  knowledge  that  fills  their 
heads  from  sources  other  than  the 
scholarship  of  archaeology.  We  also 
hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  place 
fictional  accounts  and 
representations  in  their  proper 
perspective.  As  the  Pompeians 
warned  on  their  mosaic  doormats, 
cave  canem  (beware  of  the  dog),  we 
must  enter  their  ancient  world 
with  caution  and  measured  zeal.  A 
large  and  irresistible  challenge 
looms  over  anyone  teaching  the 
lessons  of  this  site. 

Roman  society  was  profoundly 
different  from  our  own.  The 
position  of  the  family  within  the 
social  structure,  the  functions  and 
duties  of  patronage,  the  institution 
of  slavery,  ancient  morality, 
religious  beliefs,  social  customs  in 
public  and  private,  political 
organization,  types  of 
entertainment  and  the  nature  of  art 
and  architecture  all  offer  startling 
contrasts  for  us  to  study. 
Identifying  the  differences  between 
ancient  and  modern  life  can  be 
intellectually  stimulating,  but  also 
uncomfortably  taxing,  especially 
since  it  is  so  much  easier  to  rely  on 
the  fanciful  visions  presented  by 
romantic  writers,  who  saw  Pompeii 
through  the  prism  of  their  own 
Anglo  or  American,  upper-class 
society.  The  tension  between 
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physical  fact  and  emotional  fiction 
is  always  before  us  in  Pompeian 
studies. 

The  challenge  of  teaching  Pompeii 
is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
Pompeians  had  many  amenities 
that  seem  similar  to  features  in  our 
own  culture  —  and  akin  to  aspects 
of  the  19th  century  as  well  —  such 
as  water  supply  and  sanitation, 
street  paving  and  sidewalks, 
markets,  bankmg,  specialty  shops, 
taverns,  bars,  inns  and  an  addiction 
to  spectator  sports.  But  uncritical 
recognition  of  the  things  we  see  at 
Pompeii  is  not  prudent.  To  grasp 
the  essence  of  the  site,  Pompeii's 
life  and  art  must  be  viewed  in  a 
political  and  social  context,  as  they 
stood  at  the  moment  the  clock 
stopped.  This  requires  some  hard 
work  —  close  reading  of  Latin 
texts,  inscriptions  and  of  the 
material  remains. 

The  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
on  August  24,  79  C.E.  must  itself 
be  carefully  understood  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  singular  quality  of 
the  excavations.  An  enormous 
mass  of  ash  and  pumice  fell  on 
Pompeii  (12  to  16  feet  deep),  while 
hot  volcanic  mud,  which  hardened 
to  the  consistency  of  rock,  poured 
down  the  mountainside  to  bury 
neighboring  Herculaneum  and 
numerous  villa  sites  in  the  zone. 
These  settlements,  sealed  in  a  time 
capsule,  provide  the  single  most 
vivid  picture  of  ancient  life  and 
death  to  emerge  from  any  classical 
sites  yet  uncovered. 

The  overwhelming  impression  for 
the  modern  visitor  is  still  the 
immediacy  of  the  ancient  tragedy. 
When  we  enter  a  house  or  shop  at 
Pompeii,  it  is  as  if  the  occupants 
had  gone  only  a  moment  ago  —  to 
the  theater,  to  one  of  the  temples, 
to  one  of  the  bathing 
establishments.  And  the 
poignantly  enduring  presence  of 
that  awesome  natural  catastrophe, 
so  gripping  when  we  view  bodies 
huddled  under  a  stairwell,  for 
example,  is  unique  to  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  The  centuries  fall 
away  as  we  gaze  at  commonplace 
things  that  constitute  the  externals 
of  a  way  of  life  —  a  table  setting, 
welcome  mats,  graffiti  in  a  public 
bathroom,  toothpicks  and  hairpins. 

The  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
was  not  the  first  natural  disaster  to 
strike  Pompeii.  An  earthquake  had 
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devastated  the  zone  on  February  5, 
62  C.E.  Craftsmen,  carpenters  and 
masons  flooded  into  the  city  from 
all  over  the  Roman  empire  to  make 
repairs.  Vast  reconstruction 
projects  were  underway  at  Pompeii 
and  Herculancum  when  they  were 
overtaken  by  Vesuvius.  At  the  time 
of  the  eruption,  17  years  after  the 
earthquake,  only  two  major  public 
buildings  had  been  completely 
restored  and  many  of  the  fine  old 
houses  were  being  subdivided  and 
converted  into  commercial 
premises.  Clearly  property  values 
had  changed.  The  economy  was  in 
a  state  of  flux. 

Immediately  after  the  cataclysm  of 
79,  the  very  locations  of  the  towns 
were  lost.  Almost  1,700  years  later 
in  1709,  well-diggers  hit  upon  the 
theater  of  Herculancum,  but  no 
significant  archaeological  activity 
took  place  at  Pompeii  until  1748. 
And  much  of  this  early  work, 
undertaken  by  convicts  and  mental 
patients  from  local  prisons  and 
institutions  under  the  supervision 
of  engineers  in  the  service  of 
Neapolitan  royalty,  was  at  first 
haphazard  and  destructive. 

Systematic  excavation  started  with 
the  appointment  of  Giuseppe 
Fiorelli  (1860-1875),  who  invented 
the  method  of  making  casts  of  the 
victims  of  the  eruption.  He 
numbered  the  regions,  blocks  and 
individual  buildings  of  Pompeii,  a 
system  still  in  use  today,  and  he 
first  adopted  the  modern  principle 
of  restoring  buildings  and  of 
conserving  finds  in  place,  instead  of 
removing  spectacular  paintings  or 
furnishings  to  a  museum  and 
leaving  the  rest  to  disintegrate  at 
the  site. 

While  the  science  of  archaeology 
was  effectively  being  born  at 
Pompeii,  new  trends  in  literature 
and  art  were  surfacing  as  a  result  of 
the  excavations.  Painters  —  Cole, 
Robert,  Fragonard,  Clensseau,  for 
example  —  had  taken  up  the  theme 
of  ruins.  Tombs  and  temples,  to  the 
exclusion  of  utilitarian  structures 
such  as  roads,  aqueducts  and 
bridges  became  the  focus  of  these 
artistic  works.  A  school  of  poets, 
who  took  great  pleasure  in  the 
melancholy  sparked  by  ancient 
ruins,  had  formed  in  the  18th 
century,  especially  in  France  and 
England.  Thomas  Macaulay's 
'Tompeii"  (1819)  urged:  "Go,  seek 
Pompeii  now  —  with  pensive 


tread/Roam  through  the  silent  city 
of  the  dead.  .  .  ."  And  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley's  "Ode  to  Naples"  (1820) 
proclaimed; 

/  stood  within  the  city  disinterred; 

And  heard  the  autumnal  leaves 

like  light  footfalls 

Of  spirits  passing  through  the 

streets;  and  heard 

The  Mountain's  slumberous  voice 

at  intervals 

Thrill  through  those  roofless  balls;  .  . 

The  Pompeian  experience  was 
expressed  in  highly  charged 
emotional  terms  rather  than 
through  scientific  observation. 
Within  a  century  Pompeii  had 
grown  from  a  tourist's  occasional 
entry  in  a  travel  log,  to  the  basic 
theme  of  a  number  of  important 
poems,  and  finally  to  the  focus  of 
entire  novels:  Madame  de  Stael's 
Corinne  ou  Tltalie  (1807),  Thomas 
Gray's  The  Vestal,  A  Tale  of 
Pompeii  (1830)  and  Theophile 
Gautier's  Arria  Marcella  (1852),  for 
example. 

Probably  the  most  significant 
turning  point  for  Pompeii  as  a 
major  theme  in  narrative  literature 
came  with  the  publication  of 
Edward  Bulwer-Lytton's  novel.  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (1834). 
Bulwer's  triumph  is  not  his 
description  of  the  city,  nor  the  plot, 
a  rather  common  love  story  with 
jealousy,  crime  and  a  happy  ending 
played  out  between  the  voluptuous 
life  of  pagan  Pompeii  and  the 
advent  of  pious  Christianity. 
Rather,  Bulwer's  animation  of 
Pompeii  and  the  immediacy  he 
brings  to  the  site  distinguishes  his 
work: 

Then  there  arose  on  high  the 
universal  shrieks  of  women;  the 
men  stared  at  each  other,  but  were 
dumb.  At  that  moment  they  felt 
the  earth  shake  beneath  their  feet; 
the  walls  of  the  theater  trembled; 
and,  beyond  m  the  distance,  they 
heard  the  crash  of  falling  roofs;  an 
instant  more  and  the  mountain- 
cloud  seemed  to  roll  towards 
them,  dark  and  rapid,  like  a 
torrent;  at  the  same  time,  it  cast 
forth  from  its  bosom  a  shower  of 
ashes  mixed  with  vast  fragments 
of  burning  stone!  Over  the 
crushing  vines  —  over  the  desolate 
streets  —  over  the  amphitheater 
itself —far  and  wide  —  with  many 
a  mighty  splash  in  the  agitated  sea 
—  fell  that  awfid  shower! 
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With  no  apology  Bulwer 
subjectively  depicted  the  political 
and  social  life  of  Pompeii  from  the 
perspective  of  an  aristocratic  dandy 
of  19th-century  England.  He  could 
have  given  a  more  accurate  view, 
but  like  so  many  of  his  literary 
colleagues,  he  chose  melodrama 
and  moral  stricture  over 
archaeology. 

His  book  delighted  and  influenced 
such  authors  as  Thomas  Macaulay, 
Mary  Shelley,  Harriet  Martineau, 
Charles  Kingsley,  Robert 
Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  Charles  Reade,  Charles 
Dickens  and  Mark  Twain.  As  a 
direct  result  of  Bulwer's  fiction,  for 
example,  Charles  Dickens  visited 
the  ruins  in  1845  and  remarked  on 
them  in  his  Pictures  from  Italy  and 
Mark  Twain  was  inspired  to  write 
his  account  of  the  site  in  The 
Innocents  Abroad  (1869).  Like  so 
many  of  these  authors.  Twain 
missed  the  significance  of  the 
archaeological  evidence  before  him 
in  many  instances  and  wrote  about 
Pompeii  from  his  personal 
perspective  —  a  voting  citizen  in  a 
young,  democratic  America: 

Have  I  not  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
how  for  two  hundred  years  at  least 
the  pavements  were  not  repaired 
—  how  ruts  five  and  even  ten 
inches  deep  were  worn  into  the 
thick  flagstones  by  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  generations  of  swindled 
taxpayers^ .  .  .  And,  besides,  is  it 
not  the  inborn  nature  of  street 
commissioners  to  avoid  their  duty 
whenever  they  get  a  chance^ .  .  . 

In  the  end,  his  account,  though 
charming,  is  as  unrewarding 
archaeologically  as  that  of  Bulwer. 

With  serious  effort,  however,  we 
can  reconstruct  something  of  the 
actual  political  reality  and  social 
structure  of  Pompeii  from  Latin 
inscriptions.  The  Romans 
possessed  a  passion  for  self- 
commemoration.  Monumental 
inscriptions  in  stone  or  bronze 
recorded  dedications,  religious 
events  and  honors  for  distinguished 
citizens  or  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  for  those  who  funded 
various  buildings  or  for  the  dead  on 
their  tombstones.  Graffiti, 
ephemeral  writings  mostly  on 
walls  by  idle  scribblers,  included 
programmata,  electoral  posters, 
painted  on  the  fronts  of  the  houses 
of  candidates  or  their  supporters. 


These  posters  reveal  much  about 
the  implementation  of  city 
government. 

As  the  electoral  propaganda  show, 
elections  were  indeed  lively  affairs, 
but  political  organization  was 
different  from  that  of  modern 
society.  Although  the  magistrates 
of  Pompeii  were  elected  annually 
by  the  whole  body  of  free  citizens, 
a  large  percentage  of  the  population 
were  slaves,  a  far  greater  number 
than  the  number  of  free  citizens. 
And  these  people  were  completely 
disenfranchised.  While  many  of  the 
supporters  of  particular  candidates 
were  simply  friends,  neighbors  and 
clients  of  the  candidates,  others 
were  organized  bodies  that 
probably  had  some  serious 
economic  or  social  interest  in  the 
outcome.  Support  issued  from 
various  religious  associations  — 
worshippers  of  Isis,  for  example,  to 
name  one  —  and  trade  associations 
such  as  fullers,  fruitsellers, 
fishermen,  bakers,  goldsmiths  and 
cloth  salesmen.  Groups  of  a  less 
serious  character,  "the 
theatergoers"  and  "the  late-night 
drinkers,"  also  affixed  posters  on 
the  city's  walls. 

Although  a  man's  position  was 
rigidly  defined  by  his  civil  status 
whether  he  was  a  slave  or  freeborn, 
in  many  respects  society  was 
surprisingly  fluid.  Not  only  could 
slaves  of  ability  rise  to  positions  of 
considerable  responsibility  as 
stewards  or  managers  of  large 
estates,  but  slavery  was  actually 
one  of  the  recognized  roads  to 
social  advancement.  A  Roman 
citizen  had  the  right  to  bestow 
freedom  upon  any  slave  who  had 
given  faithful  service,  a  prerogative 
that  was  freely  exercised.  Although 
a  libertus  or  freedman  was  debarred 
from  holding  certain  positions  that 
called  for  free  birth,  his  children 
born  after  he  obtained  his  freedom 
were  the  equals  at  law  of  any  other 
Roman  citizen. 

The  slave/freeborn  system  can  be 
quickly  understood  from  an 
inscription  recording  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  of  Isis  after  the 
earthquake  of  62.  The  restoration 
was  sponsored  by  N.  Popidius 
Celsinus,  the  inscription  tells  us. 
No  doubt  a  costly  venture  at  a  time 
when  the  town  was  in  serious 
financial  difficulties,  the  gesture 
was  probably  appreciated  by  the 
council,  which  would  be  glad  to 
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elect  him  to  their  number.  The 
unexpected  feature  of  this 
enterprise  is  that  at  the  time, 
Popidius  was  a  boy  of  six.  The 
truth  is  that  the  real  donor  was  the 
boy's  father,  N.  Popidius  Ampiatus, 
now  freed,  who,  born  a  slave,  was 
ipso  facto  debarred  from 
membership  in  the  council,  and 
chose  instead  to  buy  his  son's  way 
into  it. 

The  writers  of  the  19th  century  left 
the  impression  that  life  in  the 
Pompeian  house  consisted  mainly 
of  stylish  dinner  parties  resemblmg 
rather  closely  the  gathermgs  of 
English  high  society.  Bulwer  took 
great  delight  in  The  Last  Days 
describing  the  rooms  of  the  Roman 
villa  —  festoons  of  flowers,  painted 
columns,  cabinets  of  gems,  open 
terraces  —  all  as  a  backdrop  for  the 
most  elaborate  banquets.  He 
confused  his  description  of  the  villa 
with  the  smaller  atrium  houses  of 
Pompeii,  and  only  represented 
these  two  types  of  houses  in  his 
novel.  From  domestic  architecture 
itself  we  can  learn  many  more 
accurate  details  about  the  private 
world  of  the  Pompeian. 

The  urban  landscape  of  Pompeii 
was  packed  with  both  grand  and 
smaller  dwellings  and  numerous 
pathetic  hovels  crowded  in  here 
and  there.  Modest  upper-story 
apartments  —  which  were  fire 
traps  and  horrendously  crowded  — 
were  sometimes  located  above  the 
front  entrances  of  finer  houses, 
particularly  in  the  period  after  the 
earthquake  of  62.  One-room  shops 
that  opened  directly  from  the  street 
and  served  both  as  workshops  and 
as  living  spaces  for  the  poorest 
families  were  also  situated  at  the 
front  of  these  houses.  In  addition, 
cheaply  constructed  apartment 
buildings  with  damp,  dark  quarters 
and  few,  if  any,  amenities  housed  a 
sizeable  portion  of  the  population. 

Among  the  400  or  so  excavated 
houses  at  Pompeii,  the  large,  well- 
to-do  houses  predominate.  The 
dominant  feature  of  the  main 
house  plan  was  a  large  centrally  lit 
hall,  the  atrium,  the  roof  of  which 
opened  in  the  center  to  admit  light 
and  rainwater  to  replenish  the 
cisterns,  the  house's  principal 
water  supply.  Grouped  around  the 
atrium  were  the  other  rooms  of  the 
house.  Opposite  the  main  entrance 
of  the  atrium  lay  the  tablinum, 
accessible  to  the  central  space  of 
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the  atrium.  This  was  the  principal 
reception  area  of  the  house,  and 
unlike  most  of  the  other  rooms,  it 
was  often  lit  by  a  window  that 
looked  onto  the  garden  beyond. 
The  tablinum  could  also  be  closed 
off  from  the  atrium  by  a  wooden 
screen  or  a  curtain.  At  either  side  of 
it  were  two  rooms,  one  of  which 
was  often  used  as  a  triclinium  or 
dining  room.  Cubicula,  bedrooms, 
lay  at  the  long  sides  of  the  atrium. 
Kitchen  and  service  rooms  were 
usually  situated  off  the  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  Here  the 
women  and  children  stayed,  and 
household  slaves  did  their  chores. 

The  domestic  architectural  picture 
at  Pompeii  is  quite  complex. 
Suburban  villas,  such  as  the 
famous  Villa  of  the  Mysteries, 
squalid  tenements  and  even  six- 
story  luxury  apartment  buildings 
complete  with  private  bath  houses, 
such  as  the  so-called  Sarno  Baths, 
all  competed  for  space  in  the 
Mediterranean  sun. 

Ancient  truths  about  religious 
beliefs  have  been  most  distorted  by 
the  writers  of  the  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries.  Hard  evidence  is 
certainly  lacking  for  the  numerous 
and  influential  Christian 
congregations  depicted  by  the  likes 
of  Gray  and  Bulwer.  The  central 
characters  in  both  Gray's  and 
Bulwer's  novel  are  former  pagans 
converted  to  Christianity,  and 
Christian  moralizing  glosses  all 
aspects  of  ancient  life.  If  there  were 
any  Christian  sympathizers  at 
Pompeii  —  and  scholars  do  not 
deny  that  this  is  likely  —  they 
would  have  been  Jewish  apostates. 
From  inscriptions  we  know  that  a 
Jewish  community  was  nestled  at 
nearby  Puteoli  (modern  Pozzuoli) 
and  some  of  these  people  may  well 
have  had  connections  in  Pompeii 
or  Herculaneum.  But  that  is  really 
all  we  can  say. 

In  the  period  between  the 
earthquake  and  the  eruption,  the 
vast  influx  of  tradespeople  to 
Pompeii  also  brought  new  religious 
ideologies.  The  traditional  state 
religion  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  colleges  of  priests,  who  were 
prominent  citizens  elected  or 
appointed  to  perform  the  proper 
ceremonies  for  the  community  to 
worship  Jupiter,  Venus,  Apollo, 
Neptune  and  the  host  of  ancient 
gods.  The  Roman  state  religion 
involved  ritual  rather  than 


religious  experience.  In  the  absence 
of  any  consistent  body  of  doctrine, 
a  Bible  for  example,  it  had  little  or 
nothing  to  offer  people  in  search  of 
higher  truth.  Mystery  religions, 
which  were  more  personal,  offered 
worship  of  such  exotic  divinities  as 
the  Egyptian  Isis  and  Serapis.  The 
imperial  cult  was  for  worship  of 
the  Emperor  himself.  Everywhere, 
therefore,  a  confusion  of  beliefs  and 
practices  confronts  us. 

Few,  if  any,  classical  sites  can 
equal  Pompeii  for  the  light  it  sheds 
on  religion  at  its  popular,  grass- 
roots level.  The  larana,  household 
shrines,  which  are  such  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  dwellings, 
represent  religion  at  its  simplest 
and  least  articulate,  yet  most  real. 
The  father  of  the  Roman  family 
offered  daily  prayers  and  gifts  at  the 
laranum,  within  which  were 
displayed  the  figures  of  the 
traditional  household  gods,  the 
Laies  and  the  Penates.  Rituals 
associated  with  various  important 
family  events,  such  as  a  boy's 
coming  of  age,  were  also  performed 
there. 

Another  aspect  of  Roman  religion, 
which  IS  vividly  represented  for  us 
at  Pompeii,  is  the  emphasis  on 
fruitfulness  and  reproduction. 
Wreaths  of  fruit  or  horns  of  plenty, 
cornucopiae,  are  common  objects 
of  this  religious  symbolism,  but  so 
too  IS  the  phallus,  which  is  apt  to 
appear  above  the  oven  in  a 
household  kitchen  to  encourage 
the  bread  to  rise,  on  a  paving  stone 
of  a  Pompeian  street,  on  plaques  at 
street  corners  and  on  house 
facades,  in  graffiti  or  in  the 
entranceways  of  elegant  private 
houses.  The  owner  of  the  House  of 
the  Vettii,  for  example,  one  of  the 
finest  Pompeian  houses  of  the  last 
period  of  the  city,  displayed  at  the 
entrance  to  his  house  a  large  figure 
of  Priapus,  a  god  of  fertility  from 
the  East,  with  a  gigantic  male  organ 
weighed  in  a  pair  of  scales  opposite 
a  large  money  bag  as  a  symbol  of 
the  prosperity  of  his  house.  The 
ubiquitousness  of  the  phallus  was 
not  a  sign  of  "moral  decline,"  as 
the  writers  of  the  19th  century, 
steeped  in  Victorian  prudery,  so 
often  interpreted  it. 

The  three  principal  entertainment 
centers  for  the  ancient  Pompeian 
—  the  public  bath  building,  the 
theater  and  the  amphitheater  — 
explain  a  great  deal  about  the  world 
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of  leisure.  Both  the  technology  of 
the  Roman  bath  building,  with 
steam-heated  floors  and  walls,  for 
example,  and  the  social  habits 
practiced  within  it  first  took  shape 
in  Campania,  the  region  that 
encompasses  the  cities  of  Vesuvius. 
After  a  morning  of  business  in  the 
forum,  the  Pompeian  man  might 
spend  much  of  the  afternoon  in  the 
bath,  enjoying  the  sequence  of  cold, 
warm,  hot  and  in  some  more 
elaborate  establishments,  steam 
baths.  Women  used  the  baths  too 
—  smaller,  less  well-appointed 
sections  just  for  them  —  probably 
at  different  times  of  day  from  the 
men.  Patrons,  and  evidence  exists 
mostly  for  males,  could  exercise 
and  get  rubdowns,  eat  all  manner 
of  foodstuffs  (cakes,  sausages,  fish 
sauce,  wines,  eggs,  nuts,  vegetables, 
fruits  and  breads)  and  partake  of 
various  sexual  pleasures  explicitly 
recorded  in  graffiti.  In  addition  to 
prostitution  in  the  public  and 
private  baths  of  Pompeii,  customers 
could  procure  sexual  favors  from  at 
least  25  other  locations.  Baths  run 
in  conjunction  with  prostitution, 
however,  were  one  of  Pompeii's 
more  lucrative  economic  operations. 

Ancient  Pompeians  revelled  in  the 
theater.  Of  the  two  theaters  at 
Pompeii,  one  was  small  and 
covered  for  more  serious 
performances  such  as  lectures, 
readings,  concerts,  and  one  was 
quite  large  (seating  about  4,000)  for 
more  popular  stage  productions. 
The  exact  nature  of  the 
entertainments  of  the  large  theater 
is  difficult  to  reconstruct,  but  some 
evidence  in  the  literary  record  and 
graffiti  suggests  that  it  was  rough, 
rowdy,  often  crude,  and 
undoubtedly  played  a  major  part  in 
the  local  life  of  Pompeii.  The 
writers  of  the  19th  century,  Bulwer 
foremost  among  them,  used  their 
imaginations  to  portray  the 
Pompeian  theater  in  the  manner  of 
the  London  stage  —  stylish  and 
suitable  for  the  tastes  of  the 
wealthy. 

Graffiti  from  Pompeii  is  rich  with 
detail  of  the  deadly  sports  played 
out  in  the  Pompeian  amphitheater. 
The  archaeological  record  proves 
that  the  populace  was  not,  as 
Bulwer  would  have  it  in  his  novel, 
assembled  in  the  amphitheater 
when  the  disaster  struck.  He 
contrived  the  setting  m  order  to 
compare  the  end  of  Pompeii  with 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 


Although  the  amphitheater  could 
be  used  for  any  large  spectacle, 
what  the  Pompeian  crowd  expected 
and  demanded  was  blood,  in  the 
form  of  gladiatorial  combats  or  of 
performances  pitting  wild  beasts 
against  human  victims.  A  ready 
passport  to  popular  favor  for  any 
local  official  was  the  provision  of 
ludi,  games,  and  one  of  the  formal 
requirements  of  public  office  at 
Pompeii  was  the  expenditure  of  a 
large  sum  either  on  public 
buildings  or  on  public 
entertainment.  The  human 
performers  were  either  condemned 
criminals,  or  else  trained 
gladiators,  who  were  slaves, 
prisoners  of  war,  lesser  criminals  or 
voluntary  professionals. 

Any  true  evaluation  of  life  in 
Pompeii  must  be  based  on  societal 
realities  of  the  Roman  world.  With 
persistence,  the  science  of 
archaeology  unravels  the  mysteries 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 
Nineteenth-  and  20th-century 
literature  and  art  —  so  compelling 


Forty-five  students  gave  up 
their  lunch  hour  every  Monday 
and  Wednesday  from  12:30- 
2:00  pm  to  hear  Professor  Ann 
Olga  Koloskl-Ostrow  lecture 
with  slides.  The  Course: 
"Pompeii:  Life  in  the  Shadow  of 
Vesuvius."  She  was  surprised 
at  the  number  of  students  who 
signed  up  to  study  Pompeii, 
especially  since  she  included 
a  heavy  reading  list  and 
several  writing  assignments  in 


the  syllabus,  and  the  course 
was  not  a  requirement  for 
concentration  in  the 
Department  of  Classical 
Studies.  They  faithfully 
attended  lectures  and  joined 
the  field  trips  to  see  Brandeis' 
own  small  but  impressive 
ancient  collection  at  the  Rose 
Art  Museum  and  the  stunning 


antiquities  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  The 
immediacy  of  the  ancient 
tragedy  and  the  romanticism 
surrounding  Pompeii  clearly 
had  caught  their  imaginations. 
Professor  Koloski-Ostrow's 
challenge  was  to  tear  down 
their  preconceptions  and  to 
build  up  an  archaeological 
truth,  which  could  still  enable 
her  students  to  enjoy  the 
magic  of  the  site. 


and  beautiful  in  their  depictions  of 
the  site  —  inform  us  solely  of  the 
influence  of  Pompeii  on  the 
modern  mind. 

The  sun  is  already  uncomfortably 
hot  at  Pompeii  when  the  ticket- 
takers  throw  open  their  gates  to  the 
tourists  in  the  early  morning. 
Minute  by  minute  the  white  rays 
devour  the  shade  at  every  corner 
along  with  the  poetic  magic  so 
deeply  felt  in  the  cool  of  the 
previous  evening.  In  this  bright 
light  the  archaeologist  must  record 
what  can  be  seen  at  the  site  — 
unencumbered  by  feeling  and 
mood.     ■ 
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Education 

Towards 

a  National  Policy 


Editor's  Note: 

On  June  28,  1989,  President  Evelyn  E. 
Handler,  in  a  keynote  address  to  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  College  and 
University  Attorneys  in  Boston,  spoke  about 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive  national 
education  policy.  The  speech  has  been  edited 
for  the  Biandeis  Review. 

Education  in  the  Boston  area  is  something  of 
a  cottage  industry  that  began  over  350  years 
ago  with  the  founding  of  this  nation's  oldest 
public  school  —  Boston  Latin  —  and  its 
oldest  university  —  Harvard.  The  industry 
has  flourished  over  the  years  with  the 
addition  of  many  other  fine  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  including  MIT,  Boston 
University,  Boston  College,  Northeastern 
University,  Tufts,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  youngest  research 
university  in  the  country,  Brandeis.  All  told, 
Massachusetts  has  more  than  120  public  and 
private  postsecondary  institutions,  most  of 
them  located  in  the  Greater  Boston  area. 
Since  we  are  all  concerned  with  education 
and  we  are  meeting  in  one  of  the  education 
capitals  of  the  world,  I  thought  I  would 
address  my  remarks  today  to  education  — 
specifically,  the  need  that  I  see  for  the 
United  States  to  develop  a  national 
education  policy. 

In  most  countries,  the  national  government 
assumes  the  primary  responsibility  for 
education  at  all  levels  —  elementary, 
secondary  and  postsecondary.  The 
responsibility  in  this  country  resides 
primarily  with  state  and  local  government 
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and  private  institutions  —  some  founded 
under  religious  auspices  and  most  operated 
on  a  nonprofit  basis.  Prior  to  the  university- 
based  Manhattan  Project  during  World  War  II 
and  the  G.I.  Bill  after  the  war,  Washington 
played  virtually  no  role  in  education.  In  the 
postwar  years,  however,  the  federal 
government  has  become  deeply  involved  in 
education  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

Direct  involvement  has  focused  on  higher 
education  and  has  taken  two  forms 
primarily:  sponsoring  research  and  providing 
financial  aid  to  students.  Indirect 
involvement  has  centered  on  the 
enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws  designed  to 
assure  equal  opportunity  for  minority 
students,  both  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
the  college  and  university  level.  There  have 
also  been  social  welfare  programs,  such  as 
Head  Start,  designed  to  prepare 
disadvantaged  children  for  success  in  school. 

These  programs  have  provided  significant 
support  for  our  educational  system.  But  the 
efforts  have  been  uneven  at  best,  and,  in 
most  instances,  they  have  been  aimed  at 
supporting  policy  initiatives  in  areas  other 
than  education  —  for  example,  national 
defense,  public  health  and  space  exploration. 
Thus,  as  beneficial  as  many  of  these 
programs  have  been,  they  cannot  truly  be 
said  to  constitute  a  coherent  education 
policy. 

Still  there  are  many  strengths  in  our 
educational  system.  The  structure  of 
education  in  America  both  reflects  and 
enhances  our  great  heritage  of  cultural, 
ethnic,  religious  and  political  diversity.  In 
moving  toward  a  national  education  policy, 
care  must  be  taken  to  build  on  the  strengths 
of  our  decentralized,  pluralistic  education 
system,  which  by  and  large  has  served  most 
of  us  quite  well  over  the  years.  The  system 
has  provided  a  high  degree  of  access  to 
education  at  all  levels,  achieved  a  high  level 
of  mass  literacy,  and  produced  exceptional 
creativity  and  achievement  in  the  arts  and 
humanities,  science  and  technology,  and  the 
professions.  From  a  historical  perspective  at 
least,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  education  in 
America  has  been  the  envy  of  most  of  the 
world.  And  despite  major  shortcomings  — 
whether  they  deal  with  math  and  science 
literacy  and  poor  writing  skills  among 
graduates  of  some  of  our  best  suburban  high 
schools,  or  violence,  drug  abuse  and  high 
dropout  rates  at  some  of  our  most  deprived 
inner-city  schools  —  America  continues  to 
draw  more  foreign  college  and  university 
students  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

At  this  point  you  may  well  be  asking 
yourself:  If  things  are  going  so  well  without  a 
national  education  policy,  maybe  we  don't 
need  one  after  all.  In  other  words,  if  it  isn't 


broke,  why  fix  it?  But  it  is  broken,  in  several 
parts,  and  at  both  the  primary  and  secondary, 
as  well  as  the  higher-education  levels. 

Rising  dropout  rates  from  our  nation's  high 
schools,  low  reading  and  math  scores, 
general  ignorance  about  history  and 
geography  have  all  brought  criticism.  The 
back-to-basics  movement  reflects  the  feeling 
—  and  not  without  some  justiflcation  —  that 
money  and  energy  have  been  wasted  on  frills 
in  a  rush  to  achieve  change  for  the  sake  of 
change,  and  that  ill-defined  educational 
theories  have  drawn  our  children  into  a 
labyrinth  without  clearly  perceivable  or 
defined  goals,  sacrificing  the  values  and 
achievements  of  earlier  times. 

Politically,  some  critics  of  the  higher- 
education  establishment  took  the  Reagan 
victories  of  the  early  1980s  as  an  opportunity 
to  settle  accounts  with  the  elite  universities, 
which  they  saw  as  the  radical  strongholds 
that  had  allegedly  weakened  national  morale 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  Even  now,  this  "us 
vs.  them"  vision  of  a  radical  professoriate, 
hiding  out  in  various  universities,  and  biding 
its  time  for  the  next  round,  is  not  completely 
dead. 

We  also  hear  criticisms  that  moral  failure  in 
the  nation  derives  in  part  from  the 
permissiveness  and  shortcomings  in  the 
public  schools,  conveniently  ignoring  the 
ethical  and  moral  decline  reflected  elsewhere 
in  American  society.  Finally,  those 
concerned  with  America's  lack  of 
competitiveness  in  the  global  market  often 
cite  the  failure  of  American  schools  to  follow 
those  of  Western  Europe,  and  especially 
Japan,  in  producing  highly  skilled  and  self- 
disciplined  workers. 

These  disappointments  and  the  resulting 
criticisms  create  a  perception  that  American 
education  is  in  crisis.  And  they  call  forth  a 
certain  crisis  rhetoric,  such  as  the  assertion 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education  at  a  recent 
White  House  conference  that:  "In  terms  of 
lost  lifetime  earnings,  each  class  of  dropouts 
costs  our  country  $228  billion  —  10  times 
what  the  Federal  Department  of  Education 
spends  on  education  annually."  Don't  ask 
me  where  this  enormous  figure  comes  from, 
I  don't  know.  No  doubt,  however,  it  is  meant 
to  catch  headlines  and  stir  us  to  action.  But 
what  kind  of  action?  For  without  doubt,  a 
plan  of  action  is  needed! 

Beyond  the  headlines  that  keep  reminding  us 
that  "Johnny  can't  read,  write,  add  and 
subtract,"  the  answer  to  the  question  —  why 
do  we  need  a  national  education  policy?  — 
lies  in  the  pressing  need  for  America  to 
respond  to  profound  demographic,  economic 
and  technological  changes,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Our  much-vaunted  educational 
system  has  been  a  success,  but  its  benefits 


'We  have  all  heard 
that  the  average 
annual  cost  of 
incarcerating  a 
prisoner  is  $24,000, 
compared  to  $3,500 
for  a  Head  Start 
child,  and  $19,000 
for  a  student  at  the 
most  expensive 
private  college  or 
university  in  the 
country.  Clearly, 
something  is  missing 
in  our  national 
priorities." 
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'I  am  suggesting  that 
our  educational 
system  has  a  role  to 
play,  and  that  this 
role  can  best 
be  defined  in  the 
context  of  a 
comprehensive 
national  educational 
policy  that  works  In 
tandem  with  national 
social  and  economic 
policies." 


have  not  been  distributed  evenly.  For  the 
most  part,  those  benefits  have  been  reaUzed 
by  white,  upwardly  mobile,  lower-middle-  to 
upper-class  groups  withm  American  society 
—  in  other  words,  the  great  historical 
majority.  And  while  the  system  is  one  that 
has  certainly  elevated  immigrants  and  served 
minorities  too,  it  is  also  true  that  the  system 
is  often  at  its  weakest  and  least  effective 
when  attempting  to  serve  these  same  groups 
simultaneously. 

Until  fairly  recently  in  our  history,  this  was 
not  perceived  as  a  problem  for  society, 
though,  indeed,  it  may  have  been  a  tragedy 
for  the  individual.  Until  the  Second  World 
War,  society  provided  reasonable  alternatives 
for  those  whom  the  educational  system  had 
failed.  The  same  is  no  longer  the  case  in  a 
postindustrial,  service-based  economy  that 
offers  few  attractive  employment 
opportunities  for  the  non-high  school 
graduate  and  fewer  still  for  the  unskilled 
laborer. 

In  addition  to  enhancing  employment 
prospects  for  individuals,  a  better  system  of 
education  will  help  increase  the  overall 
productivity  of  America's  work  force.  This 
takes  on  an  ever  greater  sense  of  urgency  as 
the  economies  and  education  levels  of  other 
nations  —  including  many  in  the  so-called 
developing  world  —  continue  to  grow 
rapidly.  Since  the  cost  of  labor  in  most  of 
these  countries  is  significantly  lower  than  it 
is  in  the  United  States,  we  must  learn  to  do 
our  work  better  and  faster.  And  if  we  want  to 
sell  our  goods  and  services  in  a  global 
marketplace,  we  must  become  literate  in  the 
languages,  cultures  and  politics  of  other 
nations,  whether  they  are  located  in  an 
economically  unified  Europe  or  in  Asia, 
Central  or  South  America,  or  Africa. 

Here  at  home,  the  challenges  are  no  less 
compelling.  In  the  next  decade,  sweeping 
demographic  and  social  changes  will  test 
some  of  the  basic  tenets  of  our  way  of  life, 
including  the  capacity  of  the  so-called 
American  melting  pot.  Today,  the  school- 
aged  population  in  the  United  States  is  70 
percent  white  and  30  percent  non-white.  By 
the  year  2000,  the  ratio  is  expected  to  be  SO- 
SO.  How  to  fully  integrate  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities  into  the  mainstream  of  America 
will  be  one  of  the  overriding  domestic  social 
issues  of  the  next  decade  and  beyond.  This  is 
not  just  a  question  of  social  justice;  it  is 
enlightened  self-interest.  It  also  is  an 
economic  imperative  because  we  will  not 
continue  to  prosper  if  we  squander  half  our 
national  manpower  and  brainpower. 

We  must  discover  how  to  communicate 
effectively  —  to  all  segments  of  our 
population  —  an  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  the  values  of  education.  Our 
diverse  and  heterogeneous  society  exhibits  a 


wide  variety  of  value  systems.  And  while  all 
value  systems  may  be  neutral  in  terms  of 
their  validity  of  expression,  not  all  value 
systems  equip  their  members  to  deal 
competitively  in  an  increasingly  technical, 
ever-expanding  and  complex  world  economy 
and  international  society. 

To  the  demographic  pressures  must  be  added 
fundamental  changes  in  our  family  structure. 
The  old  Ozzie  and  Harriet  ideal  of  Mom  at 
home  with  the  milk  and  cookies,  while  Dad 
pitches  in  with  the  homework,  is  dead  —  if, 
indeed,  it  ever  existed  outside  of  suburbia. 
The  norm  today  in  two-parent  families  is  a 
working  mother  and  father  with  precious 
little  "quality  time"  to  spend  with  the 
children. 

In  addition,  and  more  significantly,  the 
percentage  of  children  living  in  single-parent 
homes  —  most  often  with  a  mother  and  no 
father  —  is  approaching  30  percent 
nationally,  due  to  a  significant  increase  in 
the  divorce  rate  and  the  staggering  incidence 
of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  which 
exceeds  70  percent  among  the  childbearing 
women  under  30  years  of  age  in  some 
segments  of  the  population. 

This  trend  has  contributed  significantly  to 
the  shocking  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  and  children  living  in  poverty. 
According  to  one  estimate,  approximately 
one  out  of  four  seven-year-olds  in  this 
country  —  we  are  talking  here  about  the  high 
school  class  of  the  year  2000  —  live  below 
the  poverty  line.  That  is  the  highest 
percentage  in  over  30  years.  Given  these 
numbers,  is  it  any  wonder  that  one  out  of 
seven  high  school  students  in  the  United 
States  —  one  in  five  right  here  in 
Massachusetts,  according  to  a  state  report 
issued  yesterday  —  never  graduate?  There 
are  currently  2S  million  high  school 
dropouts  in  this  country,  and  750,000  more 
are  added  each  year.  In  a  postindustrial 
society,  these  young  people  cannot  compete 
and  threaten  to  become  part  of  a  permanent 
American  underclass. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  the  implications  of 
this  sad  state  of  affairs  in  terms  of  drug 
abuse,  crime  and  the  loss  of  valuable  human 
resources,  not  to  mention  the  personal 
tragedy  of  individual  lives  destroyed. 
Consider  these  statistics.  Nationally,  a  high 
school  dropout  is  three  and  one-half  times 
more  likely  than  a  graduate  to  be  arrested, 
six  times  more  likely  to  be  an  unwed 
mother,  seven  and  one-half  times  more 
likely  to  be  on  welfare  and  twice  as  likely  to 
be  unemployed  and  poor.  Given  these 
numbers,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  80 
percent  of  the  nation's  prison  inmates  are 
high  school  dropouts.  We  have  all  heard  that 
the  average  annual  cost  of  incarcerating  a 
prisoner  is  $24,000,  compared  to  $3,500  for  a 
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Head  Start  child,  and  $19,000  for  a  student  at 
the  most  expensive  private  college  or 
university  in  the  country.  Clearly, 
something  is  missing  in  our  national 
priorities. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  crime  and 
poverty  are  in  any  way  caused  by  a  failure  in 
our  educational  system.  Nor  am  I  suggesting 
that  schools  alone  either  can  or  should  be 
responsible  for  solving  these  problems.  But  I 
am  suggesting  that  our  educational  system 
has  a  role  to  play,  and  that  this  role  can  best 
be  defined  in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive 
national  education  policy  that  vi^orks  in 
tandem  with  national  social  and  economic 
policies. 

As  a  practical  matter,  many  social  and 
educational  programs  are  already  linked, 
although  too  often  without  adequate 
planning  or  resources.  Ozzie  and  Harriet 
have  been  replaced  by  day-care,  preschool, 
after-school,  family  counseling,  drug  and 
alcohol  programs  and  many  more.  Indeed, 
our  schools  have  become  —  almost  willy- 
nilly  —  a  conveyor  belt  for  delivering  social 
services  and  imparting  moral  training,  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  poorly  equipped  for  the 
tasks  at  hand. 

These  ad  hoc  initiatives  cannot  substitute 
for  a  well-defined  and  comprehensive 
national  education  policy,  one  that  is 
articulated  in  Washington  at  the  highest 
level  by  the  President  and  leaders  m  the 
Congress.  As  professionals  m  the  field  of 
education,  we  can  and  should  play  a  more 
active  role  in  beginning  a  dialogue  that,  we 
hope,  will  help  inform  our  policymakers. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  explore  the 
specific  components  of  a  national  education 
policy  in  detail,  but  let  me  offer  just  a  few 
thoughts  on  what  I  see  as  the  major 
elements.  I  have  touched  on  several  already, 
but  let  me  repeat  them  briefly. 


First  and  foremost,  the  national  policy 
should  build  on  the  strengths  of  our  diverse 
and  pluralistic  education  system  that 
historically  has  been  so  successful  in 
providing  access,  stimulating  creativity  and 
producing  achievement.  Primary 
responsibility  for  designing  and 
implementing  instructional  programs  should 
continue  to  reside  with  state  and  local 
officials  and  private  institutions  and  not 
with  officials  in  Washington. 


At  the  same  time,  the  national  policy  should 
be  comprehensive  in  scope.  Rather  than 
establishing  curricula,  the  policy  should 
enunciate  educational  goals  and  provide 
financial  support  for  programs  at  all  levels  — 
elementary,  secondary,  college,  graduate  and 


postgraduate.  Special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  assuring  access  and  support  for 
minority  students  and  immigrants. 


The  educational  policy  and  programs  should 
be  coordinated  closely  with  national,  social 
and  economic  policies  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  and  conflicts  and  to 
maximize  results. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  elements,  let  me 
suggest  a  few  more  guidelines: 


The  policy  should  recognize  the  importance 
of  vocational  and  technical  education  as  well 
as  liberal  arts  and  professional  education. 


It  should  stimulate  serious  consideration  of 
focus  within  the  curriculum,  the  essentials 
of  education  for  the  21st  century  and  the 
maintenance  of  reasonable  standards  of 
accomplishment. 

It  should  recognize  the  appropriate  limits  of 
specialization.  Recent  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  to  separate  the  functions  of 
teaching  and  research  at  the  higher- 
education  level  would,  in  my  judgment, 
eliminate  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  the 
American  higher-education  system. 


The  policy  should  also  provide  support  and 
resources  for  the  maintenance  of  education's 
physical  infrastructure  at  every  level, 
including  university  laboratories. 


Finally,  the  policy  must  recognize  that 
education  cannot  be  a  cure-all  for  every 
problem  faced  by  our  society. 

As  our  society  and  the  world  continue  to 
change,  we  must  develop  a  new  consensus 
about  work,  values,  governance,  economic 
capability  and  political  philosophy.  This 
means  the  setting  of  goals  and  priorities  and 
the  building  of  the  national  consensus  that 
will  be  required  to  secure  the  allocation  of 
resources  to  get  the  job  done.  Building  such  a 
consensus  will  require  vision  and  leadership, 
both  within  and  outside  government.  And 
this  is  where  people  like  us  —  who  hold 
positions  of  responsibility  within  higher 
education  —  have  a  special  role  to  play  in 
developing  a  strategy  that  can  mobilize 
public  support  for  a  major  national  policy 
initiative  in  education.     ■ 
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Is  Scientific 
Literacy 
Your  Problem? 


Test  Yourself 


You  may  be  dismayed  by  a 
recent  finding  by  the 
National  Science 
Foundation  that  only  6 
percent  of  Americans  can 
be  termed  "scientifically 
literate."  And,  as  if  to 
confirm  this  dismal  figure, 
a  series  of  international 
studies  has  revealed  that 
American  high  school 
students  have  ranked  near 
the  bottom  of  the  list  in 
science  competency. 
Investigators  have  pointed 
to  another  alarming 
statistic:  although 
employment  in  engineering 
and  the  sciences  doubled 
between  1976  and  1986, 
the  number  of  degrees 
earned  in  math  and  the 
sciences  was  stagnant  or 
decreasing.  To  make 
matters  worse,  more  and 
more  degrees  in  these 
fields  are  being  awarded  to 


foreign  students  who  will 
return  to  their  homes  after 
graduation. 

Words  like  "innumeracy" 
—  a  term  to  describe 
people  who  cannot 
manage  simple 
mathematical  concepts  — 
and  such  self-explanatory 
phrases  as  "scientifically 
illiterate"  are  entering  our 
discussions  frequently  as 
we  take  stock  of  our 
sinking  educational 
standards.  Every 
American,  after  all,  has  a 
crying  need  to  be 
scientifically  literate  to 
solve  practical  problems  in 
the  workplace  and  to  take 
intelligent  action  on 
science-related  civic 
issues. 

You  might  enjoy  testing 
yourself  by  means  of  the 
quiz  that  follows.  The 
Brandeis  Review  invited 
faculty  to  help  devise  a 
quiz  so  that  readers  can 
measure  their  ability  to 
apply  and  extrapolate  the 
basic  principles  of  science 
and  math  into  everyday 
life.  Will  you  try  your  hand? 


Choose  the  correct  answer: 


It  is  frequently  said  that 
people  use  only  about 
10  percent  of  their  brains. 
This  can  be  estimated  from: 

measuring  brain  energy 

consumption  asleep  vs. 

awake 

measuring  brain  energy 

consumption  asleep  vs.  very 

excited 

measuring  brain  temperature 

asleep  vs.  awake 

it  really  can't  be  measured 


When  a  newborn  baby  cries, 
its  face  turns  very  red.  This 
is  because: 

the  brain  needs  to  cool  the 

blood 

crying  shuts  off  blood  flow  to 

the  rest  of  the  body 

the  color  acts  as  an  extra  sign 

to  the  caretaker  that  the  baby 

needs  attention 

the  brain's  demand  for  more 

oxygen  is  satisfied 

by  the  flow  of  blood  and  its 

oxygen  to  the  brain 
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The  pH  of  a  glass 

of  water  is  a  measure  of  its: 

a  hardness 
b  salinity 
c  acidity 
d  density 


If  2  atoms  are  isotopes 
of  one  another,  they  have: 

a  the  same  atomic  weight 
b  the  same  atomic  number 
c  the  same  number  of  neutrons 
d  the  same  color 


An  enzyme  is: 

a  protein  that  makes  a 

reaction  go  faster 

a  molecule  that  can  change 

the  direction 

of  a  chemical  reaction 

aformof  DNA 

a  microorganism 

6 

If  a  helium-filled  balloon  is 

heated  from  20°  to  40° 

Fahrenheit: 

its  volume  will  double 
its  heat  capacity  will  increase 
its  mass  will  increase 
its  volume  will  increase  by 
less  than  a  factor  of  2 


/* 


11 

Scrubbers  are  being 
installed  In  coal-burning 
electric  plants  primarily  to: 

lessen  the  emission  of  carbon 

oxides 

lessen  the  emission  of  sulfur 

oxides 

lessen  the  emission  of 

nitrogen  oxides 

lessen  the  emission  of 

hydrocarbons 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


7 

Dry  ice  is: 

a  an  isotopic  form  of  water 
b  solid  carbon  dioxide 
c  highly  poisonous 
d  pale  green  in  color 

8 

The  greenhouse  effect  refers 

to: 

a  a  consequence  of  acid  rain 
b  rapid  growth  of  small  plants 

resulting  from  overcutting  of 

forests 
c  the  gradual  warming  of  the 

atmosphere  due  to  its 

increased  carbon  dioxide 

content 
d  the  cyclic  variation  in  the 

intensity  of  sunspot  activity 


Heavy  water: 

a  contains  small 

concentrations  of  uranium 
b  will  not  freeze 
c  is  denser  than  mercury 
d  is  another  name  for  deuterium 

oxide 

10 

The  major  disadvantage  of 

the  use  of  fusion 

as  a  source  of  power  is: 

a  cost  of  the  fuel 

b  radioactivity  of  substances 

produced 
c  requirement  of  very  high 

temperatures 
d  requirement  of  very  low 

temperatures 


\ 


12 

Acid  rain  has  slowly  "eaten" 
into  metal  statues  because 
the  acid  rain: 

a  neutralizes  the  metal 
b  combusts  the  metal 
c  reduces  the  metal 
d  oxidizes  the  metal 

13 

The  ozone  layer  needs  to  be 

preserved,  because: 

a  ozone  absorbs  radiation  from 

the  sun 
b  ozone  transmits  radiation 

from  the  sun 
c  ozone  absorbs  heat  given  off 

by  the  earth 
d  ozone  reflects  radiation  given 

oft  by  the  earth 


14 

To  hard  boil  an  egg  at  high 
altitudes  rather  than  at  sea 
level  requires: 

a  a  longer  time  because  the 

temperature  of  the  air  at  high 
-    altitudes  is  lower 
b  a  shorter  time  because  the 

temperature  of  the  air  at  high 

altitudes  is  lower 
c  a  longer  time  because  the 

pressure  of  the  air  at  high 

altitudes  is  lower 
d  a  shorter  time  because  the 

pressureof  theairat  high 

altitudes  is  lower 

15 

The  cause  of  the  Aurora 

Borealis  is: 

a  a  reflection  off  an  ice  cap 
b  a  constellation  of  stars  in  our 

galaxy 
c  cirrus  clouds  at  high  altitudes 
d  particles  from  the 

sun  interacting  with  our 

atmosphere 

16 

When  the  control  setting  on 

an  electric  range  where 

water  is  boiling  is  raised 

from  MEDIUM  to  HIGH: 
a  the  water  boils  more  rapidly 

and  its  temperature  increases 
b  the  water  boils  more  rapidly 

but  its  temperature  remains 

the  same 
c  the  water  boils  at  the  same 

rate  but  its  temperature 

increases 
d  the  water  boils  at  the  same 

rate  and  its  temperature  stays 

the  same 
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17 

A  catalyst  can  be  recycled 

because: 

a  it  doesn't  participate  in  ttie 

reaction  it  speeds  up 
b  it  is  not  changed  by  ttie 

reaction  it  speeds  up 
c  so  little  of  It  is  consumed  by 

the  reaction  it  speeds  up 
d  a  catalyzed  reaction  can  be 

reversed 

18 

Compared  with  natural 

vitamin  C, 

synthetic  vitamin  C  is: 

a  less  effective  and  slightly 

toxic 
b  equally  effective  but  more 

expensive 
c  equally  effective  and  less 

expensive 
d  less  effective  but  less 

expensive 

19 

The  last  line  of  the  nursery 
rhyme,  "All  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  couldn't  put  Humpty- 
Dumpty  together  again"  is 
an  example  of  the: 

a  conservation  of  mass 

b  the  first  law 
of  thermodynamics 

c  the  second  law 
of  thermodynamics 

d  the  third  law 
of  thermodynamics 


20 

Both  the  sun  and  moon  exert 

force  on  the  waters  of  the 

earth.  Their  relative  roles 

are: 
a  the  moon  exerts  the  greater 

force  and  is  more 

important  than  the  sun  in 

producing  tides 
b  the  moon  exerts  the  lesser 

force  but  is  more 

important  than  the  sun  in 

producing  tides 
c  the  moon  exerts  the  greater 

force  but  is  less 

important  than  the  sun  in 

producing  tides 
d  the  moon  exerts  the  lesser 

force  and  is  less  important 

than  the  sun  in  producing 

tides 

21 

What  is  true  about  the 

frequency  of  high  tides  is: 

a  there  is|ust  1  high  tide 
each  day  since  the  high  tide 
bulge  facing  the  moon 
moves  once  around  the  earth 
in  about  24  hours 

b  there  may  be  more  than  1 
high  tide  in  a  day  even  though 
the  high  tide  bulge  facing 
the  moon  moves  once  around 
the  earth  in  about  24  hours 

c  there  is  always  more  than  1 
high  tide  each  day  since  a 
high  tide  bulge  facing  the 
moon  moves  once  around  the 
earth  in  about  12  hours 

d  there  may  be  only  1  high  tide 
each  day  even  though  the 
high  tide  bulge  facing  the 
moon  moves  around  the  earth 
in  about  12  hours 


22 

The  hydrogen  bomb  and  the 
sun  both  depend  upon 
nuclear  reactions  for  power: 

a  for  both,  the  power  is 

provided  by  fusion 
b  for  both,  ttie  power  is 

provided  by  fission 
c  for  the  hydrogen  atom,  the 

power  IS  provided  by  fusion 

while  for  the  sun,  the  power 

is  provided  by  fission 
d  for  the  hydrogen  atom,  the 

power  IS  provided  by  fission 

while  for  the  sun,  the  power 

is  provided  by  fusion 

23 

By  consuming  1  pound  of 

beef: 

a  you  barely  satisfy  your 

minimum  daily  protein 

requirement 
b  you  consume  the  transferred 

product  of  10  pounds  of  gram 

fed  to  the  animal 
c  you  overload  the  nitrogen 

elimination  capacity  of  your 

kidneys 
d  you  satisfy  an  absolute  need 

for  red  meat 


n 


24 

DNA,  the  hereditary  material 
of  living  cells,  is  at  once  a 
giant  molecule  and  a  very 
stable  chemical.  Its  stability 
over  thousands  of  cell 
generations  is  due  to: 

a  very  strong  chemical  bonds 
between  its  constituents 

b  an  efficient  mechanism  for 
repairing  damaged  segments 

c  a  protective  envelope  that 
keeps  away  harmful 
influences 

d  the  presence  of  many 
"reserve"  copies  in  each  cell 


25 

While  the  occurrence  of 

mutations  is  a  random  event 

in  nature,  genetic 
"engineers"  can  achieve 

desirable  genetic  traits  by: 
a  moving  existing  genes  into 

new  combinations 
b  building  new  genes  from 

scratch 
c  artificially  speeding  up 

mutations  and  waiting  for  the 
"right  one"  to  show  up 
d  changing  external  conditions 

so  organisms  will  be  forced  to 

adapt  to  them 
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When  a  sharp  point  touches 
our  finger  we  register  pain 
within  a  fraction  of  a  second 
because: 

a  a  single  uninterrupted  nerve 

runs  from  each  palm  receptor 

to  ttie  brain 
b  ttie  transmission  of  nerve 

impulses  IS  a  purely  electrical 

(and  ttierefore  rapid) 

ptienomenon 
c  ttie  sensory  nerves  are  faster 

ttian  motor  nerves 
d  ttie  chemical  transmission  of 

impulses  between  nerve  cells 

matches  the  speed  of 

transmission  along  the  nerve 

27 

As  seen  under  the 
microscope  the  structure  of 
bacterial  cells  is  different 
from  that  of  other  single- 
celled  organisms,  such  as 
protozoa  or  algae,  because: 

a  bacteria  have  rigid  cell  walls, 
unlike  the  other  cells 

b  cells  of  higher  organisms 
move  by  creeping  while 
bacteria  have  whip-like 
flagella 

c  higher  cells  are  subdivided 
into  compartments  while 
bacteria  lack  internal 
organization 

d  the  hereditary  material  of  the 
bacterial  cell  is  chemically 
different  from  that  in  higher 
organisms 


28 

Cloning  an  adult  human 

being  to  produce  a 

genetically  identical  copy  is 

a  theoretical  possibility 

because: 
a  the  Human  Genome  Proiect 

will  soon  provide  us  with  a 

complete  blueprint  of  our 

genes 
b  it  has  been  shown  with  other 

animals  that  a  single  body  cell 

can  be  grown  into  a  whole 

animal  again 
c  we  can  chemically  double  the 

chromosome  number 

of  the  haptoid  germ  cells 
d  human  tissue  can 

be  indefinitely  preserved  by 

freezing 

29 

Depletion  of  the  ozone  layer 

is  harmful  to  life  on  earth 

because: 

a  moresolar  heat  will  enter  the 
atmosphere  and  raise  the 
earths  surface  temperature 

b  the  more  intense  light  will 
harm  the  green  plants  and 
thus  reduce  photosynthesis 

c  more  ultraviolet  light  will 
penetrate  causing  mutations 
and  damage  to  cells 

d  more  cosmic  rays  will  arrive 
disrupting  the  molecular 
structure  of  cells  by  ionization 

30 

If  the  diameter  of  a  circle 

is  1,  the  distance  all  around 

the  circle  is: 
a  180 
b  360 
c  22/7 
d  a  number  recently 

computed  to  400,000,000 

decimal  places 


31 

A  computer  has  8  switches, 
each  of  which  can  be  set 
in  2  positions.  The  number 
of  possible  settings  is: 

a  16 

b  64 

c  256 

d  40,320 

32 

If  the  side  of  a  square 
is  100,  the  length  of  the 
diagonal  is: 

a  a  whole  number 

b  a  fraction 

c  an  infinite  decimal  that 

repeats 
d  an  infinite  decimal  that  never 

repeats 


33 

(1  +  1/1000)'"°  is 

between  1  and  2 
between  2  and  3 
between  3  and  10 
bigger  than  10 

34 


When  9"''  is  written  out,  the 
number  of  digits  is: 

a  less  than  100 

b  between  100  and  1,000 

c  between  1.000  and  1,000,000 

d  more  than  1,000,000 


35 

An  unbiased  coin  is  tossed 

1,000  times.  The  probability 

of  getting  600  or  more  heads 

is: 

a  less  than  1  in  1,000,000 

b  between  1  in  1,000  and  1  in 
100 

c  between  1  in  100  and  1  in  10 

d  about  4  in  10 

36 

This  year,  the  total  tuition, 
room  and  board  and  fees  at 
leading  private  colleges  is 
nearly  $20,000.  Assuming  a 
6  percent  annual  inflation 
rate,  the  cost  when  your 
just-born  child  reaches  18 
will  be: 

a  $35,000 

b  $42,000 

c  $50,000 

d  $57,000 


Answers 

Id  2d  3c  4b  5a  6d  7b 
8c  9d  10c  11  b  12d  13a 
14c   15d   16b   17b   18c   19c 


20  b 

21  b   22  a 

23  b 

24  b 

25  a 

26  d   27  c 

28  b 

29  c   30  d 

31c 

32  d   33  b 

34d 

35  a 

36d 

Placement 

26- 

36  correct 

You  ought  to  be 

a  professor 

16-25  correct 

You  should  have  earned 

departmental  honors 

0-15  correct 
Tsk  -  Tsk 
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Frank  Susman  '63 
Leaping  to  Imponderables 


by  Brenda  Marder 


Attorney  Frank  Susman  talks 
with  reporters  in  Washington 
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The  bronze  statue  of  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
perched  atop  a  knoll  in  the  center  of  the  campus 
is  electrifying.  No  aloof  deliberator  confined  to  his 
bench,  he  stands  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other, 
poised  to  advance,  as  if  the  hill  could  not  contain 
him.  On  his  right  hand,  which  is  raised,  the  index 
finger  thrusts  upward  as  if  he  were  addressing  an 
issue.  His  eyes  search  out  the  undefined  space 
beyond.  With  the  pronounced  inclination  of  his 
torso  and  his  robes  flying  back  in  response  to 
forward  motion,  he  is  all  engagement. 

The  University's  namesake  leaves  a  formidable 
legacy.  Brandeis'  nomination  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1916 
signaled  a  turning  point  in  American  history. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  22  years  of  his 
career  on  the  Court,  he  was,  along  with  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a  great  dissenter,  and  his 
dissenting  opinions  continually  challenged  the 
predominant  conservatism  of  his  colleagues. 
Eventually,  Brandeis'  views  on  the  law,  and  its 


ability  to  adapt  to  social  realities,  helped  to  remold 
the  social  and  legal  philosophy  of  the  country. 

If  the  physical  presence  of  Justice  Brandeis  on 
the  campus  is  strikingly  evoked  by  the  statue, 
does  his  spiritual  presence  also  hover?  Difficult  to 
say.  But  enough  Brandeis  University  alumni  are 
engaged  in  the  field  of  social  justice  to  suggest 
that  something  occurs  here  in  the  educational 
process  to  stimulate  a  concern  for  adapting  the 
law  to  social  questions.  Among  the  best-known 
alumni  in  this  domain  is  Frank  Susman  '63, 
whose  advocacy  for  the  right  of  abortion  for 
women  predates  the  Roe  v.  Wade  landmark 
decision,  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1973.  When  the  Court  this  past  AphI  heard 
arguments  on  Webster  v.  Reproductive  Health 
Services.  Susman  was  allotted  30  minutes, 
according  to  Court  procedure,  to  present  his  side 
of  the  issue.  He  hoped  to  persuade  the  nine 
justices  to  rule  against  a  (vlissouri  statute  that 
restricts  women's  right  to  abortion  and  to 
convince  the  bench  to  leave  Roe  v.  Wade 
untouched. 

The  decision,  announced  in  July,  proved  to  be  a 
disappointment  to  Susman  and  other  pro-choice 
advocates  and  a  triumph  for  pro-life  forces.  It 
provided  also  a  powerful  indication  of  how  the 
Court  might  decide  on  future  cases  concerning 
abortion.  In  a  5-4  ruling,  the  Court  allowed  states 
to  place  certain  limits  on  abortion.  The  majority  of 
justices  is  ready,  it  seems,  to  uphold  state 
restrictions  that  have  been  ruled  unconstitutional 
for  the  past  16  years. 

To  present  an  oral  argument  before  the  highest 
court  in  the  land  is  no  quotidian  occasion  under 
any  circumstances:  always,  the  sense  that  one  is 
bound  up  in  the  course  of  history  is  implicit  in 
each  appearance  in  this  hallowed  courtroom. 
When  Susman  appeared  in  April,  the  debate  was 
focused  not  only  on  matters  of  life  and  death  but 
probed  beyond  to  the  awesome  imponderables  of 
human  existence:  "when  does  life  actually 
begin?"  and  "how  does  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  protect  the  rights  of  mother  and 
unborn  child?"  Set  these  issues  against  the 
blinding  light  of  publicity,  the  raw  voices  of 
thousands  of  protestors  echoing  through  the 
Capitol,  the  human  passions  that  these  subjects 
arouse  throughout  the  country  and  you  can  well 
imagine  the  heightened  drama  in  this  particular 
Court  session.  As  a  phncipal  performer  stood 
Susman,  a  veteran  litigator.  The  St.  Louis  native 
holds  the  distinction  of  having  argued  more 
reproductive  rights  cases  before  the  Court  than 
any  other  attorney  living  or  dead.  The  April 
argument  marked  his  fifth  appearance  before  the 
Supreme  Court  to  defend  abortion  rights. 

Susman's  activities  concerning  abortion  began  in 
the  late  1 960s.  The  48-year-old  \awyer  became 
aware  of  the  problem  of  abortion  very  early  in  his 
career  when  he  volunteered  to  provide  legal 
advice  for  people  calling  on  a  hotline.  Some  of  the 
most  desperate  were  pregnant  women  who  were 
contemplating  suicide.  Judith  Widdicombe,  a 
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cofounder  of  Reproductive  Health  Services  and 
now  chair  of  its  board  of  trustees,  remembers 
meeting  with  Susman  in  the  mid-1960s  to  plan 
ways  to  help  these  distressed  women.  "He  has 
been  a  tireless  supporter  since  then, "  she  says. 
"He  represents  us  in  all  of  our  legal  affairs.  I,  as 
board  chair,  made  the  decision  to  be  a  lead 
plaintiff  in  the  recent  Supreme  Court  case,  but 
Frank  and  I  have  been  strategizing  since  May 
1986,  when  the  restrictive  bill  was  first  enacted  in 
Missouri." 

As  a  result  of  his  experience  with  the  hotline, 
Susman  helped  found  an  organization  called 
Clergy  Consultation  Services  in  St.  Louis.  The 
organization  was  specifically  set  up  to  find 
services  for  women  to  terminate  their  pregnancies 
—  legally  or  illegally  —  if  they  so  desired.  He 
recalled  in  a  telephone  interview  with  the 
Brandeis  Review  that  "there  were  not  many  legal 
sources  at  that  time  and  if  they  did  exist  most 
women  could  not  afford  them." 

He  remembers  that  "the  organization  was  quite 
competent  but  wasn't  able  to  assist  every  woman 
who  wanted  an  abortion.  We  couldn't  advertise,  of 
course,  and  it  was  illegal  not  only  to  assist,  but 
also  to  encourage  abortion  in  Missouri.  But  it  was 
amazing  how  quickly  word  spread  and  people 
came  seeking  help."  Clergy  Consultation 
Services  stayed  in  operation  until  the  moment  the 
Roe  V.  Wade  decision  was  announced  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Then,  some  of  the  same  people 
who  were  involved  with  the  organization  and 
others  immediately  set  up  its  successor, 
Reproductive  Health  Services.  That  agency 
moved  to  the  attack  as  a  lead  plaintiff  some  years 
later,  with  Susman  as  the  counsel,  in  a  successful 
challenge  in  two  lower  federal  courts  to  the  1 986 
Missouri  law  barring  public  employees  from  taking 
part  in  abortions  not  necessary  to  save  the  life  of 
the  mother  and  barring  the  use  of  public  buildings 
for  abortions.  This  is  the  case  that  finally  reached 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  by  the 
Missouri  Attorney  General  in  Apnl  1989. 

This  successor  enterprise  is  now  the  key  target  of 
Missoun's  pro-life  advocates  since  it  performs 
about  8.500  abortions  per  year,  half  of  all 
abortions  in  the  state,  doing  them  in  both  the  first 
and  second  trimester  of  pregnancy.  For  one-third 
of  the  women  who  cannot  pay  the  fee. 
Reproductive  Health  Services,  a  not-for-profit 
organization,  performs  the  procedure  free  or  at 
reduced  charges.  For  the  most  part,  its  operation 
is  not  affected  by  the  July  decision.  The  ruling 
puts  a  ban  only  on  public  hospitals  (not  private)  or 
other  taxpayer-supported  facilities  from 
performing  abortions  not  necessary  to  saving  life, 
even  if  no  public  funds  are  expended.  That 
decision  also  bans  public  employees,  including 
doctors,  nurses  and  other  health  care  providers 
from  performing  or  assisting  an  abortion  not 
necessary  to  save  a  woman's  life. 

However,  Reproductive  Health  Services  is 
affected  by  the  hotly  debated  issue  called  viability 
testing,  part  of  the  Missouri  law  that  the  July 


decision  upheld,  that  mandates  medical  tests  to 
be  performed  on  any  fetus  thought  to  be  at  least 
20  weeks  old  to  determine  its  ability  to  live  outside 
the  womb.  While  Roe  v.  Wade  allows  certain 
regulations  in  the  second  trimester  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  mother,  and  greater  restrictions  only 
in  the  third  trimester  to  protect  the  fetus,  at  least 
five  justices  support  the  state's  interest  in 
protecting  potential  life  whenever  possible.  This 
indicates  that  at  some  point  the  bench  might 
uphold  further  restrictions  at  earlier  dates  in  the 
pregnancy  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  fetus.  And 
what  rings  especially  ominously  for  Reproductive 
Health  Services'  ability  to  operate  effectively  is 
the  Turnock  v.  Ragsdale  case  on  the  docket  for 
October,  which  concerns  state  regulations  of 
pnvate  clinics. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  threats  when  we  spoke 
last  June,  Susman  was  convinced  that  the  Court 
would  not  completely  overturn  Roe  v.  Wade.  "I 
don't  believe  you  can  turn  back  the  clock  16 
years.  I  don't  believe  the  Court  is  prepared  to  go 
back."  His  major  fear  is  that  if  they  tinker  with  the 
1 973  decision,  making  it  easier  for  the  states  to 
pass  restrictions,  then  the  poor  and  the  young  will 
be  the  first  to  fall  off  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

Susman  is  an  emphatic  advocate  of  abortion 
clinics  such  as  Reproductive  Health  Services,  as 
opposed  to  hospitals.  In  defense  of  clinics,  he 
points  to  their  unique  advantage:  "they  are  the 
best  place  for  abortions  for  a  multitude  of 
reasons,  but  the  singular  merit  is  that  they  are  run 
by  women  and  women  health  groups  and  provide 
ongoing  counseling.  Doctors  see  the  patient  for 
only  10  minutes  when  they  perform  the  abortions: 
everything  else  is  done  by  female  counselors  and 
nurses.  Hospitals,  to  the  contrary,  are  managed 
and  sometimes  owned  by  physicians  who  are 
mostly  males."  Susman  sees  abortion  as  the 
simplest  of  surgical  procedures,  one  that  is  most 
cheaply  and  safely  delivered  in  an  outpatient 
facility.  "The  safety  of  abortion  has  to  do  with  the 
skill  of  the  practitioner.  People  who  perform 
abortions  at  outpatient  clinics  have  done  tens  of 
thousands  of  them.  Conversely,  if  a  woman  goes 
to  a  hospital  the  abortion  will  probably  be 
performed  by  a  physician  who  has  done 
considerably  fewer." 

He  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  "abortion  clinics 
and  the  delivery  of  abortion  services 
revolutionized  health  care  in  the  United  States 
overnight  when  abortions  were  legalized."  Now 
90  percent  of  all  abortions  performed  in  the 
United  States  are  done  in  clinics. 

B.J.  Isaacson-Jones,  director  of  Reproductive 
Health  Services,  whose  facilities  aid  women  from 
a  10-state  area,  sees  Susman  as  an  integral  and 
necessary  part  of  that  organization.  She  says  that 
he  sits  in  on  all  major  meetings,  guides  the 
agency  on  financial  management  and  advises  it 
on  all  legal  matters.  "I  operate  the  clinic  with  the 
philosophy  that  all  rules  are  made  to  be  broken. 
When  my  staff  approaches  a  patient,  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  rules  are  adapted  so  that  they  fit  the 
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needs  of  the  patient.  Frank  helps  me  to  adapt  the 
rules  so  that  the  best  options  are  available  for  the 
women  whether  they  choose  parenthood, 
adoption  or  abortion,"  she  says. 

In  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  April, 
Susman  argued  for  Reproductive  Health  Services 
along  with  Planned  Parenthood  Affiliate  In  Kansas 
City  as  the  lead  plaintiffs.  The  suit  was  a  joint 
financial  project  with  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  America  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  an  organization  that  had  honored 
Susman  in  the  past  for  his  pursuit  of  social  justice. 
In  the  oral  argument  Susman  debated  against 
Acting  Solicitor  General  Charles  Fried,  who 
represented  the  federal  government  and  William 
Webster,  attorney  general  of  Missouri.  Susman 
felt  the  federal  governments  appearance  was 
Inappropriate.  "I  think  the  administration's 
Interjecting  Itself  into  a  case  In  which  it  was  not  a 
party  and  in  which  there  was  no  substantial 
federal  Interest  was  very  unusual. " 

In  the  oral  argument,  the  question  that  the  judges 
seemed  bent  on  exploring  was  whether  a 
reexamination  of  the  constitutional  basis  of 
abortion  could  be  limited  to  abortion,  or  whether  it 
would  force  them  to  reexamine  the  constitutional 
privacy  doctrine  that  also  includes  the  right  to  use 
birth  control. 

Justice  Antonin  Scalia,  who  joined  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1986  and  who  is  critical  of  Roe  v.  Wade, 
leapt  directly  to  the  Imponderables  when  he 
asked  Susman,  "how  can  the  right  to  abortion  be 
defended  as  a  'fundamental  rigfit'  unless  you 
make  the  determination  that  the  organism  that  is 
destroyed  is  not  human  life?"  Susman  replied  that 
the  "question  of  when  life  begins  Is  a  question 
verifiable  only  by  reliance  on  faith."  He 
maintained  that  everyone  agrees  on  the 
physiological  facts  but  disagrees  on  "what  you 
call  that  collection  of  physiological  facts." 

Justice  Scalia  carried  the  discussion  yet  a  step 
further.  "I  agree  with  you  entirely,  but  what 
conclusion  does  that  lead  you  to?  That,  therefore 
there  must  be  a  'fundamental  right'  on  the  part  of 
the  woman  to  destroy  this  thing  that  we  don't 
know  what  It  Is?  Or  rather  that  whether  there  Is  or 
Isn't  is  a  matter  you  vote  upon?" 

Susman's  answer  summed  up  his  basic  premise: 
"The  conclusion  to  which  this  leads  me  is  that 
when  you  have  an  issue  that  is  so  divisive  and  so 
emotional  and  so  personal  and  so  intimate,  that  it 
must  be  left  as  a  'fundamental  right'  to  the 
individual  to  make  that  choice." 

Susman's  attack  against  Acting  Solicitor  General 
Charles  Fried,  centered  on  the  debate  over 
privacy.  In  his  oral  argument  Fried  contended  that 
the  earlier  cases  such  as  the  1 965  decision, 
Griswold  V.  Connecticut,  which  established  the 
right  to  use  birth  control,  was  covered  by  a 
constitutional  right  to  privacy  and  should  not  be 
overturned.  At  the  same  time,  Fned  had  argued 
that  Roe  v.  Wade  ought  to  be  overturned. 


Susman  challenged  Fried  by  claiming,  "there  no 
longer  existed  any  bright  line  between  the 
■fundamental  right'  that  was  established  in 
Griswold  and  the  fundamental  nght'  of  abortion 
that  was  established  in  Roe."  He  bolstered  his 
position  by  explaining  that  the  latest  forms  of  birth 
control  including  pills  as  well  as  intrauterine 
devices,  "work  by  blocking  the  development  of  a 
fertilized  egg.  These  forms  of  contraception  are 
also  abortifacients,"  he  said.  "We  are  not  still 
dealing  with  the  common  barrier  methods  of 
Griswold."  Susman  added,  "that's  why  I  suggest 
to  this  court  that  we  need  to  deal  with  one  right, 
the  right  to  procreate.  We  are  no  longer  talking 
about  two  separate  and  distinct  rights." 

A  case  like  this  demands  an  enormous  amount  of 
emotional  commitment.  But  reproductive  rights  is 
not  the  only  social  issue  that  dominates  Susman's 
calendar.  He  handles  separation  of  church  and 
state  litigation  and  oversees  St.  Louis  jails  under 
federal  court  order  to  make  sure  they  are  in 
compliance  with  the  law.  But  as  he  puts  it,  he 
earns  his  living  handling  corporate  law  as  a 
partner  in  the  24-person  law  firm,  Susman, 
Schermer,  RImmel  and  Shifrin.  Another  partner  in 
the  firm,  Thomas  Blumenthal,  assisted  Susman  at 
the  Supreme  Court. 

His  work  keeps  him  travelling.  When  we  spoke 
last  summer,  he  had  travelled,  within  the  space  of 
two  weeks  to  San  Francisco,  St.  Paul,  Boston, 
tVlinneapolis  and  New  York.  Besides  serving  on 
many  civic  boards  and  committees  he  is  a 
frequent  speaker  at  conferences  and  universities 
and  on  news  media  shows  concerning  legal, 
medical  and  constitutional  questions. 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  how  Justice  Louis 
Brandels  would  have  stood  on  the  abortion  issue, 
although  to  be  sure  he  was  a  great  liberal.  Still, 
the  issue  would  have  engaged  him  fully  and  one 
senses  that  If  he  did  not  agree  with  all  of 
Susman's  opinions  on  abortion,  he  would  have 
lauded  his  commitment  and  his  attempt  to  adjust 
a  living  Constitution  to  the  needs  of  society.    ■ 


"How  can  the  right  to 
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Commencement  Address 
Brandeis  University 


E.L.  Doctorow 


Sunday,  May  21,  1989 


Below  is  the  text  of  E.L.  Doctorow's 
Commencement  address  as  edited  for  publication 
by  the  author.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
University's  38th  Commencement,  he  received 
a  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  from  Brandeis. 


Dr.  Handler,  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  deans 
of  the  university,  honored  doctoral  degree  recipients, 
distinguished  members  of  the  faculty,  parents,  friends, 
and  most  especially  the  pride  and  point  of  these 
proceedings  —  the  shining,  resplendent  Class  of  1989: 

Good  morning,  class.  You've  been  gomg  to  school  all 
your  lives,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you'll  be  free.  But  not 
until  I've  finished  talking  to  you.  I'm  the  last 
compulsory  lecture  of  your  undergraduate  careers.  I 
represent  your  faculty's  last  shot  at  you,  their  last 
chance  to  tell  you  what  they  meant,  before  you  slip 
out  of  their  grasp  forever. 

You  know,  a  few  miles  away,  not  one  but  two  heads  of 
state  are  this  moment  about  to  address  graduates  like 
yourselves  in  a  stadium  seating  30,000  people.  What 
they  say  will  be  of  only  theoretical  interest  to  the 
young  men  and  women  somewhere  in  that  crowd 
whom  they  are  presumably  there  to  address.  Perhaps 
they  will  use  the  occasion  to  enunciate  major  foreign 
policy  statements,  and  when  they  are  through,  they 
will  get  back  into  their  motorcade  with  the  Secret 
Service  men  running  alongside,  and  lift  off  in  their 
helicopters,  and  the  TV  cameras  will  shut  down,  and 
the  army  of  reporters  will  scatter,  and  those  students, 
at  least  the  ones  who  didn't  scalp  their  graduation 
tickets,  will  be  able  to  look  at  one  another  and  say: 
"Well,  it  is  historic  to  see  a  President,  but  what,  after 
all,  has  been  celebrated  here?" 

What,  indeed? 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  university  this  morning  looks 
very,  very  good  by  way  of  contrast.  Your  president  and 
faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees  have  presumed  a 


commencement  should  be  directed  to  the  graduating 
seniors  in  an  academic  settmg  that  retains  its  meaning 
and  integrity  —  that  what  is  being  celebrated  is  the 
moment  of  your  personal  rite  of  passage,  the  moment 
of  the  beginning  of  your  post-collegiate  lives.  And  they 
know  it's  a  crucial  moment,  a  solemn  celebratory 
moment,  that  should  not  be  scanted;  and  so,  I'm 
honored  to  be  called  upon  to  speak  to  you  —  not  a 
politician  but  a  writer,  a  novelist  included,  I  like  to 
think,  among  the  "unacknowledged  legislators  of  the 
world,"  in  Shelley's  phrase  —  you  English  majors 
know  that  —  unacknowledged  like  the  poets,  like  all 
artists,  in  fact,  helpless  legislators  of  created 
consciousness  who  from  the  struggles  of  their  own 
minds  make  poems  and  stories  that  would  contribute 
to  the  moral  consciousness  of  their  time. 

So  I  will  begin  by  turning  for  instruction  to  an  earlier 
unacknowledged  legislator,  a  story  writer,  a  novelist, 
who  lived  and  flourished  in  the  1920s.  His  name  was 
Sherwood  Anderson,  and  he's  most  famous  today  for  a 
small  book  of  stories  about  life  in  a  small  town  in 
middle  America  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
WinesbuTg,  Ohio  is  the  title  of  this  book.  Some  of  you 
may  know  it.  And  in  his  introduction  to  the  book, 
Anderson  proposes  a  theory  which  he  calls  the  theory 
of  grotesques.  It  is  not  a  scientific  theory  but  a 
historical  poetic  theory  of  what  happens  to 
people  sometimes  as  they  strive  to  give  value  and 
meaning  to  their  lives. 

Here  is  the  theory:  that  all  about  us  in  the  world  are 
many  truths  to  live  by,  and  they  are  all  beautiful  — 
the  truth  of  passion  and  love,  the  truth  of  candor  and 
of  thrift,  the  truth  of  patriotism,  the  truth  of  self- 
reliance,  and  so  on.  But  as  people  come  along  and  try 
to  make  something  of  themselves,  they  snatch  up  a 
truth  and  make  it  their  own  predominating  truth  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  And  what  happens,  says 
Anderson,  is  that  the  moment  a  person  does  this  — 
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clutches  one  truth  too  tightly  —  the  truth  so  embraced 
becomes  a  lie  and  the  person  turns  into  a  grotesque. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  you're  thrifty  and  you  work 
hard  and  scrimp  and  save  and  live  modestly  in  order  to 
pay  your  way  through  college.  Your  thrift  is  a  good 
thing.  But  then  afterward,  in  later  life,  long  after  it  is 
necessary,  you  continue  to  deny  yourself  and  you  save 
and  save  until  hoarding  money  becomes  an  end  in 
itself.  Your  thrift  has  become  a  lie.  You've  turned  into 
a  miser.  You've  become  a  grotesque.  You  see  how  it 
works?  If,  for  instance,  your  patriotism  blinds  you  to 
all  other  moral  and  ethical  truths,  and  from  your  love 
of  country  you  deceive  duly  constituted  bodies  of 
governmental  authority,  and  you  break  laws  and  shred 
documents,  the  truth  of  patriotism  has  turned  to  a  lie 
in  your  embrace  of  it,  and  made  you  a  grotesque.  Or 
take  the  truth  of  self-reliance.  It  is  undeniably 
beautiful.  It  was  the  truth  that  underlay  the  entire 
Administration  of  the  previous  President,  Ronald 
Reagan  —  this  idea  of  self-reliance,  rugged 
individualism.  Who  wouldn't  like  to  stand  up  for 
himself,  independently,  and  make  his  own  way 
through  life?  Yet  Mr.  Reagan's  advocacy  of  self- 
reliance  caused  him  to  scorn  or  forget  other  truths  — 
of  community,  for  example,  and  the  moral 
responsibility  we  have  toward  those  with  fewer 
advantages,  and  the  profound  truth  of  the 
interdependence  of  all  society's  citizens.  And  so  he 
was  moved  at  various  times  in  his  Administration  to 
take  away  school  lunches  from  needy  children  and 
tuition  loans  from  students,  and  to  deny  legal  services 
to  poor  people  and  psychological  counseling  to 
Vietnam  veterans,  and  Social  Security  payments  to 
handicapped  people.  You  see  how  it  works  —  this 
theory? 


In  fact,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  insofar  as  Mr.  Reagan 
inserted  his  particular  truth  into  the  national 
American  mind  he  made  it  the  lobotomizing  pin  of 
conservative  philosophy  that  has  governed  us  and  is 
continuing  to  govern  us  to  this  very  moment. 

The  philosophical  conservative  is  someone  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  other  people's  suffering  for  his 
principles.  And  so  we  now  have  hundreds  of 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  our  citizens  lying 
around  in  the  streets  of  our  cities,  sleeping  in 
doorways,  begging  with  styrofoam  cups.  We  didn't 
have  a  class  of  permanent  beggars  in  this  country  —  in 
the  United  States  of  America  —  15  or  20  years  ago.  We 
didn't  have  kids  selling  crack  in  their  grade  schools,  or 
businessmen  magnifying  their  fortunes  into 
megafortunes  by  stock  manipulation  and  thievery  —  I 
don't  remember  such  epidemics  of  major  corporate 
fraud.  A  decade  ago  you  did  not  have  college  students 
scrawling  racial  epithets  or  anti-Semitic  graffiti  on  the 
room  doors  of  their  fellow  students.  You  did  not  have 
cops  strangling  teen-age  boys  to  death  or  shooting 
elderly  deranged  women  in  their  own  homes.  You  did 
not  have  scientists  falsifying  the  results  of 
experiments,  or  preachers  committing  the  sins  against 
which  they  so  thunderously  preached.  A  generation  or 
so  back,  you  didn't  have  every  class  of  society,  and 
every  occupation,  widely,  ruggedly  practicing  its  own 
characteristic  form  of  crime. 

So  something  poisonous  has  been  set  loose  in  the  last 
several  years  as  we  have  enjoyed  life  under  the  power 
and  principles  of  political  conservatism.  And  I  have 
used  Sherwood  Anderson's  theory  of  the  grotesque  to 
account  for  it,  but  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it  —  a 
gangsterdom  of  spirit,  perhaps.  I  do  know  that  to 
describe  it  is  bad  form.  To  speak  of  a  loss  of  cohesion 
in  society,  a  loss  of  moral  acuity,  is  tiresome.  It  is  the 
tiresome  talk  of  liberalism.  In  fact,  part  of  this 
poisonous  thing  that  I'm  trying  to  describe  is  its 
characteristic  way  of  dealing  with  criticism:  It  used  to 
be  enough  to  brand  a  critic  as  a  radical  or  a  leftist  to 
make  people  turn  away.  Now  we  need  only  to  call  him 
a  liberal.  Soon  "moderate"  will  be  the  M  word, 
'conservative"  will  be  the  C  word  and  only  fascists  will 
be  in  the  mainstream.  And  that  degradation  of 
discourse,  that,  too,  is  part  of  this  something  that  is 
really  rotten  in  America  right  now. 

Some  of  you,  perhaps  some  of  your  parents,  may  be 
wondering  at  this  time  if  I  am  speaking  appropriately 
for  this  occasion,  which  is  after  all  a  celebration.  In 
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answer,  I  have  to  say  I  believe  my  subject  is  all  too 
appropriate;  I  think  it  is  my  obligation  to  tell  you,  as 
truthfully  as  I  can,  the  context,  the  social  setting  in 
which  you  will  find  yourself  when  you  walk  out  of 
here  with  your  degree.  As  an  unacknowledged 
legislator,  I  am  giving  you  not  a  State  of  the  Union 
Address  but  a  State  of  the  Mind  of  the  Union  Address. 

What  does  it  do  to  you  young  people,  I  wonder,  to 
grow  up  in  a  time  in  which  the  bottom-line  standard 
of  business  thinking  now  controls  every  aspect  of  our 
lives?  You  may  have  heard  our  President  ask  just  the 
other  day  that  the  Senate  delay  its  consideration  of  a 
bill  to  apply  stricter  ethical  standards  to  government 
officials.  Mr.  Bush  is  worried  that  if  men  and  women 
are  made  to  behave  honestly,  they  won't  want  to  work 
in  his  Administration.  That's  funny,  except  that  at  one 
time  people  were  honored  to  be  called  upon  to  use 
their  expertise  for  the  sake  of  their  country.  There  was 
an  ideal  of  public  service,  and  financial  sacrifice  was 
part  of  that  ideal.  Now,  it  is  taken  for  granted  by 
everyone  in  Washington  that  people  can  only  be 
expected  to  come  to  work  for  their  country  if  they  can 
afterward  turn  a  trick  from  it. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  find  myself  thinking  of  a 
lately  deceased  Brandeis  graduate  —  as  unbusinesslike 
a  person  as  you'd  ever  meet.  He  is  not  the  sort  of 
alumnus  you  would  expect  to  be  mentioned  or  that  I 
would  expect  to  mention  in  a  commencement  address. 
His  name  was  Abbie  Hoffman,  Class  of  '59. 1  knew 
Abbie,  though  we  were  not  close,  and  I  didn't  have 
that  much  contact  with  him  after  the  sixties.  The 
truth  is  I  found  him  easier  to  take  from  a  distance;  I 
have  to  admit  that  our  ways  were  different,  but  I 
admired  him  tremendously.  He  was  fearless,  and  very 
funny,  with  the  humor,  the  precision  of  insight  of  a 
great  political  cartoonist.  And  as  an  activist  he  put  his 
body  on  the  line.  In  the  sixties  he  was  a  scruffy  sort  of 
fellow,  skinny  and  nimble,  somewhat  unwashed- 
looking  with  his  torn  T-shirts  and  jeans,  his  long  hair, 
his  headband.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Yippies,  the 
Youth  International  Party.  And  he  was  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  antiwar  movement  m  the  days  of  the  big  street 
demonstrations  much  like  the  one  they  have  been 
having  in  China,  the  students,  these  days,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  to  bring  government  into  alignment 
with  the  popular  will  of  the  people. 

Anyway,  Abby  did  street  theater,  he  staged  events  that 
might  be  clownish  or  vulgar  but  that  invariably  caught 
the  attention  of  the  media  and  enraged  the  authorities. 


(For  instance,  I  remember  he  once  wore  a  shirt  made 
from  an  American  flag,  and  when  angry  policemen 
tore  It  off  his  back  he  shouted,  "I  have  only  one  shirt 
to  give  for  my  country!")  He  got  people  terribly  mad, 
Abbie,  and  for  very  good  reason:  He  was  insufferable. 
He  was  insufferable  because  he  held  the  mirror  up 
wherein  we  saw  ourselves.  That's  just  what  the 
biblical  prophets  did  —  they  operated  in  just  that  way. 
Wasn't  It  Isaiah  who  walked  abroad  naked  to  prophesy 
the  deportation  of  the  Jews?  And  wasn't  it  Jeremiah 
who  wore  a  yoke  around  his  neck  to  prophesy  their 
slavery?  Same  insufferable  thing.  So  Abbie  was  a  kind 
of  unacknowledged  legislator  of  this  order.  Once  he 
organized  a  demonstration  to  ring  the  Pentagon  and  by 
means  of  prayers  and  incantations  make  it  rise  from 
the  ground  and  levitate.  And  another  thing  he  did  — 
he  stood  in  the  gallery  overlooking  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  threw  handfuls  of  dollar  bills 
down  on  the  floor  and  watched  all  the  traders  scramble 
to  pick  up  the  money.  These  were  prophetic  acts,  were 
they  not?  Throwing  money  onto  the  floor  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  knowing  people  would  crawl  around  in  a 
frenzy  to  pick  it  up?  The  Pentagon  and  the  Stock 
Exchange  are  in  the  eighties  the  twin  images  of  our 
idolatry.  He  had  it  exactly  right. 

It's  my  view  that  in  the  last  decade  or  so  of  life  in  our 
country,  roughly  the  time  since  you've  been  in  the 
lOth  grade,  we  have  seen  a  national  regression  to  the 
robber  baronial  thinking  of  the  19th  century.  This 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  deconstruction  of 
America  —  the  dismantling  of  enlightened  social 
legislation  that  had  begun  to  bring  equity  over  half  a 
century  to  the  lives  of  working  people,  to  rectify  some 
of  the  terrible  imbalance  of  racial  injustice  and  give  a 
fair  shake  to  the  outsiders,  the  underdogs,  the 
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newcomers.  We  have  seen  the  ideals  of  environmental 
sanctity  sacrificed  to  the  bottom-line  demands  of 
business  thinking  in  which  we  have  done  only  as 
much  to  protect  our  environment  as  industry  has 
found  convenient,  as  if  only  a  few  songbirds  and  some 
poor  dumb  animals  were  at  stake,  as  if  the  bleeding 
hearts  of  woodsy  environmentalists  were  the  issue, 
and  not  our  lungs  and  skins  and  genes,  and  the 
wholeness  and  health  of  our  children  and  their 
children.  We  have  seen  a  new  generation  of  nativist 
know-nothings  called  up  like  primitive  comic-book 
waniors  to  make  overt  the  covert  racism  and  anti- 
Semitism  of  the  campaign  demagoguery  of  our 
conservative  politicians.  And  we  have  seen  with  more 
and  more  deadening  frequency  the  banning  of  the 
books  of  our  heritage  in  our  schools  and  public 
libraries  —  as  for  instance  in  Panama  City,  Florida, 
where  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  expunge  such 
dangers  to  the  Republic  as  Wuthering  Heights, 
Hamlet,  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  and  Tlie 
Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

So  that  we  may  have  in  fact  broken  down,  as  a  social 
contract,  in  our  time,  as  if  we  were  not  supposed  to  be 
a  just  nation  but  a  confederacy  of  stupid  murderous 
gluttons. 

So  that,  finally,  our  country  itself,  the  idea,  the  virtue, 
the  truth  of  America,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
grotesque. 

This  is  certainly  serious  stuff  for  a  happy  day,  but  I 
would  not  be  doing  honor  to  you  and  this  occasion  if  I 
did  not  tell  you  what's  been  going  on  while  we've  been 
waiting  for  you. 

That  is  something  else  I  meant  to  say.  That  we've 
been  waiting  for  you.  Did  you  know  that?  Your 
mothers  and  fathers  and  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers  —  in  fact  all  the  generations  older  than 
yours  have  been  watching  you  and  waiting  for  you. 
Because  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  you  have  learned 
here  at  Brandeis  the  difference  between  authentic 
thought  and  cant,  between  the  valid  proposition  and 
the  fraudulent,  between  rational  thought,  honest 
perception,  on  the  one  hand,  and  simplistic 
intellectual  flummery  on  the  other.  And  that  makes 
you  very  precious  to  us,  and  to  our  nation. 

And  if  your  teachers  here  have  seemed  to  you  at 
various  times  to  possess  commanding  intellectual 


presence,  and  I  trust  they  have,  the  truth  is  they  are 
itinerants,  like  you,  having  given  their  lives  over  to 
the  strange  species-grooming  that  is  peculiarly  Homo 
sapient  —  the  modest,  exhausted  mstruction  in  mind- 
survival  of  the  generations  that  will  succeed  theirs. 

And  everything  impractical  they've  given  you,  lines  of 
poetry,  phrases  of  music,  and  philosophical 
propositions,  and  ancient  histories,  and  myths  and 
dance  steps,  is  terribly  practical  —  in  fact,  the  only 
means  we  have  of  defending  the  borders  of  a 
magnanimous,  humanist  civilization  —  just  that 
civilization  which  is  today  under  such  assault. 

The  presumption  of  your  life  here,  the  basic 
presumption,  is  that  every  life  has  a  theme.  It  is  a 
literary  idea,  the  great  root  discovery  of  narrative 
literature  —  every  life  has  a  theme  and  there  is  human 
freedom  to  find  it,  to  create  it,  to  make  it  victorious. 
And  so  however  you  find  your  society  as  you  walk  out 
of  here,  you  do  not  have  to  embrace  its  lies,  or  become 
complicitors  to  its  cruelties.  Perhaps  that  is  what  your 
faculty  wanted  to  say  to  you. 

You  are  in  charge  of  yourselves. 

The  stack  of  books  you've  collected  in  your  four  years 
here  is  an  icon  of  the  humanist  ideal. 

You  have  sanctity  of  thought,  the  means  to  stay  in 
touch  with  the  truth. 

Your  living,  inquiring  and  lighted  minds  are  enlisted 
in  the  struggle  for  a  human  future  and  a  society 
unbesieged  by  the  grotesqueries  of  stupidity  and  error. 

Yes,  I  think  that's  what  your  faculty  might  want  me  to 
tell  you. 

You  may  not  have  realized  it,  and  we  are  somewhat 
embarrassed  to  have  to  say  it,  but  willy-nilly  and  ipso 
facto,  you  commence  this  day  in  the  name  of 
civilization. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  you.  And  I  congratulate 
you.  From  up  here  I  have  to  say  you  all  look  very 
beautiful  to  me.  Your  families,  I  know,  are  proud  of 
you,  your  teachers  are  proud  of  you,  Brandeis 
University  is  proud  of  you,  and  let  me  say  as  an 
itinerant  speechmaker,  I  find  that  I  am  proud  of  you 
too,  God  bless  you  all.    ■ 
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The  Jewish  experience  in  England  is 
unique  and  fascinating.  The  leaders 
of  late  Victorian  Anglo-Jewish 
society  worked  to  build  a  Jewish 
community  that  would  be  an 
accepted  and  respected  part  of 
British  society.  At  the  same  time, 
these  leaders  ensured  that  Jews 
would  preserve  the  bonds  of  their 
history,  tradition  and  belief.  As  they 
worked,  the  Jewish  community 
expanded  from  65,000  in  1880  to 
265,000  by  the  eve  of  the  First 
World  War. 

Since  the  17th  century  Britain  had 
offered  opportunities  to  Jews  to  live 
freely  and  prosper.  By  the  end  of  the 
19th  century,  many  English  Jews 


not  only  thrived,  but  some  actually 
moved  in  the  highest  social  circles, 
a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  what 
remained  essentially  a  class-bound 
society.  It  was  no  small  matter  that 
the  future  King  Edward  VII  attended 
a  Rothschild  wedding  and  that 
Queen  Victoria  sought  an  invitation 
to  Waddesdon  Manor,  their  majestic 
country  home. 

Beside  their  economic  success  and 
social  acceptance  in  the  late 
Victorian  age,  some  Jews  enjoyed 
political  success  as  well.  That 
Benjamin  Disraeli  had  become 
Prime  Minister  in  1874  was 
certainly  an  emblem  of  Jewish 
achievement,  but  his  unprecedented 
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attainment  was  clouded  by  his 
baptism  in  the  Anglican  Church.  By 
the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
however,  observant  and  orthodox 
Jews  held  seats  as  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  in  the  House  of 
Parliament,  a  source  of  pride  and  a 
sign  of  acculturation.  In  1885  a 
Rothschild  became  the  first  Jewish 
Englishman  elevated  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  in  1909  Herbert 
Samuel  became  the  first  practicing 
Jew  to  sit  in  the  British  Cabinet. 

The  Anglo-Jewish  elite,  a 
cousinhood  of  strong,  colorful 
individuals  tried  to  mold  all  British 
Jews  —  the  newly  arrived 
immigrants  and  old  settlers  —  into 
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their  own  acculturated  image.  This 
ehte,  prompted  by  a  philanthropic 
impulse,  founded  and  managed  an 
extensive  network  of  institutions  to 
serve  the  Jewish  community.  The 
Board  of  Deputies  of  British  Jews 
evolved  from  the  late  18th  century 
to  become  an  elected  body  speaking 
for  and  representing  the  community 
in  legal  and  constitutional  matters. 
Dominated  by  delegates  from 
Orthodox  synagogues,  the  Board  of 
Deputies  remained  firmly  under 
London  Anglo-Jewish  control.  So 
did  the  Conjoint  Foreign 
Committee,  a  select  organization  of 
leaders  of  the  Board  of  Deputies  and 
the  Anglo-Jewish  Association, 
established  in  1878  to  act  on  behah 
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of  Jewish  interests  throughout  the 
world.  The  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  established  in  1859, 
cared  for  indigent  London  Jews  and 
also  laid  down  the  broad  guidelines 
of  social  policy  to  which  all  other 
communal  agencies  adhered.  Jews' 
Free  School,  a  communal 
showpiece,  was  the  largest 
elementary  and  secondary  school  in 
Great  Britain.  The  loose 
confederation  of  London 
Ashkenazic  synagogues  was 
consolidated  in  1870  as  the  United 
Synagogue,  a  formidable 
cornerstone  for  the  authority  of  the 
Chief  Rabbi  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Empire. 

At  the  same  time,  these  wealthy 
civic  leaders  used  the  institutions  as 
a  means  to  instill  English  values  so 
that  Jews,  while  maintaining  their 
Judaism,  could  fit  comfortably  into 
English  society.  They  conceived  of 
the  diaspora  as  a  permanent  and 
desirable  condition  and  most  were 
strongly  anti-Zionist.  English  Jews, 
they  believed,  were  not  strangers  or 
passersby  in  their  own  country,  but 
English  people  of  Jewish  persuasion. 

Chief  among  the  Anglo-Jewish  eUte 
was  Nathaniel,  first  Baron 
Rothschild.  Britain's  international 
position  made  him,  by  extension, 
the  lay  leader  of  world  Jewry. 
Dedicated  to  husbanding  the 
Rothschild  family  fortune  rather 
than  continuing  the  aggressive 
banking  that  had  created  it, 
Nathaniel  took  his  communal  role 
seriously.  He  was  always  in  earnest, 
for  Nathaniel  had  no  sense  of 
humor,  regrettable  in  a  leader  both 
autocratic  and  didactic.  A  moving 
spirit  behind  the  United  Synagogue, 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  charities. 
Whether  it  was  the  Jews'  Free 
School,  the  Russo-Jewish 
Committee  that  funded  and 
organized  the  processing  of 
refugees,  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  or  the  Jewish  Religious 
Education  Board,  the  name  of 
Rothschild  led  the  list.  Thoroughly 
acculturated,  Rothschild 
disapproved  of  Zionism,  although 
Theodor  Herzl,  the  movement's 
founder,  impressed  him  as  a  person. 

Nathaniel's  son,  Lionel  Walter 
(1868-1937),  who  succeeded  his 
father  as  the  second  Baron 
Rothschild  in  1915,  proved  more 
responsive  to  Zionism.  Nathaniel, 


like  Walter's  mother,  hopelessly 
indulged  the  child.  Then  when 
Walter  failed  to  show  an  appropriate 
interest  in  the  family  bank, 
Nathaniel  rejected  and  disinherited 
him  in  favor  of  a  younger  son, 
Nathaniel  Charles  (1877-1923).  So 
the  bank  went  to  Charles,  but  the 
title,  as  it  must,  descended  to 
Walter. 

Walter,  a  tall,  handsome  man,  was 
impossibly  shy.  He  conversed  with 
great  difficulty,  usually  stanng  at 
the  floor.  Words  sputtered  out, 
sometimes  in  a  self-conscious 
whisper,  more  rarely  in  an 
overcompensating  roar.  He  related 
more  easily  to  insects  and  animals 
than  people.  Well-tutored  in  biology 
at  Cambridge,  Walter  later 
assembled  what  would  become  the 
Tring  Zoological  Museum.  He 
served  as  member  of  Parliament,  his 
most  memorable  speech  being  on 
the  subject  of  small  fish.  His  saving 
grace  was  an  engaging  sense  of  his 
own  eccentricity.  Nothing  pleased 
him  more  than  being  photographed 
driving  his  coach  and  four  zebras. 

Walter  fancied  himself  an 
intellectual.  In  promoting  the 
Zionist  cause,  Chaim  Weizmann 
and  Arthur  Balfour  understood  this 
and  appealed  to  that  side  of  Walter's 
personality  to  draw  his  support.  It 
worked.  The  almost  totally 
apolitical  Rothschild,  during  the 
few  years  that  he  stood  forward  on 
the  public  stage,  became  a  convert 
to  Zionism  and  became  the  focus  of 
a  great  communal  controversy.  His 
uncles  stood  firmly  against  Zionism 
arguing  that  such  a  doctrine  risked 
everything  that  diaspora  Jewry  had 
accomplished.  But  Walter,  having 
inherited  the  title,  was  communal 
lay  leader.  The  Balfour  declaration, 
November  2,  1917,  was  addressed  to 
Walter. 

Having  helped  to  foment  the  revolt 
within  Anglo-Jewry  against  the 
implacably  anti-Zionist  leadership 
of  the  Board  of  Deputies  in  May 
1917,  Walter  continued  to  play  the 
role  in  communal  affairs  that  his 
father  denied  to  him  in  banking.  He 
held  steadfastly  to  the  Declaration 
during  the  troublesome  early  years 
of  its  implementation,  although  he 
resisted  the  more  advanced  claims 
of  Jewish  nationalists. 

Nathaniel  Rothschild's  principal 
colleague,  and  sometimes 
competitor  in  communal  affairs  was 
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Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  first  Baron 
Swaythling  (1832-191 1).  A  leading 
specie  banker  and  London's  major 
silver  dealer,  Sir  Samuel  also  sat  as 
Liberal  member  of  Parliament  for 
Whitechapel,  the  heart  of  the  Jewish 
East  End.  Unlike  most  Anglo-Jews, 
Sir  Samuel  actually  knew  the  East 
End  with  its  immigrant  and  poorer 
Jews.  Sir  Samuel,  for  example,  in 
one  of  his  many  communal  roles, 
served  for  decades  as  president  of 
the  Board  of  Shechita,  which 
regulated  kosher  procedures.  In  that 
capacity,  this  lord  of  finance  and 
one  of  Parliament's  most  respected 
experts  on  currency  issues  could  be 
found,  almost  any  weekday, 
hectoring  some  unfortunate  East 
End  butcher  on  the  most  precise 
details  of  observance  and  kashrut. 

Such  matters  lay  deep  in  Sir 
Samuel's  heart.  He  believed  in  an 
unamended  Jewish  tradition.  He 
studied  Talmud,  the  commentary 
on  the  Mishna,  which  represents 
those  teachings  second  in 
importance  only  to  Torah  for 
observant  Jews.  His  theological 
rigidity  and  moral  inflexibility  grew 
more  pronounced  towards  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  was  also  an 
outspoken  anti-Zionist  although  he 
hedged  his  bets  by  buying  choice 
Jerusalem  property  and  was  a  strong 
partisan  of  Jewish  settlements  in 
Eretz  Israel. 

Sir  Samuel  shared  the  secular  views 
of  enlightened  Victorians,  extolling 
the  virtues  of  self-reliance. 
Whenever  he  had  the  opportunity, 
he  represented  himself  as  a  self- 
made  man.  In  fact,  he  came  from 
the  prosperous  middle  class  and 
qualifies  only  as  a  self-made 
multimillionaire.  He  was  also  well 
connected  with  the  Anglo-Jewish 
cousmhood.  His  brother-in-law  was 
Lionel  Louis  Cohen  (1821-1887),  a 
pillar  of  the  United  Synagogue, 
strong  man  in  developing  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  and  future 
Conservative  member  of 
Parliament. 

The  Cohen  alliance  and  Sir 
Samuel's  banking  success  brought 
him  to  the  center  of  Jewish 
philanthropy  in  1859  at  the  age  of 
27.  He  established  the  loan  system 
that  became  central  in  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  relief  work 
and  introduced  and  refined  the 
Board's  policy  of  systematic 
investigation  of  all  would-be 
recipients  of  relief. 


When  Sir  Samuel  spoke,  critics 
listened.  No  Anglo-Jew  was  better 
informed  about  social  policy,  nor 
was  any  more  centrally  involved  in 
assisting  East  European  Jewish 
refugees.  He  travelled  to  Russia  in 
1882  and  1886  to  organize  refugee 
emigration.  He  visited  Jewish 
settlements  from  Palestine  to  North 
America.  On  his  second  trip  to 
Russia,  which  covered  thousands  of 
miles,  he  visited  every  major  city 
and  town  of  Jewish  settlement.  His 
journey  became  a  triumphal 
procession,  unsettling  for  Russian 
authorities.  Government  officials 
first  harassed  him,  then  finding  that 
official  and  unofficial  efforts  to 
intimidate  Sir  Samuel  only  made 
him  firmer  of  purpose,  they  gave 
'Jew  Montagu"  48  hours  to  leave  the 
country.  Never  before  had  a  member 
of  Parliament  been  so  rudely  treated. 
Sir  Samuel  raised  the  issue  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  only  pleas  from  friends  in 
Moscow  dissuaded  him  from 
precipitating  a  major  international 
incident. 

The  peripatetic  Sir  Samuel  travelled 
to  the  wilds  of  Sioux  country  in 
1884  to  study  existing  and  potential 
colonies  for  Russo-Jewish  settlers. 
He  negotiated  with  Jewish  leaders 
and  government  officials  in 
Montreal,  Chicago  and  New  York  to 
develop  effective  machinery  for 
processing  and  placing  immigrants 
and  refugees.  Sir  Samuel  and 
Hermann  Landau  (1844-1924),  a 
fellow  banker  and  the  first  Pole 
recruited  into  the  Anglo-Jewish 
elite,  revived  and  reorganized  the 
Poor  Jews'  Temporary  Shelter,  the 
way  station  for  many  migrant  and 
transmigrant  Jews  as  they  reached 
London  on  their  way  from  Eastern 
Europe. 

Sir  Samuel  communicated  with 
East  End  and  migrant  Jews,  not 
simply  as  a  member  who 
understood  his  parliamentary 
constituency  and  served  it  well,  but 
as  a  man  who  shared  their  deep 
religiosity.  Although  he  himself 
participated  in  the  anglicization  of 
Orthodoxy  pursued  by  Nathan  and 
Hermann  Adler,  the  first  two  Chief 
Rabbis  of  Great  Britain,  he 
understood  how  foreign  and 
threatening  United  Synagogue 
observance  must  appear  to  the 
immigrant.  Sir  Samuel  therefore 
pursued  his  own  way  to  bring  East 
End  Jews,  as  he  often  put  it,  "under 
wise  influences."  He  created. 


nurtured  and  sustained  the 
Federation  of  Synagogues  gradually 
to  anglicize  aliens  while  fostering 
the  spiritual  and  social  values  in 
which  he  so  deeply  believed. 

Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  like  Nathaniel 
Rothschild,  had  difficulty  with  his 
more  gifted  children.  While  proud  of 
his  family  and  its  achievements,  he 
correctly  feared  that  the  faith  that 
meant  so  much  to  him  might  even 
be  endangered  by  his  best  and 
brightest.  Sir  Samuel's  brilliant  son, 
Edwin,  who  was  to  do  so  much  to 
launch  India  on  its  road  to  self- 
government,  was  religiously 
indifferent,  and  Sir  Samuel's 
remarkable  daughter,  Lily,  was 
theologically  dangerous.  She, 
together  with  Claude  Montefiore, 
promoted  Liberal  Judaism,  a 
movement  intended  to  sweep  away 
'out-of-date"  Jewish  beliefs. 

Sir  Samuel  was  both  a  creator  and 
prisoner  of  the  age  in  which  he 
hved.  He  contributed  generously  to 
party  coffers  at  a  time  when 
liberalism  was  shifting  from  the 
laissez-faire  he  admired  to  a 
collectivism  he  considered  socially 
debilitating.  Devoutly  Orthodox, 
believing  in  the  literal 
interpretation  of  scripture,  he  found 
himself  in  an  age  of  attenuated 
beliefs  and  increasing  religious 
indifference.  He  expected  loyalty 
and  deference  in  a  time  of 
increasing  social  mobility  and 
democratization.  He  disliked 
Zionism  and  detested  socialism  at  a 
time  when  both  were  counting 
more  and  more  among  "his  people." 

The  soul  of  Jewish  philanthropy, 
Frederic  David  Mocatta  (1828-1905), 
was  no  less  time-locked  than  Sir 
Samuel  Montagu.  For  childless 
Mocatta,  philanthropy  was  his 
family,  charity  and  social  service 
his  life.  After  30  years  at  the 
banking  house  of  Mocatta  and 
Goldsmid,  he  retired  at  age  46  to 
devote  himself  to  his  great  passions, 
philanthropy  and  Jewish  culture.  A 
cultivated  collector,  he  bequeathed 
the  Mocatta  Library  to  University 
College,  London.  There,  what 
remains  after  extensive  bomb 
damage  in  the  Second  World  War, 
still  constitutes  one  of  the  world's 
great  collections  of  Judaica. 

Although  no  leading  English  Jew 
had  a  broader  vision  of  charity  than 
Mocatta,  his  philanthropic  ideas 
remained  within  the  broad 
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conceptions  of  conventional 
Victorian  social  philosophy.  He 
rejected  the  common  conception 
that  moral  deficiency  explained 
most  poverty  and  understood  that 
charities  were  falling  far  short  of  the 
needs  of  the  "deserving"  poor.  He 
nevertheless  resisted  notions  that 
the  state  should  assume  wider 
social  responsibilities  and 
commitments.  His  greatest  work 
was  in  the  organization  of 
philanthropy  rather  than  any  novel 
sense  of  social  service.  He  dedicated 
much  effort  to  administrative 
efficiency.  Unlike  most  Anglo- 
fewish  philanthropists,  Mocatta 
preferred  to  be  inconspicuous.  He 
assisted  organizations  in  difficulty, 
resolved  conflicts,  even  developed 
new  bodies,  but  once  matters  were 
in  hand,  he  preferred  to  step 
modestly  into  the  background. 

Mocatta  understood  the  impulses 
behind  East  European  Jewish 
emigration  and  worked  with  other 
major  philanthropists  to  raise  the 
sum  needed  to  resettle  Russian 
Jewry.  He  saw  Zionism  as  an 
impractical  chimera,  preferring  to 
develop  Jewish  immigrant 
settlements  in  more  hospitable 
locations. 

Mocatta,  like  Montagu,  spent  much 
time  among  the  poor  and 
immigrants  of  the  East  End. 
Mocatta  accepted  the  distinction 
between  the  "deserving" 
and  "undeserving"  poor.  Poverty, 
of  and  by  itself,  in  his 
opinion,  was  insufficient  grounds 
for  assistance.  He  feared  that 
indiscriminate  giving  would 
demoralize  the  poor  and  that  only 
scientific  benevolence  could 
properly  answer  human  needs. 
Mocatta,  as  gentle  and  humane  as 
he  was,  defended  the  not-very- 
subtle  psychological  weapons  with 
which  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  harassed  applicants  for 
relief.  Candidates  stood  at  a  brass 
bar  slightly  below  the  large  table 
behind  which  committee  members, 
comfortably  seated,  heard  their 
petitions.  A  chair  might  be  brought 
for  a  woman  advanced  in  pregnancy. 

Mocatta  believed  the  volunteerism 
he  preached.  The  wealthy  should 
tax  themselves  to  relieve  poverty, 
although  he  had  no  illusions  that 
others  would  do  so  to  the  extent  he 
did.  He  eventually  despaired  about 
the  limitations  of  the  philanthropic 
impulse  and  toyed  with  various 


solutions,  even  a  graduated  income 
tax,  which  would,  he  said,  ascertain 
'the  care  of  suffering"  be  shifted  to 
'society  as  a  whole,  and  not  left  to 
chance  as  it  is  now."  At  the  same 
time,  he  opposed  labor  legislation, 
thought  the  eight-hour  day 
movement  an  absurdity  and  was 
astounded  that  the  London  County 
Council  should  even  consider 
constructing  working-class  housing. 
He  called  state-funded  old  age 
pensions  "a  damned  heresy,  which 
all  thoughtful  people  should  be 
bound  to  oppose  with  all  their 
might."  Yet  for  all  of  this,  Mocatta 
was  generous  of  heart  and  kindly  of 
soul. 

Behind  the  Rothschilds,  the 
Montagus  and  the  Mocattas  were 
Anglo-Jewry's  operating  officers. 
Domestic  social  policy  fell,  as  much 
as  such  a  complex  issue  could, 
under  the  purview  of  Nathan  S. 
Joseph.  Joseph  was  himself  related 
to  a  cadet  branch  of  the  cousinhood. 
An  accomplished  architect,  his 
creations  impressively  reflect 
Victorian  and  Edwardian  styles  and 
values  —  ponderous,  heavy-handed, 
expensive  and  durable.  Several  of 
his  synagogues  still  stand,  as  do  his 
housing  projects  for  the  Guinness 
and  Iveagh  Trusts.  He  also  created 
the  blocks  of  flats  for  the  4% 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company, 
Anglo-Jewry's  venture  into  model 
subsidized  buildings  to  house  and 
socialize  East  End  workers.  Ugly 
monuments  to  paternalism,  those 
buildings  nevertheless  represented 
the  state  of  the  art  in  their  own 
time  and  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  dangerous  rookeries  they 
replaced. 

While  Joseph  served  both  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  and  United 
Synagogue  on  a  variety  of 
investigatory  committees,  his 
particular  interests  were  health, 
sanitation  and  the  relationship  of 
environment  and  behavior. 
Whatever  the  issue  of  the  moment, 
Joseph  could  be  found  at  the  heart 
of  It.  He  persuaded  Anglo-Jewry  to 
use  Its  influence  to  attack  the  worst 
housing  conditions  and  landlord 
abuses  in  the  East  End.  Joseph 
lobbied  for  legislation  from 
Parliament  that  would  permit  local 
authorities  to  take  action  against 
slumlords.  When  such  measures 
finally  passed,  Joseph  led  the 
agitation  to  induce  local  authorities 
to  take  action.  The  Jews'  Hospital 
and  Orphan  Asylum,  an  effective 


amalgam  of  small  charities, 
depended  upon  him  for  almost  half 
a  century.  Directing  education  and 
apprenticeship  policy  for  that 
institution,  he  was  responsible  for 
shifting  much  of  the  cost  of  its 
support  onto  the  London  Board  of 
Education. 

Joseph  played  a  central  role  in 
designing  Anglo-Jewry's  policies 
and  organizations  for  managing 
immigrants.  His  leadership  and 
activity  in  principle  institutions 
guaranteed  that  major 
philanthropies  pursued  essentially 
uniform,  coordinated  policies  on  all 
domestic  matters  from  the  1880s  to 
his  death  in  1909  and  beyond.  Even 
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in  the  years  between  the  world 
wars,  Jewish  social  policy  was 
developed  and  articulated  based  in 
part  on  the  ideas  of  Nathan  Joseph. 

Lucien  Wolf  was  Joseph's 
counterpart  in  Anglo-Jewry's 
international  activities.  One  of  the 
founders  of  the  Jewish  Historical 
Society  of  England,  he  brought  to 
his  tasks  an  enthusiasm  for 
scholarship  and  facility  of 
expression  that  still  command 
respect.  He  loved  to  mix  with 
communal  notables,  strongly 
identifying  with  them.  A  successful 
journalist,  he  began  his  career  at  age 
17  with  the  Jewish  World.  He 
served  simultaneously  as  the 


foreign  editor  of  the  Daily  Graphic 
during  its  heyday  from  1890  to  1909 
and  London  correspondent  for  Le 
luurnal  of  Pans  from  1894  to  1898. 
He  wrote  regularly  on  colonial  and 
foreign  affairs  for  The  Times  and 
contributed  many  striking  articles 
to  the  Fortnightly  Review  under  the 
pseudonym  "Diplomaticus."  His 
connections  with  the  Reuters  news 
agency  provided  information  and 
contacts,  which  he  turned  to  good 
account  both  in  diplomacy  and 
journalism. 

Wolf  made  the  cause  of  persecuted 
Jews  his  own.  He  believed  that 
human  history  was  a  record  of 
improvement,  that  the  diaspora  was 


a  permanent  fact,  that  Jews  were  an 
essential  and  important  part  of  the 
cultures  in  which  they  lived. 
Emancipation,  acculturation  and 
ultimate  prosperity  would,  he  felt 
certain,  ultimately  come  to  Jews  of 
the  benighted  states  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Wolf's  weapons  were  his  agile  pen 
and  a  bent  for  diplomacy,  both 
quickly  recognized  by  friend  and 
foe.  He  knew  languages  and  he 
created  a  network  of  informants, 
and  established  an  extraordinary 
historical  archive  on  Jewish  issues. 
He  edited  Darkest  Russia,  the  best 
informed  and  most  articulate  organ 
denouncing  the  Russian  political 
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and  religious  persecution  of  Jews. 
His  effective  attacks  helped  to  fuel  a 
British  Russophobia  that  long 
outlasted  the  years  of  tsarist 
tyranny  and  persecution.  So 
complete  were  Wolf's  files  that  he 
could  and  did,  in  response  to  almost 
any  international  issue,  prepare  a 
well-documented  position  paper 
articulating  and  defending  Jewish 
interests. 

Wolf's  abilities,  his  style  and  his 
command  of  the  facts  in  issues 
immediately  relevant  to  Jews  made 
him  the  logical  choice  to  be 
secretary  for  the  Conjoint  Foreign 
Committee  of  the  governing  bodies 
of  Anglo-Jewry.  He  was  frequently 
called  the  "Ambassador  of  the 
Jewish  People."  Wolf  came  to  play  a 
dominant  role  in  the  diplomacy  not 
merely  of  Anglo-Jewry  but,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  of  French  Jewry 
as  well.  Most  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
elite  and  the  more  active  members 
of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle 
in  Paris  shared  Wolf's  values, 
philosophy  and  opinions.  The 
French  Foreign  Ministry  regarded 
Wolf  to  be  a  man  of  utmost 
importance.  The  treaty  draftsman 
for  the  British  peace  delegation 
called  Wolf  the  effective  author  of 
the  minority  treaties  imposed  on 
the  Succession  States  in  1919.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  the  eminent 
internationalist,  considered  Wolf  to 
be  his  key  League  of  Nations  expert 
on  refugee  questions. 

Most  Anglo-Jewish  leaders  shared 

Wolf's  views.  Jews,  he  believed, 
should  act  prudently,  should  seek 
the  attainable  and  must  constantly 
strive  to  bring  to  Jews  throughout 
the  world  the  benefits  of  diaspora 
acculturation.  Wolf  fought  Zionism 
and  Jewish  nationalism  throughout 
his  career.  He  made  a  small 
concession  in  the  early  20th  century 
for  Israel  Zangwill's  Jewish 
Colonisation  Society.  That  body, 
Wolf  acknowledged,  provided 
expedient  havens,  preferably  far 
from  the  British  Isles,  for  victims  of 
religious  and  political  persecution. 

While  tradition  kept  formal 
management  of  communal  affairs  in 
male  hands,  Jewish  women  found 
an  increasing  place  for  themselves 
in  philanthropic  and  educational 
organizations.  Helen  Lucas,  for 
example,  proclaimed  herself  a 
guardian  of  the  old  ways  while  she 
was  actually,  perhaps  unwittingly, 
pioneering  new  roles  for  women  in 
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Anglo-Jewish  affairs.  Lucas  was  a 
Goldsmid  and  a  strong-willed 
kinswoman  of  Frederic  D.  Mocatta 
with  a  strong  sense  of  herself  and  a 
determination  to  brook  no 
nonsense.  She  organized  a  women's 
adult  workroom  at  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians  in  1880  to  train 
widows  and  wives  with  sick  or 
disabled  husbands  to  become  self- 
sufficient.  Once  taught  the 
necessary  rudimentary  skills,  the 
women  could  make  up  articles  of 
clothing  in  their  own  homes.  Every 
Tuesday  morning  for  more  than  20 
years,  Helen  Lucas  could  be  found 
perched  on  her  high  chair  at  the 
Board  recording  each  woman's  work 
in  her  meticulous  logbook.  Neither 
payment  nor  material  was  given  to 
anyone  who  failed  to  meet  Helen 
Lucas'  rigorous  standards  of 
personal  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
and  any  woman  neglecting  to  wear 
her  bonnet  would  be  turned  away. 

Such  effective  if  hard-handed  social 
management  brought  Lucas  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Board 
itself  in  1896,  the  first  woman  to 
assume  such  a  position  of 
communal  management.  She 
continued  to  expand  the  scope  of 
Anglo-Jewish  philanthropy.  Alone 
and  at  her  own  expense  Lucas  added 
professional  nursing  to  the 
activities  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians.  At  the  same  time,  she 
fought  against  Jewish  girls'  clubs, 
arguing  that  the  place  for  young 
women  was  at  home  when  not  in 
school  or  at  work.  She  strongly 
opposed  rudimentary  day-care 
programs,  contending  that  it 
encouraged  mothers  to  neglect  their 
familial  obligations  and 
responsibilities.  Her  position  as  a 
seat-owning  widow  allowed  her  the 
vote  in  London's  Reform  synagogue. 
Almost  single-handedly  she  resisted 
any  doctrinal  modification  or 
further  use  of  English  in  services  for 
almost  60  years. 

Another  prominent  Anglo-Jewish 
daughter,  Lily  Montagu,  assumed 
a  comparable  managerial  mode  to 
radicalize  Jewish  religious 
observance  and  to  socialize  Jewish 
young  women  in  ways  that  would 
encourage  greater  independence. 
She  worked  with  Claude  G. 
Montefiore  to  "revive"  Judaism 
among  those  who  were  drifting 
away  by  modernizing  the  form  and 
content  of  observance.  Liberal 
Judaism  ultimately  proved 
attractive  only  to  a  few  in  a 


community  where  Orthodoxy 
continued  to  hold  sway,  but  Lily 
Montagu  was  more  successful  in 
her  work  with  the  Jewish  Girls' 
Club  movement.  Girl's  clubs 
cultivated  the  three  Rs:  religion, 
refinement  and  recreation.  Her  own 
club  was  planted  in  the  heart  of 
Soho.  She  recruited  others  like 
herself,  strongly  motivated 
volunteers  from  the  Anglo-Jewish 
elite,  who  were  prepared  to 
volunteer  themselves  as  models  for 
their  less  fortunate  coreligionists. 
Montagu's  club  furnished 
wholesome  entertainment,  facilities 
for  Bible  study,  religious 
observance,  athletic  programs  and 
adult  education. 

Henrietta  (Nettie)  Adler,  daughter 
of  Chief  Rabbi  Hermann  Adler, 
struck  out  even  more  aggressively 
than  Lily  Montagu.  Nettie 
championed  professionalization  in 
social  work  and  agitated  for  an 
expanded  agenda  of  Jewish 
philanthropic  and  state  welfare 
programs.  She  revolutionized  the 
Committee  of  Wage  Earning 
Children,  converting  that  body  into 
a  strikeforce  for  new  social 
legislation  and  policy.  Both  as  a 
volunteer  in  Jewish  schools  and  a 
member  of  the  London  County 
Council  School  Committee,  Nettie 
Adler  struggled  to  develop  a 
curriculum  that  would  bring 
extensive  vocational  training  to  the 
last  years  of  school.  True 
independence  for  Jewish  women,  as 
for  all  women,  she  thought 
depended  upon  self-sufficiency. 
Nettie  Adler  demanded  that  schools 
enable  adolescent  women  to  move, 
however  gradually,  from  tradition 
to  modernity,  from  convention  to 
choice. 

By  the  First  World  War,  the 
generation  of  Jewish  magnates  who 
forged  the  Anglo-Jewish  institutions 
was  passing.  They  had  done  their 
work.  Tact,  diplomacy  and  firmness 
when  needed  shaped  the  British 
Jewish  community.  The  children  of 
the  late  19th  century  drew  both  on 
the  old  world  of  their  parents  and 
the  new  world  of  contemporary 
Britain,  sometimes  becoming  more 
English  than  the  English, 
sometimes  remaining  restless 
people  uneasily  suspended  between 
different  cultures.  Some  would  find 
salvation  in  Zionism,  others  in 
Marxism  —  most  in  a  slow  English 
acculturation.  The  vast  majority  of 
British  Jews  accepted,  with  token 


qualification,  the  philosophy  and 
values  Anglo-Jewry  had  sought  to 
impart  —  pride  in  being  Jews, 
anglicization,  self-help  and  upward 
mobility.  They  became,  in  fact, 
what  Anglo-Jewry  wished  them  to 
be:  English  people  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion.     ■ 
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by  Edward  Engelberg 
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and  Elegiac  Fictions:  The 
Motif  of  the  Unlived  Life. 
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American  Comparative 
Literature  Association 
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In  the  year  that  we  are  celebrating  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  seems  an 
appropriate  time  to  highlight  another  French 
Revolution  —  one  in  literary  theory  that  has  invaded 
the  American  academy  and  almost  conquered  it.  It  is 
an  experience  so  unusual  it  deserves  notice. 

Today  theory  rather  than  art  is  the  master  of  high 
culture:  it  dominates  in  literature  as  it  does  in  most 
other  arts.  Current  literary  theory  resembles  a 
medicine  cabinet  full  of  strange  sounding  drugs,  each 
promising  a  miracle  cure  to  the  problematic  nature  of 
interpretation.  Semiotics,  Deconstruction,  Reader- 
Response,  the  New  Historicism,  Feminist  Criticism  — 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  important  schools  of 
literary  theory  that  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  mostly  from  France  since  World  War  II. 

Many  of  these  schools  took  root  m  American 
departments  of  literature  and  quickly  were 
transformed  into  tools  of  teaching  becoming,  in  the 
process,  institutionalized.  In  some  instances  students 
today  read  more  theory  than  literature.  Student 
demand  for  theory  is  high,  and  the  supply  of  professors 
to  teach  it  appears  limitless.  Although  this  invasion 
met  some  resistance,  its  principles  have  predominated 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century,  since  the  late  1960s. 

How  have  we  arrived  at  the  current  state  of 
aggressively  competing  theoretical  approaches  to  the 
reading  of  literary  texts?  In  the  1940s  and  1950s  the 
Anglo-American  New  Criticism  reigned  supreme.  In 
tracing  what  happened  in  the  struggle  for  succession 
after  the  New  Criticism's  demise  some  pattern 
emerges.  Indeed,  that  struggle  defines  this  new  French 
Revolution.  During  the  1940s  and  1950s,  among 
Anglo-American  critical  schools,  the  most  important 
was  the  New  Criticism,  whose  most  notable 
achievement  was  the  incorporation  into  the 
curriculum  of  modern  authors,  those  who  wrote 
between  1900  and  the  1940s.  Before  the  1950s  it  was 
rare  for  teachers  or  students  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  study  seriously  any  author  not  dead  for 
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at  least  half  a  century,  and  certamly  no  one  who  was 
still  alive.  The  New  Critics,  in  rebellion  against  their 
mentors,  installed  modern  literature  into  the  canon. 

The  New  Criticism  reacted  against  extraliterary 
concerns,  that  is,  literature  interpreted  by  means  of 
history  and  biography.  Such  preoccupations,  the  New 
Critics  argued,  took  the  reader  away  from  the 
"beauty"  of  the  text:  its  form,  its  structure  and  texture, 
the  ambiguities,  ironies  and  subtleties  that  converged 
to  reveal  an  organically  coherent  literary  text. 

With  this  new  form  of  analysis,  the  critic  became  a 
skilled  surgeon  who  opened  up  the  text  to  reveal  its 
intricate  anatomy  and  then  closed  it  up  without 
having  wrought  any  damage.  The  reader  was  a 
spectator  who  —  on  mastering  the  process  —  would 
become  adept  in  replicating  such  operations.  The  text 
was  sacrosanct;  and  although  the  critic  needed 
ingenuity  to  perform  the  necessary  tasks,  the  reader, 
and  the  reality  the  writer  represented,  were  of 
secondary  importance.  The  author  was  considered 
ambiguously:  although  what  the  author  "intended"  to 
write  was  often  rejected  as  irrelevant  or  unreliable,  the 
author  became  the  beneficiary  of  high  praise,  and  a 
work  was  deemed  successful  in  proportion  to  its 
ingenuity  in  creating  difficult  challenges  for  the  critic. 

The  New  Critics  were  arbiters  of  taste  —  they 
restructured  the  canon.  Authors  who  did  not  yield 
easily  to  New  Critical  analysis  did  not  fare  well.  The 
techniques  of  New  Critical  analysis  became  a  teaching 
tool,  which  turned  out  to  be  both  its  strength  and  its 
weakness. 

The  New  Criticism's  demise  was  predictable.  What 
was  once  the  province  of  original  and  subtle  minds 
(John  Crowe  Ransom,  Allen  Tate,  Cleanth  Brooks, 
Austin  Warren  and  Robert  Penn  Warren)  deteriorated 
in  the  hands  of  overfaithful  students  into  mechanical 
tediousness.  In  the  early  1960s,  voices  of  discontent, 
here  and  abroad,  arose  as  campus  revolutionaries 
turned  against  their  "fathers."  The  student  revolution 
in  Paris  of  1968,  though  ideologically  not  an  exact 
mirror  of  American  student  rebellion,  initiated  a 
general  season  of  discontent  in  the  academy.  The  New 
Criticism  became  a  casualty,-  it  was  found  wanting  in 
creative  and  theoretical  substance,  and  its  insistence 
on  ahistorical  interpretation  was  out  of  step  with 
"relevancy"  —  the  encroaching  social  issues  of  the 
time,  from  civil  rights  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

And  who  said  that  "form"  and  "structure"  were 
inviolable  and  sacred:  And  who  could  prove  that, 
despite  warnings  that  the  author's  intentions  should 
be  ignored,  the  author  was  a  reliable  creator  whose 
text  should  be  dutifully  deciphered?  Who,  indeed,  said 
that  there  was  anything  like  "unity"  in  a  literary  text 
—  organic  or  any  other  kind? 

As  a  popular  movement.  Structuralism  followed  the 
New  Criticism,  spearheaded  by  the  work  of  the 
Frenchman,  Claude  Levi-Strauss,  who  was  primarily 
an  anthropologist.  With  its  initial  emphasis  on  the 
structure  of  language,  Structuralism  has  a  long  history, 
both  in  literary  criticism  and  anthropology.  From  the 
Russian  Formalists  between  1910  and  1920  to  the  later 
"Prague"  linguists  and  thereafter  (its  most  noted 


proponent  was  Roman  Jakobson,  1896-1982), 
Structuralists  have  always  attempted  to  define  all 
phenomena,  however  different  they  appear,  as  having 
certain  definable  root-structures  and  patterns  that 
yield  meaning.  Such  meaning  might  be  found  in  the 
structures  of  myth,  language  or  folklore. 

Structuralists  seek  and  find  certain  archetypal  patterns 
inherent  in  the  language  of  literary  texts.  Technically 
these  patterns  emerge  in  the  form  of  "signs,"  the  study 
of  which  is  called  Semiotics.  Stories,  for  example,  of 
the  "journey"  motif,  whether  they  originate  in  ancient 
or  modern  cultures,  whether  Western  or  from  other 
civilizations,  share  similar  structures.  For  the 
Structuralist  the  world,  and  the  art  that  presents  it, 
can  be  defined,  truth  can  be  revealed,  structure  can 
yield  meaning. 

But  soon  self-conscious  reactions  surfaced  against  the 
Structuralists  and  their  "truth-claims,"  their  certainty 
of  "patterns"  and  structures.  The  so-called  post- 
Structuralists,  who  followed,  distrusted  language,  and 
while  they  shared  with  the  Structuralists  a  general 
distrust  of  author  and  reality,  they  parted  ways  when 
it  came  to  the  text  and  its  supposed  stability  —  not 
only  existing  individually  but  in  some  archetypal 
universe.  For  the  post-Structuralists  stability  of  text  is 
not  achievable;  everything  is  subject  to  indeterminacy. 

Whereas  the  Structuralists  believed  that  language 
succeeded  in  attaining  overall  "unity"  or  certainty,  the 
post-Structuralists  were  convinced  that  language  was 
precisely  what  flawed  the  text  and  doomed  it  to 
failure.  Post-Structuralists  were  skeptical,  refusing  to 
accept  a  revealing  "system  of  codes"  in  art  works  from 
different  times  and  different  geographical  locales.  The 
various  elements  that  can  sabotage  certainty  for  the 
post-Structuralist  are  for  one  the  indeterminate  nature 
of  the  author;  for  another  the  unreliability  of  language 
(the  text);  for  still  another  the  necessary  intrusion  and 
intervention  of  the  reader's  response.  But  in  all  cases, 
certainty  is  unavailable,  and  we  are  denied  the  one 
absolute  "right"  reading  of  a  given  text.  The  American 
critic  Stanley  Fish  published  a  seminal  essay  that  he 
cunningly  entitled  "Is  There  a  Text  in  This  Class?" 
(1980),  a  question  that  for  the  New  Critics,  as  well  as 
the  Structuralists,  would  have  been  tantamount  to 
asking  whether  God  existed  in  the  universe. 

Most  of  the  major  post-Structuralists  originated  in 
France,  among  them  Roland  Barthes  (who  began  as  a 
Structuralist),  Jaques  Derrida  and  Michel  Foucault. 
They  were  soon  augmented  by  a  dozen  or  so  American 
disciples  teaching  in  major  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  country.  Many  of  these  French  critics  were 
(and  still  are)  invited  to  American  campuses  where 
they  dazzled  students  and  faculty  alike  in  lectures, 
gatherings  and  sometimes  courses.  Their  appearances 
became  cult-like  occasions,  and  Derrida,  for  example, 
could  create  the  passion  and  attract  overflow  crowds 
of  believers  as  easily  as,  say,  Bruce  Springsteen. 

Post-Structuralism  immediately  staked  out  conscious 
and  programmatic  positions,  defining  itself  in  the 
process  and  setting  its  own  agenda.  Ironically,  post- 
Structuralist  critics  are  accorded  greater  importance 
and  have  greater  currency  in  the  academy  than  the 
writers  who  create  the  literature.  For  example, 
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theorists  such  as  Derrida  or  Foucault  are  referred  to  far 
more  frequently  (and  more  reverentially)  than  any 
novelists,  poets  or  playwrights,  dead  or  alive.  This 
ironic  state  of  affairs  is  such  a  curious  phenomenon 
that  one  is  obliged  to  ask  why?  One  reason  for  this 
supremacy  of  theory  over  art  is  that  post- 
Structuralism  has  encouraged  the  notion  that 
criticism  is  an  art  on  equal  footing  with  creative 
production. 

While  the  New  Criticism  had  attempted  to  shift  focus 
from  reality  to  the  text,  and  Structuralism  from  text  to 

'pattern,"  post-Structuralism  was  an  attempt  to  de- 
emphasize  text  and  author  by  emphasizing  reader  and 
critic,  who  often  became  one.  In  the  process  the  text 
and  the  author  become  unstable  elements  because 
post-Structuralists  claimed  that  the  very  language  of 
Active  work  contained  within  itself  a  self-destructive 
mechanism.  This  mechanism  immobilizes  the 
author's  "intention" —  the  professed  intended 

'meaning"  —  and  with  that  the  integrity  of  the  text 
itself. 


In  March  of  1989  BrandeJs 
University  hosted  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  American 
Comparative  Literature 
Association.  In  the  keynote 
address  that  opened  the 
conference,  Lawrence  Lipking 
of  Northwestern  University 
addressed  the  hundreds  of 
scholars  in  a  talk  entitled 
'Competitive  Reading."  In 
remarks  that  described  the 
often  confusing  and 
contentious  literary  theory 
battleground  that  this  essay 
partially  surveys,  Lipking 


wisely  and  wittily  cautioned 
us,  both  against  despair  and 
hubris.  Although  Lipking 
deplored  the  ferociousness  in 
those  seeking  to  promote  one 
theory  as  better  than  anyone 
else's,  he  also  suggested  that 
this  competitive  "scholarly 
capitalism,"  if  it  remains  a 
"healthy  rivalry,"  is  no 
"disaster."  Indeed,  like  all 
competition,  it  can  yield  much 
good. 


One  agrees  but  should  add 
that  such  competition  be 
accompanied  by 
(/einstitutionalization,  by  a 
return  to  civility,  by  the 
lowering  of  the  temperature. 
Criticism  and  teaching 
empower  us;  they  should  not 
entitle  us  to  propagate  a 
single  view  in  the  classroom, 
thereby  doing  students  a 
disservice,  especially  those 
who  will  go  forth  and 
themselves  become  teachers 
and  perpetuate  through  their 
students  the  empowerment  we 
gave  them. 
E.E. 


Edward  Engelbeig  (left)  and 
Lawrence  Lipking  (right)  at 
the  Conference  of  the 
American  Comparative 
Literature  Association  held  at 
Brandeis 


The  implications  of  such  ideas  are  profound.  Does  a 
literary  text  mean  whatever  anyone  wants  it  to  mean? 
Can  authors  not  be  trusted  to  mean  what  they  say 
they  mean?  Indeed,  is  there  no  "meaning"  in  literary 
texts  —  at  least  one  that  we  can  all  agree  on?  If  all 
texts  are  defeated  by  language,  and  there  is  no 

'coherence"  possible,  is  all  literature  a  series  of 

'failures"? 

So  while  the  New  Criticism  had  cherished  and 
embraced  the  wholeness  of  the  text,  post- 
Structuralism  embraced  its  vulnerability.  In  1968,  that 
year  of  general  campus  revolution,  in  America  and 
abroad,  especially  in  France,  critic  Roland  Barthes 
published  his  influential  essay,  "The  Death  of  the 
Author."  This  piece  would  soon  lead  to  essays  by 
other  French  thinkers  for  which  the  general  title  might 
well  be:  "The  Death  of  the  Text"  and  most  certainly 
"The  Death  of  Reality." 
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Chief  among  the  post-Structuralists  is  Jacques  Derrida 
who  developed  a  literary-philosophical  theory  he 
called  Deconstruction.  Certainly  no  other  approach 
has  aroused  so  much  interest  and  hostility. 
Deconstruction  encourages  the  critic  (or  reader)  to 
notice  and  accept  the  inevitable:  no  author  can 
ultimately  remain  in  command  of  the  text.  Writing  is 
language;  language,  being  unstable,  will  double-cross 
the  author  and  the  text.  The  language  of  the  text 
reveals  it  not,  alas,  as  an  organic  unity  (as  the  New 
Critics  thought)  but  as  discourse  at  odds  with  itself.  A 
deconstructed  text  is  one  that  has  been  shown  to 
contradict  whatever  unity  or  direction  the  author 
might  have  sought.  Deconstructiomsts  do  not  blame 
the  author;  rather  they  insist  that  the  seed  of 
contradiction  is  built  into  language,  hence  into  a  given 
text. 

In  addition,  Deconstructionists  set  more  store  in  the 
process  of  the  critical  method  than  in  offering  an 
interpretation.  One  of  the  attractive  features  of  this 
methodology  is  the  obvious  freedom  it  allows  the 
critic,  but  that  very  attractiveness  also  contains  the 
dangers  and  shortcomings  that  will  undermine  it. 
Some  have  argued  that  Deconstructionists  are  merely 
a  critical  wrecking  crew,  or  that  Deconstruction  is 
nihilistic.  But  underlying  Deconstruction  are  two 
important  features  that  are  anything  but  destructive: 
the  desire  to  permit  the  text  to  offer  up  constant  twists 
and  turns  that  surprise  by  contradicting  expectation; 
and  a  sense  of  play  that  allows  the  critic  or  reader  to 
exercise  an  imaginative  and  open-ended  response  in 
the  process  of  reading  that  most  other  approaches  in 
the  past  have  inhibited. 

As  for  the  charge  of  nihilism:  while  certain 
deconstructions  carried  to  reductio  ad  absurdum  do 
suggest  solipsism,  tact  and  common  sense  can  prevent 
a  good  Deconstructionist  from  becoming  a 
destructionist.  True,  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  values, 
since  an  unstable  text  can  hardly  yield  them,  makes  us 
uncomfortable;  certainty  reassures  while  its  lack 
threatens.  One  consequence  of  Deconstruction  has 
been  the  negative  effect  of  its  rather  joyless  skepticism 
on  the  reading  of  literature  itself.  The  activity  of 
criticism  predictably  ends  by  revealing  the  defeat 
concealed  in  the  text,  and  both  critic  and  text  are  left 
at  an  impasse. 

Another  challenging  post-Structuralist  theory  is 
Reader-Response  criticism.  Susan  Suleiman,  now  at 
Harvard  (she  will  be  teaching  m  Brandeis'  Department 
of  Romance  and  Comparative  Literature  this  spring), 
Wolfgang  Iser  and  Hans  Robert  Jauss  are  well-known 
proponents  of  this  approach.  According  to  Reader- 
Response  the  reader  has  too  long  been  ignored, 
considered  a  mere  passive  participant  engaged  in 
reading  the  received  text  rather  than  responding  to  it. 
As  the  critic  Stanley  Fish  has  suggested,  Reader- 
Response  asks  not  what  language  means  but  what  it 
does,  how  it  activates  the  reader's  mind,  so  that  the 
reader's  responsibility  (as  much  as  the  response)  is  set 
in  motion.  Reading  becomes  an  activity,  not  merely  an 
exercise  or  a  passive  pleasure.  A  literary  text  invites  a 
relationship  with  the  reader's  imaginative  perception 
of  it,  which  in  turn  will  be  employed  to  fill  in  what  the 
Reader-Response  theoretician,  Wolfgang  Iser,  has 
called  the  "gaps"  in  the  text.  This  is  not  an  invitation 


for  subjective  response  because  the  interaction  with 
the  text  elevates  the  reader's  (critic's)  position  as  a 
maker  who  is  parallel  to  the  author.  Furthermore,  the 
reader  bears  the  heavy  responsibility  to  complete  the 
text. 

Reader-Response  theory  also  suggests  that  the  reader 
becomes  the  text,  so  that  the  critic's  job  is  "to  read" 
the  reader.  But  the  reader  is  also  part  of  what  have 
been  called  "Interpretative  Communities,"  aggregates 
of  individuals  that  can  metaphorically  be  made 
singular  —  "The  Reader"  —  but  whose  relationship  to 
the  text  changes  with  history,  place  and  time.  Such 
place  and  time  are  located  in  the  reader,  so  that  the 
text  is  not  endowed  with  absolute  authority. 
Opponents  decry  that  the  text  is  burdened  with  such 
relativity,  but  proponents  insist  that  the  covenant 
between  any  given  "interpretive  community"  and  the 
text  can  only  be  relative  to  time  and  place. 

Reader-Response  leads  to  the  "New  Historicism" 
(some  of  whose  practitioners  are  neo-Marxists),  which 
also  insists  that  the  interaction  between  author  and 
text,  text  and  reader  must  be  located  within  an 
historical  and  social  context  for  there  to  be  any 
meaningful  interpretation. 

The  "New  Historicism"  is  called  new  to  separate  it 
from  the  old-fashioned  historicism,  often  a  simplistic 
scheme  co-opting  the  text  as  a  pretext  for  talking 
about  history.  The  New  Historicists  create  history 
from  both  the  "form"  and  "content"  of  the  text,  and 
"history"  means  more  than  mere  events. 

The  "father"  of  the  New  Historicism  is  again  a 
Frenchman,  Michel  Foucault  (1926-1984),  arguably  the 
most  prolific  and  most  interesting  of  all  the  French 
critics  who  have  made  an  important  impact  on  the 
American  literary  campus  scene.  Foucault  was  not 
only  a  literary  critic  but  also  an  anthropologist,  an 
archaeologist,  a  historian,  a  philosopher  and  a  general 
chronicler  of  cultural  phenomena.  His  most  ambitious 
project  was  a  History  of  Sexuality,  which  he  never 
finished. 

Among  the  New  Historicists  in  the  United  States  one 
finds  an  especially  strong  and  creative  group  of  critics 
such  as  Jerome  McGann  and  E.D.  Hirsch,  both  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  (the  latter  the  author  of  the 
bestselling  Cultural  Literacy],  and  Fredric  Jameson  of 
Duke  University.  In  addition  there  are  Terry  Eagleton 
of  England  and  the  late  M.M.  Bakhtin  (1895-1975),  the 
Russian  critic  who  has  exercised  a  strong  influence  on 
Americans  in  the  last  two  decades  or  so  as  his  works 
became  available  in  English.  What  all  these  critics 
have  in  common  is  a  shared  interest  in  reattaching  the 
literary  text  to  social  realities  as  well  as  to  audience 
and  author  (and  in  this  respect  they  have  something  in 
common  with  Reader-Response  criticism).  Also  by 
sharing  with  post-Structuralism  a  wary  perspective  of 
the  text  as  sole  "authority,"  the  New  Historicism  is 
more  closely  allied  to  post-Structuralism  than  to  the 
Structuralist  faith  in  repetitive  patterns  that  ensure 
one  stable  text. 

Feminist  Criticism  is  distinct  from  post- 
Structuralism,  since  its  overall  aim  is  to  legitimize  not 
text,  critic  or  author  but  a  disenfranchised 
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constituency:  women  or  all  subjugated  groups.  Again 
Feminist  Criticism  had  its  origins  in  France  —  m 
Simone  de  Beauvoir,  whose  Second  Sex  inaugurated 
the  Feminist  Movement  and  later  in  psychoanalytic 
critics  like  (Romanian-born)  Julia  Kristeva,  who  now 
practices  psychoanalysis  in  Paris.  In  the  last  several 
years  Feminist  literary  critics  have  combined  forces 
with  those  concerned  with  even  broader  literary  issues 
—  for  example,  the  effort  to  reexamine  and  enlarge  the 
canon. 

According  to  feminist  critics,  the  canon  has  been 
dominated  by  white  male  writers  from  the  Western 
tradition.  Ignored  have  been  women,  persons  of  color 
and  non-Westerners.  Some  Feminist  critics  insist  that 
male-dominated  literature  cannot  accurately  portray 
women;  hence  to  understand  the  woman's  point  of 
view  we  must  read  women  writers.  To  understand 
male  hegemony,  by  all  means  read  men  authors  and 
witness  in  their  treatment  of  women  how  females  are 
denigrated  and  relegated  to  stereotypical  roles  —  the 
femmes  fatales  or  the  madwomen  in  the  attic  (the  title 
of  one  study).  Other  Feminist  critics,  while  endorsing 
much  of  the  above,  contend  that  their  aim  is  to  make 
all  readers,  male  and  female,  aware  of  the  issues,  and 
to  deal  with  literary  texts  and  authors  on  a  merit  scale, 
reviving  those  women  writers  whose  merit  has  been 
unjustly  overlooked.  A  number  of  Feminist  critics 
have  joined  forces  with  others  to  broaden  the  canon 
beyond  "ethnocentricity"  —  i.e.,  the  West. 

Clearly  all  these  theories  set  out  to  revise  what 
preceded  them.  And  although  this  is  a  continuing 
process,  few  periods  can  boast  of  such  diversity  and 
pizazz  as  the  last  two  or  three  decades.  But  rivalry  has 
also  been  sharp,  both  among  the  various  theories  and 
between  the  newer  theorists  and  the  older,  more 
traditional  practitioners,  who  strongly  believed  that 
literature  was  to  be  read,  enjoyed  and  understood 
through  careful  and  tactful  interpretation  —  and  with 
as  much  knowledge  as  the  critic  could  bring  to  bear  on 
a  given  text. 

There  are  signs  of  change.  The  once  powerful  Yale 
Deconstructionists,  who  were  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  "Yale  Mafia,"  have  dispersed:  one  has  died,  one 
has  turned  his  attention  to  new  interests,  one  has  left 
for  California.  Some  critics  are  already  looking  beyond 
post-Structuralism.  What  ultimately  went  "wrong" 
with  some  of  these  theories  was  their 
institutionalization  in  the  academy.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  new  theories  were  meant  to  be  preliminary 
speculations,  and  the  original  theorists  hardly 
envisioned  that  their  probings  would  be  converted  into 
defined  methodologies  and  taught  as  gospel  to 
generations  of  students.  The  real  value  and 
attractiveness  of  post-Structuralist  theory  lay  in  its 
invitation  to  begin  a  vigorous  dialogue.  Instead,  in 
America  at  least,  the  result  has  too  often  been  a  period 
of  ill  feeling  and  intolerance  —  on  all  sides.  Until 
World  War  II,  Americans  had  generally  resisted  theory 
just  as  their  European  counterparts  had  flourished 
with  it.  And  some  young  American  critics  in  the  1960s 
resented  American  pragmatism,  this  refusal  to  engage 
m  "philosophical"  speculation  in  favor  of  any 
mechanism  that  "worked." 


What,  then,  has  this  French  Revolution  in  literary 
theory  wrought?  Confusion,  chaos,  the  end  of 
humanistic  values,  nihilism,  literary  terrorism?  Or 
rather  the  rebirth  of  a  free  exchange  of  literary  and 
philosophical  "ideas"  not  seen  since  the  early  1800s? 
Neither,  really. 

The  appropriation  of  the  French  Revolution  in  theory 
seems  in  retrospect  a  refreshing  development  for  an 
American  culture  that  on  the  whole  had  mistrusted 
"foreign"  ideas.  But  the  eventual  aridity  of 
institutionalization  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  and 
prevented.  The  creation  of  critical  schools  has  a 
chilling  effect  on  dialogue,  and  the  rush  to  historicize 
living  theorists  is  a  mistake,  for  one  cannot  keep  up 
with  ever-changing  minds.  Moreover,  the  original 
thinkers  were  difficult  enough;  translated  they 
sometimes  became  unreadable;  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
generation  they  have  often  been  reduced  to  jargon. 

So  what  is  the  status  of  literary  theory  at  the  present 
time?  The  initial  "resistance  to  theory"  (the  phrase 
that  titles  a  book  by  the  late  Paul  de  Man,  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  controversial  Yale 
Deconstructionists)  has  given  way  to  a  sober  critique 
of  post-Structuralism.  In  its  detachment,  its 
despairless  admission  that  unity  is  unattainable, 
language  a  failure  and  literature  a  trap  even  for  the 
author,  let  alone  the  reader,  Deconstruction  had  led 
the  way  in  arousing  opposition  in  the  literary 
environment.  Now  in  place  of  emotional  response  one 
sees  signs  of  reappraisal  —  not  quite  rehabilitation  of 
the  integrity  of  the  unified  text  (nor  is  that  necessarily 
desirable),  but  a  move  away  from  the  triumph  of  the 
irresolvability  in  post-Structuralist  theory.  In  short, 
we  are  living  in  interesting  times.     ■ 
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Jeffrey  B.  Abramson 

associate  professor  of 
politics,  F.  Christopher 
Arterton  and  Gary  R.  Orren 

The  Electronic 
Commonwealth 
Basic  Books 

The  Electronic 
Commonwealth  explores 
the  interplay  between 
politics  and  technological 
change  in  the  United  States. 
Vast  changes  in 
communications 
technologies  over  the  past 
two  decades  have 
transformed  the  face  of 
American  politics.  Modern 
advances  in  electronic  media 
are  affecting  the  ways 
candidates  campaign, 
Congress  and  the  President 
govern,  the  news  is 
presented,  polls  are 
conducted  and  citizens 
participate  in  government. 
The  authors,  three 
distinguished  political 
scientists,  address  the 
question  of  what  these 
technological  changes 
predict  for  the  future  of 
democratic  government  in 
the  United  States.  Spanning 
the  concerns  of  classical 
political  philosophy, 
practical  politics,  law  and 
public  policy,  this  book  asks 
how  the  tremendous  power 
of  modem 

telecommunications  can 
best  be  used  to  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  our 
commitment  to  democracy. 

Sissela  Bok 

professor  of  philosophy 

A  Strategy  for  Peace: 
Human  Values  and  the 
Threat  of  War 
Pantheon  Books 


Bok  suggests  that  in  order  for 
nations  to  attain  the 
cooperation  necessary  to 
achieve  a  lasting  peace, 
attention  must  return  to 
fundamental  human  values. 
By  adopting  a  strategy  of 
shared  moral  principles, 
nations  can  find  the 
guidance  needed  to  obtain 
this  lasting  peace.  She  argues 
that  the  employment  of  such 
a  strategy  can  bring  about 
the  reversal  of  nuclear  and 
environmental  threats  to 
survival.  Governments, 
organizations,  communities 
and  individuals  must 
evaluate  their  actions  and 
consider  whether  they 
worsen  or  improve  this 
struggle  for  peace  in  which 
cooperation  is  essential.  She 
notes  the  writings  of  Kant 
and  Clausewitz,  and  offers 
the  examples  of  Gandhi  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  Ir.  She 
suggests  that  there  are 
opportunities  for  everyone  to 
aid  in  the  reversal  of  the 
threats  we  all  now  face:  no 
effort  is  too  limited  or  too 
personal  to  contribute  to  the 
larger  strategy. 

Mary  B.  Campbell 

assistant  professor  of  English 

The  World,  The  Flesh,  and 

Angels 

Beacon  Press 

The  World.  The  Flesh,  and 
Angels  is  a  collection  of 
poetry  on  subjects  as  diverse 
as  cathedrals  and  angels, 
searchlights  and  bathtubs, 
love  letters  and  Lot's  wife. 
The  mundane  and  the 
immortal  mingle  in  these 
poems  of  personal 
observations  about  the  world 
and  its  ways.  Influenced  by 
sources  varying  from  the 
Bible  to  Lenny  Bruce, 
Campbell's  words  take  on 
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odd  twists  of  meaning, 
rewarding  the  reader  with 
her  fresh  and  approachable 
point  of  view.  Campbell  is 
the  winner  of  the  1988 
Barnard  College  New 
Women  Poets  Prize. 

Edward  Engelberg 

professor  of  comparative 
literature  and  European 
cultural  studies,  chair  of  the 
Joint  Program  of  Literary 
Studies  and  coordinator  of 
the  European  Cultural 
Studies  concentration 

Elegiac  Fictions:  The  Motif 
of  the  Unlived  Life 
The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  Press 

'Elegizing  of  the  self,"  the 
mourning  over  one's 
shortcomings,  failures, 
disappointments,  in  other 
words,  the  "unlived  life,"  is 
the  motif  of  this  work.  The 
author  analyzes  how  this 
motif  was  acted  out  in  works 
primarily  from  the  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries.  In 
doing  this,  he  draws  upon 
many  psychological  and 
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philosophical  concepts 
including  those  described  in 
the  writings  of  Freud,  Kohut, 
Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche 
and  Scheler.  Fie  identifies 
the  "elegiac"  cries  of  despair 
of  a  variety  of  fictional 
personae,  and  suggests  that 
they  are  the  results  of  the 
emergence  of  the 
'autonomous  self."  He 
discusses  the  feelings  that 
usually  accompany 
autonomy,"  such  as  anxiety, 
fear  and  impotence,  and  the 
ways  in  which  these  feelings 
are  expressed. 

Amelie  Oksenberg  Rorty 

Hannah  Obermann  Visiting 
Professor  of  Philosophy 

Mind  in  Action:  Essays  in 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind 
Beacon  Press 

A  book  of  essays  on  the 
philosophical  concept  of  a 
person  and  personal  identity; 
on  the  role  of  emotion  in 
thought  and  action;  on  fear 
and  jealousy;  on  power  and 
the  imagination;  on  self- 
deception  and  weakness  of 
the  will;  on  courage,  virtues 
and  moral  theory.  The 
approach  is  historical  and 
contextual.  Some  of  the 
author's  mottos  are:  "When 
they  start  talking  about 
courage,  it  is  time  to 
emigrate";  "No  action 
without  interaction;  no 
interaction  without 
politics";  "Beware  of  the 
virtues  of  your  friends;  they 
create  the  occasions  for  their 
use";  "Self-deception  is  the 
best  cure  for  melancholia"; 
'Nothing  IS  as  brilliantly 
adaptive  as  selective 
stupidity";  "Ethics  without 
psychology  is  science 
fiction;  morality  without 
politics  is  a  bicycle  without 
wheels." 
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Thomas  L.  Friedman  75 

Friedman  is  The  New  York 
Times'  chief  diplomatic 
correspondent,  covering  the 
State  Department  and 
foreign  affairs. 

From  Beirut  to  [erusalem 
Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux 

A  Mediterranean  Studies 
major  at  Brandeis,  proficient 
in  both  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
Friedman  also  received  an 
M.Phil.  degree  in  Modem 
Middle  Eastern  Studies  from 
St.  Antony's  College,  Oxford 
University.  Twice  winner  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
international  reporting, 
Friedman  corresponded  from 
the  terronsm-ndden  regions 
of  Lebanon  and  Israel  from 
1979  to  1988. 

In  From  Beirut  to  Jerusalem, 
Friedman  draws  on  his 
experiences  in  the  Middle 
East  to  illuminate  the  many 
aspects  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  with  an  immediacy 
that  is  almost  frightening. 
Sharp  anecdotes  describe 
vividly  the  madness  of 
Beirut,  horrifying  accounts 
of  inexplicable  and  tragic 
deaths.  Friedman  explores 
the  game  of  Arab  politics;  he 
examines  the  PLO,  Israeli- 
Palestinian  relations, 
Lebanese  factions  and  Israeli 
politics. 

Friedman  began  his  Middle 
Eastern  career  as  a  UPI 
Beirut  correspondent,  and 
continued  as  The  New  York 
Times'  Beirut  bureau  chief 
and  finally  as  the  Times' 
Israel  bureau  chief. 
Friedman's  )oumey  from 
Beirut  to  Jerusalem  is 
recounted  through  each 
chapter,  the  mood  changing 
with  every  stop.  Friedman 
struggles  to  remain  an 
unbiased  observer,  "Yet  as 


much  as  I  tried  to  play  the 
objective  reporter  and  stay 
above  the  fray,  something 
would  always  come  along 
and  kick  me  in  the  gut,  to 
remind  me  how  visceral  and 
tribal  this  conflict  really  was 
—  and  that  I  was  a  member 
of  one  of  the  tribes." 
Friedman  relates  the 
difficulties  of  being  an 
American  Jewish 
correspondent  in  such  a 
religiously  tense 
environment,  and  the 
implications  of  his  religion 
upon  his  reporting. 

Amidst  a  background  of 
violence,  Friedman  looks 
into  the  world  of  those 
people  whose  lives  are 
profoundly  affected  by  the 
chaos,  and  gives  a  political 
analysis  that  provides  an 
essential  framework  for 
understanding  the  Middle 
East  —  yesterday,  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Lou  Golden,  M.F.A.  '72 
Golden,  a  long-term 
cartoonist  for  the  Boston 
Jewish  Times  and  a  political 
activist,  expresses  his  beliefs 
through  his  satiric  drawings. 

The  Jewish  Political  Cartoon 

Collection 

Shapolsky  Publishers 

Lou  Golden's  portrayal  of 
the  Israeli  political  world  is 
designed  to  capture  the 
essence  of  the  satirical 
political  critique.  Zeroing-in 
on  the  problematic  issues 
that  heighten  Israel's 
political  climate  it  focuses 
on  such  topics  as  Israeli 
citizenship  and  legitimate 
Judaism.  Golden's  anger  is 
directed  against  fools  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  politicians. 
Presented  in  cartoon  format 


the  book  is  designed  to 
expose  anti-Semites  and 
racists  to  their  own 
symptoms  of  bigotry  and 
fanaticism.  Above  all,  the 
cartoons  are  meant  to 
aggravate  the  pain  by 
mitigating  anti-Semitism. 
One  is  invited  to  take  it  all 
in  and  laugh  at  its  purely 
satirical  expression  —  only 
until  It  hits  close  enough  to 
home. 

Cynthia  S.  Jordan  '82 

Jordan  is  associate  professor 
of  English,  American  studies 
and  women's  studies  at 
Indiana  University. 

Second  Stories:  The  Politics 

of  Language.  Form,  and 

Gender  m  Early  American 

Fictions 

The  University  of  North 

Carolina  Press 

Second  Stones  reexamines 
selected  texts  of  seven  major 
figures  in  American 
literature:  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Hugh  Henry 
Brackenndge  and  Charles 
Brockden  Brown  from  the 
early  national  period,  and 
James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  Herman 
Melville  from  the  romantic 
period.  Jordan  reveals  the 
gender-related  value 
judgments  that  their 
language  implies.  With  the 
American  Revolution  a  new 
type  of  patriarchy  was 
established,  based  on  the 
authority  of  a  white  male 
elite.  Franklin,  Brackenndge 
and  Brown  promoted  the 
new  patriarchal  social  order 
through  the  surface 
narratives  in  their  writings. 
Yet,  in  each  work  a  second 
story  IS  introduced  that  gives 
validity  to  the  paternalistic 
worldview  but  challenges  it 
as  well.  Cooper,  Poe, 


Hawthorne  and  Melville 
reject  the  repressive  model 
of  masculinity  of  their 
predecessors  and  validate 
what  the  author  terms  the 
'second  story"  of  American 
culture.  This  "second  story" 
IS  usually  presented  as  a 
woman  or  women  who 
illustrate  those  aspects  of 
human  nature  that  are 
devalued  by  the  male 
consciousness.  The  author, 
through  examination  of 
language  and  gender  issues 
m  these  works,  makes 
apparent  the  deeply 
ideological  nature  of  much 
of  the  nation's  early 
literature. 

Maud  Carol  Markson  '80 

Markson  teaches  writing  at 
Cabrini  College  in  Radnor, 
Pennsylvania. 

When  We  Get  Fiome 
Bantam  Books 

In  her  first  novel,  Markson 
explores  themes  prevalent  in 
modem  familial 
relationships.  Annie,  the 
recently  married  narrator, 
has  seen  her  father  go 
through  three  divorces  and 
now  must  stmggle  with 
fidelity  in  her  own  marriage. 
Family  life  becomes 
increasingly  confused  when 
Annie's  20-year-old  brother 
Walter  falls  passionately  in 
love  with  their  father's  latest 
wife.  Walter  then  finds 
himself  in  serious  trouble, 
which  causes  Annie  to 
reevaluate  her  family's 
difficulty  with  relationships 
and  her  own  approach  to 
commitment.  From  New 
York  City  to  the  family 
beach  house  on  Long  Island, 
Annie  weaves  herself 
through  the  tangled  family 
web  in  an  attempt  to 
transcend  her  family's 
shortcomings. 
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Bert  Useem,  Ph.D.  '80  and 

Peter  Kimball 

Useem  is  associate  professor 

of  sociology  at  the 

Umversity  of  Illinois  at 

Chicago. 

States  of  Siege:  U.S.  Prison 
Riots  1971-1986 
Oxford  Umversity  Press 

This  analysis  of  collective 
violence  behind  bars  reveals 
hovv'  riots  result  from  a 
breakdown  in  administrative 
controls  and  operations.  As 
the  prison  population  has 
grown  in  the  United  States 
to  500,000  the  number  of 
revolts  has  increased  as  well. 
The  brawls  may  be  racial, 
good-natured  looting,  gang 
riots  or  ideological 
rebellions.  States  of  Siege 
presents  extensive  data 
including  interviews  with 
not  veterans  and  transcripts 
of  post-riot  investigations, 
demonstrating  the  changing 
of  American  society  and  the 
evolution  of  prison  uprisings 
over  the  last  two  decades. 
This  reexammation  of  the 
American  penal  system 
draws  on  the  examples  of 
mne  prison  riots  including 
the  1971  Attica,  New  York 
uprising;  the  1975  Joliet, 
Illinois  uprising;  the  1980 
'bloodbath"  at  the  New 
Mexico  Penitentiary;  a  five- 
day  riot  wave  through 
Michigan's  prison  system  in 
1981;  and  the  1986  New 
Year's  Day  revolt  m 
Moundsville,  West  Virginia. 
Drawmg  on  different  strands 
of  sociological  theory, 
surprising  conclusions  on 
the  causes,  development, 
variation  and  effects  of 
prison  riots  are  offered. 


Michael  Walzer  '56 

Walzer  is  professor  of  social 
science  at  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. 

The  Company  of  Critics: 
Social  Criticism  and 
Political  Commitment  m 
the  Twentieth  Century 
Basic  Books 

"The  modem  social  critic  is  a 
specialist  m  complaint," 
writes  Waltzer  and  our 
century  is  one  m  which 
there  is  much  to  criticize.  Is 
It  the  critic's  job  to  connect 
with  fellow  citizens  while 
defending  the  values  of 
society,  or  should  he  alienate 
himself?  Walzer,  a 
prominent  American  social 
critic,  addresses  this 
question  through  a  careful 
examination  of  this 
century's  social  critics  and 
their  involvement  in 
revolutionary  politics.  He 
assesses  major  social 
movements  including 
socialism,  civil  rights, 
femmism  and  national 
hberation  with  regard  to  the 
criticism  they  have  received. 
Walzer  argues  for  a  criticism 
that  is  derived  from  a 
consistent  connection  to  the 
society  that  is  being 
criticized  —  for  criticism 
from  the  inside. 

Alumni  who  would  like 
then  books  mentioned  m 
"Bookshelf"  should  send  a 
review  copy  of  the 
publication  directly  to 
The  Editor 
Brandeis  Review 
Brandeis  University 
P.O.  Box  91 10 
Waltham,  MA  02254-9110 


Allen  Anderson 

assistant  professor  of  music, 
had  his  piano  composition, 
Solfeggietti,  performed  by 
pianist  Timothy  McFarland, 
at  the  New  School  of  Music 
in  Cambridge  and  in  a 
Griffin  Music  Ensemble 
concert.  He  also  appeared  on 
the  children's  television 
show,  "Ready  To  Go,"  as 
composer  and  conductor  of 
The  Wang  Center's  "Young 
at  Arts"  program. 

Peter  Conrad 

associate  professor  of 
sociology,  is  a  visiting 
scholar  at  Gadjah  Mada 
University,  Indonesia,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  World  Bank 
project  to  improve  social 
science  research  in  that 
country.  He  also  has 
received  a  grant  to  study 
'The  Social  and  Medical 
Organization  of  'Emergency' 
Medical  Services  in  an 
Urban  Third  World 
Context,"  which  he  will 
conduct  while  in  Indonesia. 

Stanley  Deser 

Enid  and  Nathan  S.  Ancell 
Professor  of  Physics,  was  an 
invited  speaker  at  the 
Physics  of  Three 
Dimensions  Conference  held 
at  the  International  Center 
for  Theoretical  Physics  in 
Italy.  He  has  also  been 
invited  to  participate  in  the 
joint  US-USSR  Academies  of 
Science  Workshop  on  String 
Theory  in  Princeton. 

Edward  Engelberg 

professor  of  comparative 
literature  and  European 
cultural  studies,  chair  of  the 
Joint  Program  of  Literary 
Studies  (graduate)  and 
coordinator  of  the  European 
Cultural  Studies 
concentration,  hosted,  as 
conference  chairman,  the 
Annual  American 
Comparative  Literature 
Association  Conference 
meeting  held  at  Brandeis.  He 
was  also  elected  to  the 
advisory  board  of  the 
American  Comparative 
Literature  Association. 


Robert  Evans,  Jr. 

Atran  Professor  of  Labor 
Economics,  is  a  Fulbright 
researcher  and  visiting 
professor  in  the  Keio 
Econorruc  Observatory,  Keio 
Umversity,  Tokyo.  He  gave  a 
talk,  "A  Comparison  of 
Japanese  and  American 
Labor  Market  Institutions, 
Practices  and  Effectiveness," 
at  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  Hokkaido  American 
Labor  Exchange  Conference. 
At  Ritsumeikan  University 
in  Kyoto,  he  gave  a  lecture 
on  "Japanese  and  American 
Labor  Markets:  A 
Comparison." 

Gerald  D.  Fasman 

Louis  and  Bessie  Rosenfield 
Professor  of  Biochemistry, 
was  invited  as  a  plenary 
lecturer  at  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Chemistry 
Symposium  on  Protem 
Folding  at  Victona,  British 
Columbia.  He  lectured  on 
"Cooperativity  of 
Carbohydrate  Moiety 
Orientation  and  p-Tum 
Stability  Is  Determined  by 
Intramolecular  H-Bonds  m 
Protected  Glycopeptide 
Models."  He  also  was 
invited  as  a  plenary  lecturer 
at  the  Third  International 
Conference  on  Circular 
Dichroism  Spectroscopy  in 
Prague.  He  presented 
lectures  at  the  Protein 
Society  Third  Annual 
Symposium  in  Seattle  and 
the  1 1th  American  Peptide 
Symposium  in  La  Jolla  and 
edited  two  publications, 
CRC  Practical  Handbook  of 
Biochemistry  and  Molecular 
Biology  and  Prediction  of 
Protein  Structure  and  the 
Principles  of  Protein 
Conformation. 

Martin  Gibbs 

Abraham  S.  and  Gertrude 
Burg  Professor  in  Life 
Sciences,  was  the  banquet 
speaker  for  the  centennial 
symposium,  "Perspectives  in 
Biochemical  and  Genetic 
Regulation  of 
Photosynthesis,"  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural 
Expenment  Station  in  New 
Haven. 
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Ruth  Gollan 

adjunct  associate  professor 
of  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 
studies  and  director,  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  language 
programs,  presented  a  paper 
on  the  research  and 
development  of  the  Hebrew 
Proficiency  Guidelines  and 
conducted  a  workshop  on 
oral  proficiency  testing  at 
the  spring  conference  of  the 
National  Association  of 
Professors  of  Hebrew.  She 
also  was  appointed  by  the 
Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics  as  a  rater  and 
tester  for  the  validation 
study  of  their  recently 
developed  Hebrew  Speaking 
Test. 

Martin  Halpern 

Samuel  and  Sylvia  Schulman 
Professor  of  Theater  Arts, 
had  his  play.  Joint  Return, 
produced  by  the  West  Coast 
Ensemble  in  Los  Angeles  as 
part  of  its  Festival  of  New 
One-Acts. 

Michael  Harris 

professor  of  mathematics,  is 
spending  a  year  at  the 
Steklov  Institute  of 
Mathematics  m  Moscow  and 
the  Leningrad  Division  of 
the  Steklov  Institute  as  a 
participant  in  a  scientific 
exchange  program  sponsored 
by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  USSR. 

Thomas  C.  Hollocher 

professor  of  biochemistry, 
was  awarded  a  Fulbnght 
three-month  research 
fellowship  for  study  at  the 
Technology  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Iceland.  The 
studies  concern  the 
inorganic  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
metabolism  of  thermophilic 
bacteria  of  the  hot  springs  of 
Iceland. 

Jane  Hughes 

adjunct  professor  of 
economics,  contributed  a 
chapter  on  Latin  America  to 
The  Global  Debt  Crisis: 
Forecastmg  the  Future  from 
Regional  Perspectives,  Scott 
McDonald  and  Margie 
Lindsay,  eds. 


Philip  Keehn 

professor  of  chemistry,  was 
awarded  a  Fulbright 
fellowship  for  lecture  and 
research  in  physical/organic 
chemistry  at  the  Rudjer 
Boskovic  Institute  in  Zagreb. 
He  also  gave  talks  at  the 
University  of  Belgrade  and 
the  Edvard  Kardelj 
University  in  Ljubljana. 

Allan  Keiler 

professor  of  music,  gave  a 
talk  at  the  First  International 
Conference  on  Music 
Perception  and  Cognition  in 
Kyoto. 

Ann  Koloski-Ostrow 

adjunct  assistant  professor  of 
classical  studies,  was 
awarded  a  Sachar  Faculty 
Grant  by  the  Brandeis 
Committee  on  Study  and 
Research  Abroad.  She  is 
spending  a  year  m  Rome 
researching  her  next  book  on 
Italian  topography  in  Vergil's 
Aeneid  at  the  American 
Academy  and  teaching  Latin 
and  archaeology  at  the 
Intercollegiate  Center  for 
Classical  Studies. 

Michael  Macy 

assistant  professor  of 
sociology,  received  a  $25,000 
Sloan  Special  Leave  Grant  to 
develop  curncular  materials 
for  quantitative  social 
science.  He  also  received  the 
Perlmutter  Fellowship  for 
Outstanding  Teaching.  He 
presented  papers  at  the 
Eastern  Sociological  Meeting 
in  Baltimore  and  the  29th 
World  Congress  of  the 
International  Institute  of 
Sociology  in  Rome. 

Rachel  McCulloch 

professor  of  international 
finance,  conducted  seminars 
on  recent  developments  in 
United  States  trade  relations 
at  the  National  Taiwan 
University,  the  Aeademia 
Sinica  and  the  Chung-Hua 
Institute  for  Economic 
Research.  She  was  visiting 
Taiwan  at  the  invitation  of 
the  National  Science 


Council.  While  in  Taipei, 
McCulloch  met  with 
government  officials 
responsible  for  developing 
and  implementing  Taiwan's 
new  action  plan  on  trade 
designed  to  reduce  the  large 
bilateral  trade  surplus  with 
the  United  States. 

Gila  Ramras-Rauch 

lecturer  with  rank  of 
associate  professor  of  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  studies, 
delivered  the  following 
lectures:  "Aharon  Appelfeld 
and  the  Phenomenology  of 
Time  and  Space  in 
Holocaust  Literature"  at  the 
international  conference, 

"Remembering  for  the 
Future,"  held  in  Oxford; 

"Apocalypse  Now?  —  The 
Fictionalization  of  Politics 
and  the  Politicalization  of 
Fiction"  at  the  20th  Annual 
Conference  of  the 
Association  for  Jewish 
Studies  in  Boston;  "The 
Image  of  the  Arab  in 
Sephardic  and  Oriental 
Israeli  Fiction"  at  the 
conference  on  "The 
Sephardic  and  Oriental 
Experience  in  Modern 
Hebrew  Literature"  held  at 
Yeshiva  University  in  New 
York;  and  "Fathers  and 
Daughters:  Two  Biblical 
Narratives"  at  the  I4th 
Annual  Meeting  of  the 
International  Association  of 
Philosophy  and  Literature  at 
Emory  University.  Dr. 
Ramras-Rauch  also  had  the 
following  articles  published: 

"The  Nobel  Prize:  The 
lewish/Hebraic  Aspect"  in 
World  Literature  Today-, 

"L.A.  Arieli's  Art  of  Fiction" 
(in  Hebrew)  in  Migvan: 
Festschrift  for  f.  Kabakoff; 
and  "Poetry  Without  a 
Homeland"  (in  Hebrew)  in 
Moznayim. 

Benjamin  Ravid 

lennie  and  Mayer  Weisman 
Professor  of  Jewish  History, 
chaired  a  session  on 
"Characterizing  a  Period; 
Perspectives  on  Early 
Modern  Jewish  History"  at 
the  annual  Conference  of  the 
Association  for  Jewish 
Studies  and  presented  a 


paper  at  the  conference  on 
"The  Jews  of  Italy:  From  the 
Renaissance  to  the 
Baroque,"  sponsored  by  the 
Harvard  University  Center 
for  Jewish  Studies. 

Shulamit  Reinharz 

associate  professor  of 
sociology,  led  a  workshop, 

"Survival  Strategies  for 
Feminist  Academics,"  at  the 
annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  for  Women  in 
Psychology.  She  also 
delivered  two  lectures  at  the 
University  of  New 
Hampshire:  "Patricide  in 
Legend  and  Literature"  at 
the  Program  in  Gerontology 
and  "Explorations  in 
Feminist  Research"  for 
Women's  History  Week. 
Professor  Reinharz  was 
invited  to  speak  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Educational 
Research  Association  on 

"So-called  Training  in  the  So- 
called  Alternative  Paradigm" 
and  Harvard  University  on 

"Subjective  Experience  of 
Aging  on  the  Kibbutz."  Her 
recent  publications  include 

"Sociologists  at  Work  in 
Israel,"  which  appeared  in 
Footnotes  and  "Feminism 
and  Anti-ageism:  Emergent 
Connections"  in  Older 
Women:  Research  Issues 
and  Data  Sources. 

Silvan  S.  Schweber 

professor  of  physics  and 
Richard  Koret  Professor  in 
the  History  of  Ideas  and 
director,  Dibner  Institute  for 
the  History  of  Science  and 
Technology,  presented  a 
paper  on  the  transformation 
of  physics  during  World  War 
II  at  a  workshop  on  the 
"Historical  Dimensions  of  the 
Discovery  of  Fission"  held  at 
the  Wissenschaftkolleg  in 
Berlin.  He  also  delivered  an 
address  on  "The 
Antecedents  and 
Consequences  of  Fission"  to 
the  International  Nuclear 
Physics  Congress  held  in 
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Berlin  and  gave  a  lecture  on 
"Darwin,  As  Seen  Through 
His  Correspondence"  at 
Hiram  College,  Ohio.  He 
organized  the  Dibner 
Institute  workshop  on  the 
"Historiography  of  20th- 
century  Science  and 
Technology"  held  at 
Brandeis. 

Susan  Staves 

professor  of  English, 
contributed  an  essay  to 
Approaches  to  Teaching 
Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy, 
published  by  the  Modem 
Language  Association. 

Douglas  J.  Stewart 

professor  of  classical  studies, 
delivered  an  invited  seminar 
on  "The  Origins  of  Comedy 
or  What  Aristotle  Forgot"  at 
Boston  University. 

Harry  Zohn 

professor  of  German, 
authored  a  book  on  the 
satirist  Karl  Kraus,  published 
in  German,  and  contributed 
seven  articles  to  BlackweU's 
Companion  to  Jewish 
Studies.  He  is  also  editor  and 
co-translator  of  Germany^ 
Germany!  A  Kurt  Tucholsky 
Reader. 

Irving  Kenneth  Zola 

professor  of  sociology, 
received  the  1989  N.  Neal 
Pike  Prize  Award  for  Service 
to  the  Handicapped  from 
Pike  Institute,  Boston 
University.  He  was  scholar- 
in-residence  at  St.  Luke's/ 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  New 
York  City.  He  spoke  at  the 
Aging  and  Disability  Session 
of  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Government's  conference  on 
"American  Apartheid:  The 
State  of  People  With 
Disabilities,"  Kent  State 
University's  Conference  on 
Disability  and  Literature  and 
the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  "Assessing  the 
Needs  of  Diverse 
Audiences"  Meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


Mark  Alpert 

social  sciences  bibliographer. 
Library,  delivered  a  talk  on 
"Barcoding  the  Library 
Collection"  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Fenway  Library 
Consortium  in  Boston. 

Ivy  Anderson 

head,  systems  and  access 
services.  Library,  presented  a 
talk,  "Quality  Control  in  the 
Local  Systems 
Environment,"  at  the  New 
England  Library  Information 
Network  |NELINET) 
Quality  Control  Workshop, 
Holy  Cross,  Worcester. 

Christopher  Barbour 

humanities  bibliographer. 
Library,  is  a  contributing 
indexer  to  Film  Literature 
Index,  a  quarterly  reference 
work  on  film,  television  and 
video. 

Kathy  Button 

Readers'  Services  librarian. 
Library,  team-taught  a 
program,  "MEDLINE 
Update,"  at  St.  John's 
Hospital,  Lowell,  to  hospital 
librarians. 

Paul  Carnahan 

reference/systems  projects 
librarian.  Library,  presented 
"An  End-User,  Hypercard- 
Based  Information  Station" 
at  the  Library  and 
Information  Technology 
National  Conference  in 
Boston  and  at  the 
Connecticut  Library 
Association  Annual 
Conference.  He  also 
presented  "Designing  a 
HyperCard  Information 
Station:  Principles  for 
Product  Development,"  at 
the  Computers  in  Libraries 
Conference,  San  Francisco. 
Carnahan  published  "The 
One-Disk  Approach  to  Many 
SAVEKEY.DATs"  in  OCLC 
Micro  and  "Automation 
Notebook"  in  Apple  Library 
Users  Group  Newsletter. 


Charles  Cutter 

head,  Judaica  department 
and  special  collections, 
Library,  delivered  a  talk, 

"Reference  Materials  for  Your 
Library,"  at  the  Association 
of  Jewish  Libraries 
Conference.  He  coauthored  a 
feature  article, 

"Recommended  Judaica 
Reference  Works,"  in 
[udaica  Librarianship  and 
chairs  the  Periodicals 
Committee,  Council  of 
Archives  and  Research 
Libraries  in  Jewish  Studies. 

Carolyn  Gray 

associate  director,  reader  and 
technical  services.  Library, 
published  "Information 
Technocracy:  Prologue  to  a 
Farce  or  a  Tragedy"  in 
Library  Information  and 
Technology  Association 
Journal.  She  also  served  as 
chair  of  the  Local 
Arrangements  Committee 
for  the  Library  and 
Information  Technology 
Association  National 
Conference  held  in  Boston. 

Rosalie  Katchen 

Hebraica  librarian,  Library, 
presented  two  papers, 

"Hebrew  Implementation  of 
RLIN,"  at  the  annual 
Association  of  Jewish 
Libraries  Convention  and 

"Retrospective  Conversion  of 
Hebraica"  at  the  American 
Library  Association  Meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C.  She 
also  spoke  at  a  Workshop  on 
RLIN  Hebraica  at  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the 
Association  of  Jewish 
Libraries.  Katchen  chairs  the 
Cataloging  Committee  of 
the  Research  and  Special 
Libraries  Division  of  the 
Association  of  Jewish 
Libraries  and  the  Research 
Libraries  Group  Jewish  and 
Middle  East  Studies  Program 
Cataloging  Subcommittee. 
She  published 

'Retrospective  Conversion  of 
Hebraica  at  Brandeis 
University"  m  Judaica 
Librarianship. 


Hillary  S.  Lambert 

assistant  dean  of  the  college, 
published  "Medical  Careers 
for  Non-Science  Majors"  in 
Health  Professions:  An 
Edition  of  Private  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

Ann  Schaffner 

assistant  director,  Library, 
made  a  presentation  on  the 
Boston  Library  Consortium 
Collection  Analysis  Project 
to  the  Boston  Area 
Government  Librarians 
Group  and  the  Boston 
Collection  Development 
Librarians.  She  also  was  a 
panelist  for  the  Boston 
Library  Consortium 
Program,  "Career  Paths." 
She  chairs  the  Academic 
Librarians  Section,  New 
England  Library  Association. 

Lynn  Shirey 

rare  book  cataloger.  Library, 
organized  and  mounted  an 
exhibit,  "El  Gaucho  y  el 
libro:  Argentine  Books  from 
the  Press  of  Franciso  A. 
Colombo,  1927-1966,"  at 
Harvard  University. 
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Columbia  Artists  Presents 


Misha  &  Cipa 

D  i  c  h  t  e  r 


A  benefit  concert  to  support  the 
creative  and 
performing  arts  at  Brandeis 


Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 
8:00  pm 


For  further  information  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

contact  Suzanne  Yates, 

Office  of  the  President, 

Brandeis  University,  ^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Waltham,  Massachusetts  t^.    .  ^       ^.       •    r.    x 

02254-9110  '       appearance  together  in  Boston 


617-736-3010 


Alumni 


Brandeis 
Announces  New 
Provost: 
Robert  Sekuler  '60 


Brandeis  alumnus  Robert 
Sekuler  '60  returned  to 
campus  this  September  to 
assume  the  position  of 
provost  and  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University 
vacated  by  James  Lackner. 
Enthusiastic  about  the 
prospect  of  serving  as  chief 
academic  administrator  to 
his  alma  mater,  Sekuler 
regards  the  opportunity  as  an 
honor  and  a  special 
challenge.  "It's  a  real 
pleasure  to  come  back  to 
Brandeis  after  being  away  for 
almost  30  years.  I'm  keenly 
aware  that  Brandeis  has 
evolved  and  changed  during 
the  last  three  decades,  but  I 
do  have  the  sense  of  coming 
home  to  my  intellectual 
roots." 

Combining  an  extensive 
background  in  research  and 
academic  administration, 
Sekuler  says  that  his 
experience  as  chairman  of 
the  psychology  department 
and  associate  dean  of  the 
college  of  arts  and  sciences 
at  Northwestern  University 
awakened  him  to  the 
satisfactions  that  come  from 
academic  administration. 

'Over  the  last  decade,  I  have 
had  a  number  of  successes  m 
academic  administration 
that  made  me  realize  that  I 
could  experience  as  much 
fulfillment  working  to 
facilitate  the  scholarly, 
research  and  teaching 
activities  of  others,  as  I 
could  working  for  myself," 
says  Sekuler. 

The  new  provost  remarks 
that  he  was  drawn  to 
Brandeis  by  its  reputation  for 
excellence  and  humane 
values  and  by  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  the 
University  offers.  "Its 


relative  youth  and  size  give 
Brandeis  a  potential 
unmatched  by  many 
academic  institutions.  Its 
achievements,  particularly 
within  such  a  short  time, 
have  been  staggering." 

Sekuler  commented  that  he 
was  also  attracted  to 
Brandeis  by  its  faculty  and 
their  obvious  commitment 
to  teaching  and  research. 
'We  have  a  faculty  of 
distinguished  scholars  who 
could  very  well  go  off  and 
tend  their  own  research 
gardens.  But  they  seem 
genuinely  committed  to 
making  sure  our  students  — 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
—  get  the  best  possible 
education." 

Sekuler  also  remarked  that 
Brandeis,  no  longer  a 
precocious  teenager  but  a 
middle-aged,  maturing 
institution,  will  require 
long-range  planning. 
'Planning  for  the  long-term  is 
critical  at  this  point  in  the 
University's  history.  The 
implementation  and  follow- 
through  with  these  ideas 
will  be  critical  to  Brandeis' 
future."  Among  his 
numerous  goals  as  provost, 
Sekuler  is  determined  to 
enhance  the  growing 
national  reputation  of  the 
University  and  promote  the 
research  efforts  of  the  faculty 
as  well  as  various  academic 
programs.  But  he  insists  that 
his  first  few  months  on 
campus  will  be  a  time 
mainly  for  listening  and 
reflecting. 

As  a  researcher  in 
psychology,  Sekuler  has 
investigated  various  aspects 
of  perception  for  close  to  30 
years,  an  interest  that  began 
while  he  was  an 
undergraduate  at  Brandeis. 


He  has  received  grants  from 
the  National  Eye  Institute, 
the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  and  the  Air  Force, 
Army  and  Navy  to  explore 
the  mechanisms  that 
underlie  visual  perception. 
Analyzing  his  findings  from 
computational  work, 
computer  models  and 
physiological  research 
offered  Sekuler  insight  into 
behavioral  techniques  and 
their  response  to  stimulus 
such  as  computer-generated 
patterns. 

By  exploring  changes  in 
vision  accompanying  aging, 
Sekuler  studied  older  people 
with  good  vision  in  order  to 
predict  visual  problems  that 
might  only  be  detected  in 
the  laboratory  setting.  He 
says  that  his  work  in  the 
areas  of  perception  and  aging 
put  him  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  both  applied  and  pure 


research.  The  provost  says 
that  this  blend  of  experience 
has  fostered  a  sense  of  how 
pure  and  applied  science  can 
be  hamessed  to  work  toward 
common  goals. 

In  this  vein,  Sekuler 
considers  the  proposed 
National  Center  for 
Excellence  for  the  Study  of 
Complex  Computational 
and  Cognitive  Systems  at 
Brandeis  an  excellent  vehicle 
for  optimizing  the  resources 
of  Brandeis  faculty  who  are 
conducting  both  pure  and 
applied  research  in  areas 
such  as  artificial 
intelligence,  linguistics  and 
neuro-science.  "I  see  the 
Center  as  a  natural  organic 
outgrowth  of  the  kinds  of 
research  that  people  are 
already  doing  at  the 
University,"  Sekuler  says. 
'The  synergy  generated  tjy 
the  existence  of  the  Center 
will  amplify  the  research 
efforts  of  a  great  many 
faculty  and  students  at 
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The  Other  Side 
of  the  Moon 


Robert  Sekuler  (right)  and 
lames  Lackner  (left) 
discussing  the  duties  of 
provost  and  dean  of  the 
facuhy 


Brandeis.  Additionally,  the 
Center  should  insure  greater 
national  recognition  of  our 
distinction  in  these  key 
areas." 

Responding  to  the 
technological  developments 
of  our  era,  Sekuler  would 
like  to  see  the  University 
promote  more  use  of 
technology,  where 
appropriate,  in  the 
classroom,  libraries  and 
laboratories.  He  believes 
that  the  technological 
resources  of  the  academy 
should  complement  the 
creativity  and  talent  of  the 
faculty.  "Used  with 
intelligence  and  sensitivity, 
various  technologies  can 
make  some  of  our 
outstanding  teachers  and 
scholars  even  more 
effective,"  predicted  the  new 
provost. 


Two  questions  that  plagued 
Mickey  Lemle  '69  and  Arnie 
Reisman  '64  about  the 
astronauts  were:  "what  has 
happened  to  these  American 
heroes  since  they  faded  from 
the  limelight?"  and  "why 
did  they  sink  into 
obscurity?"  Driven  by 
curiosity,  the  two  Brandeis 
alumni,  who  work  in  the 
same  industry  and  stay  in 
close  touch,  set  out  to  learn 
how  the  men  who  went  to 
the  moon  were  affected  by 
traveling  where  no  person 
had  ventured  ever  before  and 
how  these  spacemen 
adjusted  to  life  back  on  their 
own  planet. 

From  their  research  and 
interviews,  the  pair, 
seasoned  by  years  of  creating 
TV  documentaries,  put 
together  a  90-minute 
documentary  about  eight  of 
the  astronauts,  which  PBS 
selected  to  celebrate  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  first 
moon  landing.  Produced  and 
directed  by  Lemle  and 
coproduced  by  Reisman,  the 
film,  shown  on  July  19, 
turned  out  to  be  an 
extremely  original 
contribution  to  the 
hullabaloo  that  marked 
television's  commemoration 
of  the  event. 

"In  'The  Other  Side  of  the 
Moon,'  we  wanted  to  touch 
the  human  side  of  these 
astronauts.  We  felt  everyone 
else  who  did  a  presentation 
for  the  anniversary  would 
play  on  such  worn  out 
themes  as  the  drama  of  the 
liftoff,  the  adventure  of 
landing  on  the  moon  and  the 
excitement  of  the  splash 
down,"  says  Reisman.  "We 
sold  PBS  on  our  idea  by 
describing  what  the 
astronauts  were  saying  and 


doing  now  and  offering 
insight  into  their 
personalities." 

For  example,  Jim  Irwin,  who 
went  up  on  Apollo  15  in 
1971,  claims  to  have  found 
the  presence  of  God  on  the 
moon  and  has  spent  the  last 
seven  years  looking  for 
Noah's  ark.  When  Lemle  and 
Reisman  told  PBS  about 
Irwin's  six  trips  to  Mount 
Ararat  in  Turkey  in  his 
quest,  PBS  was  intrigued. 
The  two  documentary 
writers  proposed  that  the 


Rusty  Schwcickart,  who 
went  up  on  Apollo  9,  and  at 
one  point  floated  alone  in 
space  for  five  minutes,  now 
lives  on  a  houseboat.  He  set 
up  the  Association  of  Space 
Explorers  to  bring  together 
450  astronauts  and 
cosmonauts  to  promote 
space  as  a  vast  arena  of  peace 
and  hope  for  all  mankind.  A 
hawk  before  landing  on  the 
moon,  he  came  back  a  dove. 

Edwin  "Buzz"  Aldrin,  who 
went  up  on  Apollo  1 1,  was 
the  second  man  on  the 


network  foot  the  bill  to  send 
a  film  crew  along  with 
Lemle  to  Turkey  to  film 
Irwin's  seventh  foray  there. 
PBS  accepted.  The  result  was 
a  gripping  10-minute 
segment  that  PBS  liked  so 
much  it  decided  to  fund  the 
whole  project. 

Here  is  what  they  learned 
about  the  seven  other 
astronauts  featured  in  the 
documentary: 


Arnie  Reisman  (left)  and 
Mickey  Lemle  (right)  relaxing 
on  Martha's  Vineyard  after 
the  airing  of  "The  Other  Side 
of  the  Moon" 

moon.  After  his  return  to 
Earth  he  suffered 
psychological  problems, 
went  through  a  divorce,  an 
alcohol  recovery  program 
and  several  career  moves.  He 
has  been  working  on 
developing  travel  between 
the  moon  and  Earth  and 
Earth  and  Mars. 
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Al  Warden 


lim  Irwin 


hdwnn 
"Buzz"  Aldrin 


Rusty  Schweickart       Pete  Conrad 


Stuart  Roosa 


Charles  "Pete"  Conrad,  who 
went  up  on  Apollo  12, 
returned  to  Earth  unchanged 
by  his  experience.  He  is  now 
senior  vice  president  at  the 
McDonnell-Douglas  aircraft 
corporation,  an 
"international  merchant  of 
death,"  as  he  puts  it. 

Alan  Bean,  who  went  up  on 
Apollo  12,  walked  the  moon 
with  Conrad.  He  is  now  an 
artist,  creating  lunar 
landscapes,  crafting  his  work 
with  the  hammer  he  used  on 
the  lunar  surface  as  well  as 
with  the  soles  of  his  lunar 
boots. 

Edgar  Mitchell,  who  went  up 
on  Apollo  14,  performed 
experiments  during  the 
mission  in  extrasensory 
perception.  He  has  since 
founded  the  Institute  of 
Noetic  Sciences  for  support 
of  research  into  finding 
solutions  for  the  future, 
probing  everything  from 
consciousness  to  pregnancy. 

Al  Worden,  who  went  up  on 
Apollo  15,  orbited  the  moon 
alone  as  his  colleagues 
walked  on  it.  He  has  written 
poetry  since  his  return  and 
ponders  the  possibility  that 
aliens  from  another  planet 
came  to  Earth  and  mated 
with  the  Cro-Magnons.  He 
doesn't  think  the  Bible  was 
written  on  Earth. 

Stuart  Roosa,  who  went  up 
on  Apollo  14,  is  the  Coors 
Beer  distributor  for  southern 
Mississippi.  He  orbited  the 
moon  alone  while  his  two 
colleagues  walked  on  it. 


Lemle  and  Reisman  learned 
some  astonishing 
information  about  how 
officials  treated  the 
psychological  impact  on 
these  astronauts  as  they 
went  through  this 
extraordinary  space  program. 
In  an  interview  with  the 
Brandeis  Review,  Reisman 
related  that  all  the 
psychiatrists  and 
psychologists  who  were 
connected  at  some  point 
with  NASA  were  dismissed 
for  budgetary  reasons. 

NASA  officials  told  Lemle 
and  Reisman  that  the 
screening  process  these  air 
force  and  navy  pilots 
underwent  when  they  had 
entered  the  space  program 
sufficed  to  establish  their 
psychological  stability. 
Reisman  and  Lemle 
persisted  in  their 
questioning.  "But  these 
pilots  did  an  awesome  thing. 
They  went  to  the  moon  and 
back.  Didn't  you  want  to 
know  their  mental  states 
upon  return?"  Invariably, 
the  answers  came  back 
negative.  "The  officials  were 
conducting  a  military 
program  that  did  not  entail 
digging  into  the  individual 
psyches  of  these  astronauts. 
They  were  test  pilots,  not 
test  subjects,"  says  Lemle. 

That  tunnel  vision  remains  a 
source  of  enduring 
perplexity  for  the 
investigators,  who  point  to  a 
biography  by  Buzz  Aldrin 
where  he  wrote  that  he  felt 
completely  disoriented  when 
he  came  back  —  socially, 
emotionally  —  m  every  way. 
He  knew  that  if  he  reported 
these  sensations  to  the 
doctors  he  would  be  thrown 
out  of  the  program.  As 
Reisman  said,  "here  was  the 
major  event  of  our 
civilization:  they  went  to 


the  moon  —  landed  in  a 
rocketship  and  came  back  to 
Earth  —  and  nobody  cares. 
Why?" 

In  the  course  of  the 
interviews,  Lemle 
and  Reisman  came  up  with 
partial  insight  into 
the  "why,"  if  not  the  whole 
answer  to  the  question. 
Basically,  the  astronauts, 
they  discovered,  had  never 
been  projected  as  individual 
personalities  to  the 
American  public.  "They 
were  all  made  out  to  look  as 
if  they  came  from  the  same 
cookie  cutter,"  is  the  way 
Reisman  explains  it.  "This 
tactic  suited  the 
government,  which  after  all 
was  running  the  project  on 
the  taxpayers'  money,  and 
the  taxpayer  had  to  be  fed  an 
attractive  and 

uncomplicated  image."  The 
men  never  had  time  to  sit 
around  and  compare  notes 
with  each  other  even  to 
share  their  experience  or  to 
establish  their  individual 
identities  with  the  public.  So 
the  public  never  had  a  feel 
for  them  as  individuals.  As 
attractive  but  bland 
stereotypes,  they  were  easily 
forgotten. 

"To  mold  the  public 
perception  of  the  astronauts 
as  all-American  eagle  scouts, 
NASA,"  according  to 
Reisman,  "contracted  with 
Life  magazine.  The 
astronauts  were  paid  by  the 


A  scene  from  "The  Other  Side 
of  the  Moon"  commemorating 
the  20th  anmversary  of  the 
first  moon  landing 


magazine  and  kept  on 
retainer.  This  also  helped  to 
act  as  a  brake  on  their 
talking  freely  about 
themselves,  for  fear  that 
they  would  lose  that 
money."  The  pair  refer  to  a 
photo  in  Life  magazine  of 
the  first  seven  astronauts 
shown  with  their  wives  and 
children:  they  all  look  as  if 
they'd  been  airbrushed  into  a 
Norman  Rockwell  painting. 
This  picture,  according  to 
Lemle  and  Reisman,  is  a  fine 
example  of  how  the 
spacemen  were  promoted. 

If  the  two  Brandeis  alumni 
caught  the  essence  of  these 
personalities,  they  were  well 
equipped  to  do  so.  Reisman's 
interest  in  communications 
developed  at  Brandeis  where 
he  worked  on  the  staff  of  the 
Justice  and  then  as  editor 
from  1963-1964.  He 
remembers  his  years  on  the 
fustice  as  being  marked  by  a 
few  momentous  events  — 
the  Kennedy  assassination 
and  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis.  All  of  this  drama 
spurred  thunderous  foreign 
policy  debates  on  campus 
and  the  Justice,  he  recalls, 
covered  the  global  events 
with  verve. 
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After  Brandeis,  his 
professional  skills  were 
honed  at  Columbia's  School 
of  Journalism.  His  first  job 
after  Columbia  was  with  the 
Patriot  Ledger  m 
Massachusetts,  where  he 
rose  to  entertainment  editor 
and  then  moved  to  Boston  as 
editor  of  the  Boston  Phoenix 
in  1968,  whose  growth  under 
his  direction  is  still  a  source 
of  pride  to  him. 

His  first  step  into  television 
came  in  1974  when  he  joined 
WGBH  at  a  time  when  the 
station  did  about  35  percent 
of  public  television  in 
Boston.  In  1979,  he  went  to 
WCVB-TV,  the  ABC  affiliate 
in  Boston.  Since  1985,  at 
WCVB,  he  has  produced  a 
series  of  annual  hour 
specials,  "Paula  Lyons' 
Consumer  loumal," 
featuring  his  wife,  who  was 
the  station's  business  and 
consumer  reporter  and  is 
now  consumer  editor  of 


'Good  Morning  America." 
The  1985  program  won  the 
National  Press  Club  Award 
for  Consumer/Investigative 
journalism  m  the  Maior 
Market  TV  category.  In 
1986,  the  program  received 
the  New  England  Emmy  for 
Best  Information  Special. 
Among  his  other  awards  are 
two  UPI  Tom  Philips 
Awards  for  Best 
Documentary  on  New 
England  Television  and  a 
1980Gabriel  Award,  a 
national  prize  honoring 
contributions  to  human 
understanding.  In  1977, 
"Hollywood  on  Trial,"  a 
feature  length  reexamination 
of  the  blacklist  era,  received 
an  Academy  Award 
nomination  for  Best 
Documentary.  He  is  now 
working  on  a  screenplay  or 
two  and  is  writing  a  novel 
about  growing  up  in  Denver. 

Lcmle's  background  in 
television,  with  a  specialty 
in  docudrama,  is  impressive. 
In  1983  he  became  president 
of  Lemle  Pictures,  Inc.,  a 
film  company  that  develops 
feature  films,  television 
series  and  documentary 
specials.  From  1977-1982,  as 


executive  producer  and 
director  for  "Media  Probes," 
an  eight-part  series  for  PBS, 
he  delved  into  the  inner 
workings  and  influences  of 
sound,  language,  advertising, 
propaganda,  photography 
and  computerization.  These 
independently  produced 
programs  garnered  such 
prizes  as  the  Blue  Ribbon  at 
the  American  Film  Festival 
119821,  the  Cine  Gold  Eagle 
and  the  Dupont  Award.  He 
worked  as  director,  editor 
and  cameraman  at  WGBH, 
Boston,  from  1970  to  1977, 
which  includes  some  of  the 
same  years  that  Reisman 
was  with  the  station.  While 
at  WGBH,  Lemle  earned  a 
number  of  awards  among 
them  an  American  Film 
Festival  Blue  Ribbon  11976). 


His  most  broadening 
experience  occurred  just 
after  he  received  his  degree 
from  Brandeis,  when  he 
spent  a  year  with  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Nepal. 

Experts  like  these  two  men 
can  accomplish  unusual 
approaches  to  filming.  For 
example,  there  is  no  narrator 
in  "The  Other  Side  of  the 
Moon."  Lemle  and  Reisman 
wanted  viewers  to  see  the 
story  from  their  own  angle  of 
vision  without  the 
perspective  of  a  narrator,  a 
technique  that  demands  an 
exact  exercise  in  coherency. 
The  filming  of  the 
characters'  faces  is  another 
instance  of  their  skill:  all  of 
the  astronauts'  features  are 
caught  in  soft  lighting  so 
that  the  audience  feels  it  is 
participating  in  an  intimate 
conversation  with  the 
spacemen. 

Lemle  was  very  pleased  with 
the  many  reviews  of  the 
documentary.  "I  hope  that  it 
will  be  nominated  for  an 
Academy  Award."  He  says 
that  an  agent  in  the  United 
States  IS  distributing  it 
across  the  country  and  that 
an  agent  in  England  is 
distributing  it 
internationally  in  various 
translations. 

For  his  next  project,  Lemle  is 
enthusiastic  about  making  a 
documentary  the  United 
Nations  has  asked  him  to  do. 
Again  It  involves  the 
astronauts,  but  this  time  the 
theme  will  bear  on  the 
environment  from  a 
universal  point  of  view. 

Brenda  Marder 
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Charles  Eisenberg 
'70  Begins  Term 
as  President  off  the 
Alumni  Association 


In  the  case  of  Charles 
Eisenberg,  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Brandeis 
Alumni  Association, 
familiarity  has  bred  deep 
affection  for  his  alma  mater. 
Eisenberg,  an  honors  major 
in  politics  and  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  was 
graduated  magna  cum  laude 
in  1970.  He  has  been 
actively  involved  in  all 
levels  of  Brandeis'  alumni 
activities  for  the  last  15 
years.  The  new  alumni 
president  says  his 
involvement  with  Brandeis 
stems  from  his  belief  in  the 
University's  mission  and  his 
admiration  for  the  quality  of 
people  at  the  institution. 
'My  values  and  skills  were 
formed  by  Brandeis.  Next  to 
my  family,  the  University 
has  had  the  most  significant 
influence  on  me.  When  that 
occurs,  you  can't  help  but 
develop  a  proprietary 
feeling,"  claims  Eisenberg. 

The  focus  of  Eisenberg's 
commitment  is  clearly  on 
the  academy  and  its 
undergraduate  mission.  "To 
my  mind,  the  University  is 
the  people.  It's  the  students 
and  faculty  who  make 
Brandeis  so  dynamic.  We 
should  do  everything  we  can 
to  sustain  the  quality  of 
their  interchange.  Few  other 
colleges  can  rival  our  low 
faculty: student  ratio  or  the 
opportunities  for  advanced 
research  at  the 
undergraduate  level." 

Articulate  and  insightful,  he 
has  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Alumni 
Association  in  an  elected  or 
appointed  capacity  since 
1973.  With  the  exception  of 
Term  Trustee,  he  has  held 
every  alumm  position  that 
exists  including  president  of 


the  Boston  chapter  and  the 
Alumni  Admissions 
Council.  He  has  also  served 
on  a  number  of  committees 
including  admissions  and 
financial  aid,  and  two  ad  hoc 
committees  to  review  the 
budget  and  the  academy. 
Before  assuming  his  current 
position,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Alumni  Fund,  which 
experienced  its  largest  gams 
under  his  leadership  of  the 
Reunion  Giving  Program. 

Aware  that  managing  an 
institution  like  Brandeis  is  a 
complex  process,  Eisenberg 
emphasizes  alumni 
involvement  as  an  asset  to 
the  effective  administration 
of  the  University.  The  issues 
of  current  concern  to 
Eisenberg  include:  increased 
support  for  academic 
advising,  the  diversification 
of  undergraduate  enrollment 
and  maintenance  of  the 
research/teaching  balance. 
'Because  Brandeis  doesn't 
have  a  large  endowment  or  a 
large  student  body,  the 
University  continually  faces 
a  tremendous  amount  of 
pressure.  In  an  environment 
where  money  is  tight,  you 
must  prioritize." 

While  each  of  these  issues 
generates  a  variety  of 
responses  and  solutions, 
Eisenberg  says  that  the 
administration  and  the 
Trustees  have  been 
responsive  to  the  alumni 
point  of  view.  According  to 
Eisenberg,  "Alumni  are 
considered  a  significant 
constituency  of  the 
University  by  the  Trustees 
and  the  administration.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  be 
part  of  the  dialogue,  and  that 
IS  what's  really  important." 


During  his  term  as  alumni 
president,  Eisenberg  also 
anticipates  strengthening 
alumni  programs.  He 
foresees  increased  outreach 
among  the  University,  the 
Alumni  Association  and 
alumni;  and  he  intends  to 
enhance  alumni  programs 
through  class-based 
activities  as  well  as  chapter 
membership.  He  also 
highlights  the  importance  of 
the  Alumni  Admissions 
Councilors,  whose  service  to 
the  University  and  its 
admissions  program  he 
considers  inestimable. 

Alumni  involvement  is  both 
an  opportunity  and  a 
responsibility,  stresses 
Eisenberg.  He  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the 
Alumni  Fund  and  annual 
giving  to  provide  for  the 
University's  day-to-day 
operation.  "If  the  people  who 
went  to  Brandeis  and  who 
benefitted  aren't  the  people 
to  support  It,  then  I  don't 
know  who  are." 

Together  with  the  Foster 
Alumni,  still  integral  to 
Brandeis,  the  entire  alumni 
body  IS  ready  to  accomplish 
great  things,  says  Eisenberg. 
"From  the  beginning,"  he 
says,  "Brandeis  has  been  a 
remarkable  institution.  We 
want  to  preserve  its 
distinctive  character  and 
ensure  that  the  University 
continues  to  grow  in  ways 
that  augment  its  academic 
mission." 

Professionally,  Eisenberg  is 
the  president  of  a  real  estate 
development  and  consulting 
firm  in  Boston,  Charles 
Eisenberg  and  Co.  Inc.  He 
received  a  master's  degree  in 
government  from  Cornell 
University  in  1974  and  an 
M.B.A.  from  Harvard 


University  in  1978.  His 
other  professional 
affiliations  include  senior 
vice  president  of  the  Newton 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
chairman  of  the  Newton 
Economic  Development 
Commission,  vice  president 
of  the  Icwish  Community 
Relations  Council  of  Boston 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Housing  for  the 
Elderly.  He  is  married  to 
Brandeis  alumna  Diane 
Wheaton  '70,  and  is  the 
father  of  two  children. 

John  Rosario 


British  Alumni 
Finding  New  Links 
to  Brandeis 


Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a 
group  of  enthusiastic  alumni 
led  by  Joan  Givner  Bovamick 
'69,  several  events  held  this 
year  m  the  London  area 
provided  alumni,  students, 
faculty  and  friends  of 
Brandeis  the  opportunity  to 
reconnect  with  the 
University  and  each  other. 
Each  year,  Brandeis  has  as 
many  as  100  alumni  living 
in  the  British  Isles,  40-50 
undergraduates  studying  in 
Great  Britain  and  several 
Brandeis  faculty  on 
sabbatical  in  and  around  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Last  November,  students 
and  alumni  were  treated  to  a 
Yankee  Thanksgiving, 
English-style.  A 
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October  is  one  of  those 
times  when  the  campus 
refuses  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  Bedecked  in  the 
brilhance  of  New  England 
fohage,  it  competes  for  the 
attention  of  anyone  with  the 
temerity  to  concentrate  on 
purely  intellectual  pursuits. 
October  is  a  time  for 
frisbees,  touch  football  on 
Chapels  Field,  parties  in  the 
Castle  lounge  and  the  first 
midnight  run  for  pizza.  Only 
the  premeds  are  in  the 
library  on  Saturday  night. 
Midterm  exams,  like  the 
first  winter  snow,  are  still 
only  a  distant  threat.  People 
study,  but  they  don't  really 
study.  It  IS  the 
quintessential,  idealized 
Brandeis. 

Universities  are  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  ideal  and 
practical,  and  none  more  so 
than  Brandeis.  In  a  short  40 
years  we  have  developed  a 
set  of  images,  tradition  and 
expectations  to  match  the 
most  ivied  institution. 
Brandeis  students  are 


Thanksgiving  Tea,  hosted  at 
the  home  of  Alberta  Strage 
'56,  provided  an  interesting 
venue  as  the  former  home  of 
the  late  Israeli  President, 
Chaim  Weismann. 

Their  first  newsletter, 
B. E.A.N.  {Brandeis  European 
Alumni  Newsletter], 
included  campus  updates 
written  by  current 
undergraduates  studying 
abroad.  Through  it,  they 
were  able  to  coordinate  a 
home  hospitality  program 
for  students  at  Passover 
seders  m  April.  And 
approximately  30  alumni 
and  guests  attended  a  very 
successful  garden  brunch  m 
May,  hosted  by  Jeanne  Katz 
'72  in  honor  of  Brandeis'  40th 
anniversary.  Economics 
Professor  Trenary  Dolbear 
and  his  wife  as  well  as 


Charles  S.  Eisenberg  70  gets 
his  point  across  at  the 
Reunion  Reception 

intelligent  and  caring.  Their 
teachers  are  scholarly  and 
dedicated.  Amidst  the 
materialism  and  anti- 
intellectualism  of  the 
eighties,  Brandeis  remains  a 
beacon  of  academic 
brilliance  and  social 
activism.  Or  so  we  would 
like  to  believe. 


several  students  studying  in 
England  this  year  were  also 
present. 

Bovamick,  who  recently 
conducted  a  survey  of 
alumni  in  Western  Europe, 
plans  to  involve  European 
alumni  in  programs  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  future  with 
hope  of  someday 
coordinating  activity  on  the 
continent  as  well.  "We  are 
really  quite  enthusiastic," 
says  Bovamick  on  the 
successful  efforts  of  her 
newly  formed  steering 
committee.  "We  had  a  20-25 
percent  initial  response  to 
our  survey  and  our  next  plan 
is  to  create  a  European-based 
Brandeis  Alumni  Directory 
so  we  can  all  connect  with 
each  other." 


Perhaps  surprisingly,  the 
reality  does  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  myth. 
Brandeis  students  are  serious 
about  their  studies,  Brandeis 
faculty  take  their  teaching 
and  their  research  seriously 
and  Brandeis  is  still  known 
as  an  "activist"  campus. 
That  we  sometimes  fall 
short  of  expectations  is  not 
nearly  as  important  as  how 
close  we  come  to  fulfilling 
them. 

Still,  even  at  Brandeis,  the 
real  world  does  intrude  and 
we  find  that  our  dreams  are 
not  free.  Brandeis  may  not  be 
a  business,  but  it  is  a 
complex  organization  with 
limited  resources,  competing 
interests  and  a  singular 
strategy.  For  better  or  worse, 
we  have  chosen  to  be  a 
small,  research  university. 
Most  institutions  our  size 
are  colleges^  most  research 
universities  are  substantially 
larger.  We  have  tried  to  be 
both. 

Anyone  who  has  sat  in  a 
lecture  hall  with  300  other 
students  and  taken  multiple- 
choice  final  exams  knows 
why  we  choose  to  keep 
Brandeis  small.  Education  at 
Its  best  IS  an  interactive 
process  involving  student 
and  teacher  where  thinking 
is  valued  more  than  a  good 
set  of  lecture  notes.  Our 
decision  to  be  a  university 
derives  from  the  conviction 
that  advanced  studies  and 
scholarly  research  have  an 
important  place  in  academia, 
and  that  many  of  the  best 


professors  have  interests 
that  go  beyond  the  teaching 
of  undergraduates. 

To  be  both  a  small  college 
and  a  research  university  is  a 
noble  ambition  but  an 
elusive  achievement. 
Sometimes  the  two  goals  are 
in  conflict.  More  often,  the 
problem  is  one  of  resource 
allocation. 

The  University  faces  a 
decade  of  declining 
demographics  in  college-age 
students,  scarcer 
government  aid  and  more 
restrictive  research  grants. 
As  a  result,  difficult 
decisions  will  have  to  be 
made.  For  example,  most  of 
us  do  not  want  the  size  of 
the  student  body  to  grow, 
particularly  when  the 
decline  in  the  available 
applicant  pool  creates  the 
very  real  prospect  of 
accepting  lower-quality 
students.  Yet  maintaining 
the  present  size  of  the 
student  body  in  the  face  of 
rising  (fixed)  costs  may 
require  uncompetitively 
high  tuition  charges,  which 
could  lead  to  the  same 
result. 

This  is  only  one  of  the 
choices  that  will  have  to  be 
made;  there  are  many  others. 
Some  will  be  painful,  many 
will  be  controversial  and,  in 
true  Brandeis  fashion,  most 
will  be  extensively  debated. 
Alumni  have  a  right  to 
participate  fully  in  these 
debates,  but  they  also  have 
the  obligation  to  accept 
reality.  There  are  no  simple 
answers.  Everything  has  a 
cost  and  every  decision 
represents  tradeoffs. 

It  will  take  courage, 
determination  and  creativity 
to  maintain  Brandeis  as  the 
unique,  high-quality 
institution  it  is  today.  Hard 
choices  lie  ahead.  But  as  my 
sons  remind  me  as  they  coax 
me  onto  a  steep,  expert  ski 
slope,  "No  guts,  no  glory." 

Chuck  Eisenberg  '70 
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The  Reunion 
Giving  Program 
Sees  Success 
in  Its  First  Year 


As  plans  for  next  year's 
reunion  begin  to  take  shape, 
an  enthusiastic  group  of 
alumni  volunteers  presses 
forward  with  a  project  for 
soliciting  classmates  for  gifts 
to  the  University  as  their 
main  objective.  Their  job  is 
made  easier  by  the  example 
of  trailblazing  volunteers 
who  registered  striking 
success  at  Reunion  '89. 

Encouraged  and  guided  by  a 
Brandeis  staff  member, 
alumni  reunion  leaders  were 
given  new  direction  in  '89 
under  the  aegis  of  the 
recently  instituted  Reunion 
Giving  Program.  Formally  a 
year  old,  the  program  yielded 
stellar  results  at  Reunion 
Weekend  '89,  May  19-21, 
and  speaks  volumes  of  the 
University's  maturity  and 
the  loyalty  felt  by  its 
alumni. 

Consider  these  figures:  the 
cumulative  total  of  the 
seven  reunion  classes  from 
1989  was  a  remarkable 
$1,589, 102;  for  1988,  before 
the  Reunion  Giving  Program 
was  in  place,  the  figure  was 
$200,196.  Of  the  separate 
goals  set  by  each  of  the 
seven  reunion  classes,  three 
classes—  1959,  1964  and 
1979  —  surpassed  their  fund- 
raising  mark. 

President  Evelyn  E.  Handler, 
visibly  pleased  at  Reunion 
Weekend  by  the  results  of 
the  program,  commented, 
"The  increase  in  giving  is 
tremendously  heartening 
and  the  alumni,  as  well  as 
the  staff  of  the  alumni 
relations  and  development 
offices,  are  to  be 
congratulated.  With  strong 
support  from  its  alumni, 
Brandeis'  future  is  assured." 

Standing  at  the  helm  of  the 
development  and  alumni 
relations  office,  and  the 
person  responsible  for  the 
management  and 
organization  of  the  Reunion 
Giving  Program,  is  Assistant 


Vice  President  Susan 
Paresky.  She  explains  that 
'  'Whom  to  ask  and  how  to 
ask'  arc  the  two  basic 
questions  of  any  well- 
organized  fund-raising  effort. 
Yet  at  Brandeis,  it  wasn't 
until  Reunion  '89  that  a 
systematic  approach  to 
reunion  giving  was  first 
implemented." 

Paresky,  who  spent  five-and- 
a-half  years  at  Wheaton 
College  in  Norton, 
Massachusetts,  as  director  of 
alumnae  affairs  before 
assuming  her  position  at 
Brandeis  in  July  1988,  says 
that  the  University's  relative 
youth  explains  why  there 
was  no  University-backed 
strategy  to  raise  funds  in 
honor  of  one's  reunion.  "At 
nearly  all  major  colleges  and 
universities  a  reunion  giving 
program  is  in  place. 
Historically  at  Brandeis, 
however,  reunion  giving  was 
part  of  the  Annual  Alumni 
Giving  Program,  with  only 
one  staff  member  being 
assigned  to  monitor  and 
guide  all  reunion  classes.  As 
a  result,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  funds 
raised  for  the  Alumni 
Annual  Fund  was 
contributed  by  the  reunion 
classes.  This  year,  each  of 
the  seven  reunion  classes 
had  their  own  staff  member 
assigned  to  them  from  the 
development  office.  Under 
this  plan  we  were  able  to 
form  much  stronger 
committees,  to  set  fund- 
raising  goals  and  to  advise 
and  work  with  each  group  to 
attain  those  goals." 

Karen  Engelbourg  '79, 
Brandeis'  development 
director  for  the  New  England 
region,  was  the  staff  officer 
assigned  to  assist  the 
Reunion  Fund  chairs  for  the 
Class  of  '64.  The  special 
attention  she  gave  to  the 
project  by  attending 
committee  meetings  in 
Boston,  Chicago  and  New 
York,  combined  with  her 
almost  daily  contact  with 
the  Reunion  Fund  chairs 
"made  an  enormous 


difference  in  the  size  of  the 
25th  Reunion  Class  gift," 
she  explains. 

Ira  M.  Shoolman  '62, 
national  reunion  chair  and  a 
lawyer  at  Bowditch  and 
Dewey  in  Framingham, 
Massachusetts,  agrees  that 
the  monitoring  of  each 
committee  by  a  staff 
professional  in  addition  to 
the  setting  of  class  goals  was 
largely  responsible  for  the 
800  percent  increase  in 
reunion  giving.  In  addition, 
he  emphasizes  that  peer-to- 
peer  solicitation  combined 
with  an  intensified 


Iwp)  Susan  Paresky,  assistant 
vice  president  for  alumni 
relations,  briefs  her  staff  on 
reunion,  (middle)  Nina 
Kressner  Cobb  '64  (left) 
becomes  reacquainted  with 
classmate  (Trustee)  Myra 
Hiatt  Kraft  (right)  as  Myra's 
husband.  Bob,  looks  on,  at  a 
reception  and  dinner  held  by 
President  Handler  in  honor  of 
the  Class  of  1964' s  25th 
Reunion,  (bottom)  (Trustee) 
Allan  M.  Pepper  '64  accepts 
the  Reunion  awards  on  behalf 
of  his  classmates  during  the 
awards  ceremony  at  the 
Reunion  Gala. 

marketing  effort  also  helped 
spur  the  figures  along.  "I'm 
convinced  that  this  new 
approach  to  reunion  giving 
resulted  in  the  significant 
increase  in  gifts.  After  all, 
reunions  are  the  time  to 
inspire  people  to  give  and 
that's  exactly  what  this 
program  does." 

Says  Paresky,  another  key 
facet  of  the  Reunion  Giving 
Program  is  the  creation  of 
class  awards,  which  she 
hopes  will  act  as  an 
incentive  to  reunion  gift  and 
program  committees  to 
increase  their  classes' 
attendance  and  giving  levels. 
"The  awards  will  be  issued 
each  reunion  weekend  in  the 
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form  of  three  separate 
plaques.  These  plaques  are 
permanently  displayed  on  a 
wall  m  the  alumni  office." 

This  year,  the  Class  of  '64 
received  all  three  awards  for 
having  the  highest 
percentage  of  classmates 
attending  reunion,  for  its 
number  of  donors  giving  to 
the  Class  Reunion  Gift  and 
for  raising  the  largest 
amount  of  money.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  1989, 
the  Class  of  '64  raised  nearly 
$800,000,  a  figure  that  is 
well  over  last  year's  25th 
Reunion  Class  gift  of 
$90,000.  Says  Paresky,  "The 
25th  Reunion  Class  is 
usually  the  largest  giving 
class  at  most  colleges.  But 
the  credit  for  the  enormous 
increase  in  this  year's  figures 
can't  go  to  the  Giving 
Program  alone,  but  must 
also  fall  to  the  two  Reunion 
Fund  cochairs  who  worked 
tirelessly  on  behalf  of  their 
class." 

The  cochairs  to  whom 
Paresky  refers  are  Myra 
Hiatt  Kraft  and  Allan  M. 
Pepper.  Kraft,  a  resident  of 
Chestnut  Hill, 
Massachusetts,  has  been  a 
member  of  Brandcis'  Board 
of  Trustees  since  1986  and  a 
University  Fellow  since 
1978.  She  says  she  is  still 
reeling  from  the  excitement 
that  Reunion  Weekend 
generated.  Assuming  little 
credit  for  her  success  as 
Reunion  Fund  cochair,  Kraft 
calls  the  phenomenal  giving 
by  her  classmates  a 
"groundswell." 

"I  think  what  got  everybody 
enthusiastic  about  giving 
was  the  interchange  among 
classmates.  The  year  prior  to 
reunion,  I  made  a  trip  to 
New  York  City  and  Chicago 
to  discuss  our  upcoming 
25th  and  explain  the 
importance  of  giving  to  the 
class.  It's  my  perception  that 
many  alumni  feel  an 
allegiance  to  their  class  and 
then  to  the  University,  so 


stressing  class  giving  was  a 
strategy  that  worked  well  for 
our  year." 

Kraft  explains  that  what 
motivated  her  to  take  on  the 
responsibilities  of  Reunion 
Fund  cochair  was  the 
challenge  of  the  program  and 
also  her  observations  of  the 
successes  of  other 
universities.  "The  whole 
reunion  experience  was  very 
gratifying,"  she  continues. 
'Many  alumni  who  signed  up 
for  a  certain  amount  of 
money  prior  to  reunion  gave 
more  after  the  weekend." 

Pepper,  a  partner  at  the  law 
firm  of  Kaye,  Scholer, 
Fierman,  Flayes  and  Handler 
in  New  York  City,  also 
found  the  entire  reunion 
experience  "extraordinary." 
An  Alumni  Term  Trustee 
since  1985  and  a  past 
national  chair  of  Brandeis' 
Annual  Alumni  Fund, 
Pepper  is  familiar  with 
alumni  fund-raising  at  the 
University.  He  credits  the 
research  and  targeting  of 
potential  givers  prior  to 
reunion  as  being  a  key  factor 
in  his  class'  success.  "The 
monitoring  of  our 
committee  by  a  staff 
professional,  and  their 
informing  us  as  to  when 
money  came  in,  and  how 
close  we  were  to  our  goal, 
made  an  obvious  difference 
in  this  year's  class  gift. 
Myra,  however,  deserves 
much  of  the  credit  for  fund- 
raising,"  he  says.  "She 
assumed  most  of  the  work  of 
the  committee  and  I  don't 
believe  our  Reunion 
Weekend  would  have  been 
anywhere  near  as  successful 
if  she  hadn't  been  involved." 

Both  Pepper  and  Kraft  agree 
that  enthusiasm  and 
organization  are  crucial  to  a 
successful  fund-raismg 
effort.  They  also  maintain 
that  the  earlier  a  reunion 
class  committee  can  get 


organized  the  better.  Paresky 
adds  that  "because  it  was  the 
Reunion  Giving  Program's 
first  year,  our  committees 
were  smaller  than  we 
wanted.  Ideally,  we  should 
begin  organizing  a  full  year 
and  a  half  before  reunion. 

'Without  a  giving  program, 
reunion  classes  will  always 
bring  in  more  money  than  in 
a  non-reunion  year,"  Paresky 
concludes.  "But  when  you 
have  a  formal  program,  with 
goals  and  class  committees 
in  place,  just  look  at  what 
you  can  do." 

ludith  B.  Powell 


Call  for 
Nominations 


Nominations  are  being 
sought  for  the  1990  election 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Brandeis  University 
Alumni  Association  for  the 
following  positions: 

4  Member-at-Large  Positions 

Members  serving  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  represent 
a  cross-section  of 
undergraduate  as  well  as 
graduate  classes  and 
geographical  areas. 

Suggestions  for  nominees 
should  be  accompanied  by 
background  information 
including  achievements 
made  while  at  Brandeis, 
professional 
accomplishments  and 
leadership  qualities. 

Please  send  your  suggestions 

by  November  30,  1989  to: 

Jeffrey  H.Golland '61 

Nominations  and  Elections 

Committee  Chair 

c/o  Office  of  Alumni 

Relations 

Brandeis  University 

P.O.  Box  9110 

Waltham,  MA  02254-9110 


What  have  you  been  doing 
lately?  Let  the  Alumni  Office 
know — and  send  the  photos 
(black  and  white  photos  are 
preferred)  and  news  that  would 
be  of  interest  to  your  fellow 
classmates. 

We  invite  you  to  submit 
articles,  photos  or  news  of 
interest  to  the  Alumni  Office 
for  review. 


Name 


Brandeis  Degree  &.  Class  Year 
Address 


Please         Alumni  Office 
return  to     Brandeis  University 

P.O.  Box  9110 

Waltham,  Massachusetts 

02254-9110 

D  Please  check  here  if  address  is 
different  from  mailing  label. 

Please  list  information  about 
"lost"  alumni  here: 


Name 

Class 

Address 

City,  State, 

Zip 

Name 

Class 

Address 

City,  State, 

Zip 
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'54 


'65 


Marilyn  Appel 

Marilyn  Appel,  Ed.D.,  was  named 
director  of  the  Office  of  Sponsored 
Projects  and  Researcfi  at  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
and  Science.  As  director,  Dr.  Appel 
is  responsible  for  research  grant 
development  and  management  and 
securing  external  funds  for  on- 
campus  research. 

'56 

Blanche  (Lilienblum)  Gelber  is  a 

sole  practitioner  in  New  York 
City.  In  addition,  Blanche  is 
coauthor  of  Adoption  Law  and 
Practice,  Times  Mirror  Books, 

1988.  Her  involvement  in  family 
law  and  adoption  practices  has  led 
Blanche  into  another  career  as  a 
lecturer. 

'57 

Janet  Cohen  David  is  the  NY  State 
Coordinator  for  "Eating  Disorders 
Awareness  Week,"  October  23-29, 

1989,  a  national  campaign  directed 
towards  the  college-age 
population     ,    Wynne 
Wolkenbeig  Miller,  who  owns  The 
Marks-Miller  Collaborative  with 
her  partner,  Linda  Marks, 
facilitated  a  new  workshop, 
"Living  with  Vision;  Reclaiming 
the  Power  of  the  Heart,"  while  in 
London.  Wynne  provides 
counseling  for  people  in  transition 
and  consultation  for  organizations 
that  believe  a  healthy  workplace 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  healthy 
bottom  line. 

'58 

Allan  Drachman,  a  Harvard  Law 
graduate,  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  from 
the  American  Bar  Association. 
This  award  recognizes  Allan's  nine 
years  of  dedicated  service  as 
management  cochair  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  on 
State  and  Local  Government 
Bargaining. 

'60 

Abby  Brown,  Class  Correspondent, 
4  Jeffrey  Circle,  Bedford,  MA 
02159 

William  Goodman's  book. 

Mobility  Trairung  for  People  with 
Disabilities,  was  published  m 


April  1989  by  Charles  Thomas.  .  .  . 
Deborah  Singer  Herman  is  very 
pleased  to  say  both  her  daughter, 
Shira  '86,  and  her  son,  Ian  '88, 
were  graduated  from  Brandeis. 

'61 

Diane  G.  Davis  was  elected 
president  of  the  Boston  Chapter  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America.  .  .  .  Norm  Merwise  has 
been  named  vice  president  of 
Western  Publishing  Company's 
Diversified  Products  Group,  which 
IS  based  in  Racine,  WI.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  all  Diversified 
Product  areas  including  graphic 
products,  custom  publishing, 
datapage,  diversified  businesses 
and  other  commercial  loint 
venture  activities  including 
Games  Gang  products. 
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Shandel  Spiro  Gilbert,  author  and 
publisher  of  the  newsletter, 


Shandel  Spiro  Gilhfrt 

LETTERBUG,  won  an  award  from 
the  Educational  Press  Association 
of  Amenca  for  distinguished 
achievement  in  children's  fiction. 
The  award-winning  short  story 
was  a  modern  tall  tale  entitled 
"Good  and  Ready."  It  was  first 
published  in  November  1988. 
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Robbie  Pfeufer  Kalin,  a  lecturer  in 
the  University  Studies  Program  in 
the  Humanities  at  Brandeis, 
received  her  Ph.D.  in  sociology  in 
May  1988,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
25th  Reunion  at  Brandeis. 
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Leonard  A.  Miller  and  a  team  of 
attorneys  from  the  firm  Swidler  &. 
Berlin  coauthored  the  new  edition 
of  the  OSHA  Handbook.  OSHA 
regulates  environmental  standards 
for  American  business  and 
industry  and  sets  limits  for 
permissible  exposure  to  hazardous 
substances,  which  are  commonly 
found  m  the  workplace.  Under 
Leonard's  guidance,  this  manual 
has  been  updated  and  expanded  to 
accommodate  mcreasingly 
detailed  changes  in  this  domain. 


Daphnah  D.  Sage,  Class 
Conespondent,  1435  Centre 
Street,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02159 

Ellen  Bassuk,  M.D.,  is  an  associate 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  president  of 
the  Better  Homes  Foundation,  an 
institution  created  to  aid  homeless 
families.  Ellen  is  also  the  proud 
mother  of  two  children,  Danny 
and  Sarah.        Robert  Lerman  has 
become  professor  of  economics 
and  chairman  of  the  economics 
department  of  Amencan 
University  in  Washington,  DC. 
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Margery  Sager  Cohen  is  the 

executive  director  of  the  BC  Pops 
m  Binghamton,  NY.  She  leaves  the 
Albany  area  with  her  family  after 
14  years  to  pursue  a  new  career  in 
orchestra  management.  .    .  Gwenn 
Karel  Levine  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  planning  and 
marketing  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
and  Medical  Center  in  Paterson, 
NJ.  She  IS  responsible  for  the 
planning,  marketing  and  public 
relations  of  St.  Joseph's,  a  632-bed 
tertiary  care  center.  .  .  .  Janice 
Weinman  Shorenstein  is  running 
for  election  to  the  City  Council 
seat  in  the  4th  distnct  of  New 
York  City. 
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David  Finkel,  earned  his  master's 
degree  in  forestry  from  the  School 
of  Forestry  and  Environmental 
Studies  at  Yale  University.  His 
ultimate  goal  since  leaving 
Brandeis  is  to  own  and  manage  his 
own  farm  or  forest. 
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Frank  |.  Faltus  is  in  pnvate 
practice  as  a  psychiatrist  but  still 
teaches  at  Brown  University.  He 
also  completed  a  term  as  president 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Psychiatric 
Society.  .  .  .  Damir  Mirkovic  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  professor 
of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Alberta.  He  has  published  several 
articles  and  is  conducting  research 
on  genocide  in  Yugoslavia  from 
1941  to  1945. 
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Carol  Stein  Schulman,  Class 
Correspondent,  1 108  Oxford 
Boulevard,  Great  Neck,  NY  U023 

David  B.  Adier  joined  the  law  firm 
of  Skellenger  &  Bender  as  an 
associate  specializing  in  federal 
litigation.        William  J.  Boro  says 
practice  as  a  chiropractor  goes 
well  .    .  Howard  H.  Goldman, 
associate  professor  of  psychiatry  in 
the  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Medicine,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  editonal  board  of  the 
Amencan  loumal  of  Psychiatry. 
This  widely  circulated  and  most 
prestigious  publication  is 
sponsored  by  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association.  .  .  .  Robert 


Thibeault  is  taking  advantage  of 
being  close  to  campus  by  enrolling 
in  two  courses  offered  to  Brandeis 
alumni  by  the  Greater  Boston 
Chapter. 
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Steven  L.  Berk,  M.D.,  has  been 
named  to  the  position  of  chair  of 
internal  medicine  at  Quillen- 
Dishner  College  of  Medicine.  .  . 
Ira  Grossman  became  chief  of 
surgery  at  Nesbitt  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Kingston,  PA.  He  is  a 
urologist  in  pnvate  practice.  Ira 
and  his  wife,  Debbie,  have  a 
daughter  Sofia.  .      David  A. 
Kronfeld  has  been  made  a  partner 
at  Kekst  and  Company,  a  financial 
public  relations  firm.  .  .  .  Richard 
G.  Liskov  assumed  his 
responsibilities  as  the  newly 
appointed  deputy  superintendent 
and  general  counsel  for  the  State 
of  New  York.  His  responsibilities 
include  all  departmental  litigation 
and  heanngs  as  well  as  oversight 
of  filings  of  rules  and  regulations. 

.  George  Radford  of  Brighton, 
MA,  has  been  appointed  faculty 
computer  consultant  for  Bentley 
College's  academic  computer  user 
department.      .  Adele  Wolfson  has 
been  named  a  science  scholar  at 
the  Mary  Ingraham  Bunting 
Institute  of  Radcliffe  College  for 
1989-90.  She  will  spend  the  year  at 
MIT  while  on  leave  from  her 
regular  position  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  at  Wellesley  College. 
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Composer  Rosalie  Gerut  wrote 
and  performed  the  music  to  the 
Yiddish  play.  Songs  of  Paradise,  at 
the  Public/Shiva  Theatre  in  New 
York.  She  has  also  released  her 
first  full-length  album.  We  Are 
Here,  and  has  another  one  commg 
out  shortly  .    .  Ivy  Fisher  Weiner 
IS  a  semor  physician  (pediatncianl 
at  the  S.S.F.  Kaiser  Hospital  in 
California.  Her  husband,  Jeffrey 
Weiner  '71  is  a  psychoanalyst  with 
the  Peninsula  Psychiatnc 
Association.  They  have  ttiree 
children,  Emily,  Seth  and  Abby. 
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John  Petrowsky  has  joined  the 
residential  real  estate  division  of 
Ingram,  Rettig  &  Beaty  of 
Cambndge,  MA.  He  has  worked 
on  many  occasions  with  Brandeis 
alumni,  faculty  and  staff  m  the 
Cambndge  area  and  welcomes 
members  of  the  Brandeis 
community  to  contact  him.  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  L.  Vitale  is  livmg  in 
Hartford,  CT,  with  her  husband 
and  two  sons  Jonah  and  David.  She 
is  working  on  her  doctorate  in 
clinical  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Hartford.  Elizabeth 
IS  in  the  process  of  changmg 
careers  from  her  role  as  a  nurse- 
midwife. 
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Steven  S.  Greene  has  been 
awarded  certification  as  a  fellow  in 
Synagogue  Administration. 
Additionally,  he  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  governors  of  Synagogue 
Administration  and  was  included 
in  the  1988/1989  edition  of  Who's 
Who  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
.  .  .  Larry  Kaplan  has  begun  the 
third  year  of  his  own  commercial 
real  estate  company,  Prospectus 
Corp.  He  also  opened  a  second 
office  in  the  northwest  suburbs  of 
Chicago. 
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Leslie  Penn,  Class  Correspondent, 
43-45  Wooster  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10013 

Caryn  Kinzig  has  been  promoted  to 
director  of  personal  investment 
banking  by  CMS  Companies,  the 
Philadelphia-based  investment 
banking  firm.  She  will  now  be 
responsible  for  managing  the 
various  banking  services  at  CMS, 
which  include  financial  planning, 
acquisitions,  asset  manager  and 
client  services.  .  .  .  Professor  (o 
Ann  Hoeppner  Moran  of 
Georgetown  University  has  been 
selected  by  the  Medieval  Academy 
of  America  to  receive  the  |ohn 
Nicholas  Brown  Prize  for  1989. 
Awarded  annually  for  a  first  book 
of  outstanding  quality  in  the  field 
of  medieval  studies,  the  prize  was 
given  for  Ms.  Moran's  The  Growth 
ofEnghsh  Schoohng,  1340-1548: 
Learning.  Literacy,  and 
Laicization  m  Pre- Reformation 
York  Diocese,  published  in  1985 
by  Princeton  University  Press.  .  .  . 
liana  (Ellen)  Raskin  has  been 
living  in  Israel  since  she  was 
graduated  from  Brandeis.  In  1981, 
she  completed  her  MA.  in 
counseling  from  Hebrew 
University  and  has  worked  for 
many  years  counseling  and 
teaching  sex  education,  a  career 
she  began  when  she  was  involved 
with  the  SSIS  at  Brandeis.  She  has, 
for  instance,  worked  for  two  and 
one-half  years  in  Ramie  Prison. 
Recently,  she  has  been  active  in  a 
drug  rehabilitation  center  in 
lerusalem  and  performs  as  a  belly 
dancer       .  |oey  Reiman  is  the 
chairman  and  chief  creative  officer 
of  Babbit  &  Reiman,  a  leading 
advertising  agency  in  Atlanta,  GA. 
Reiman  founded  the  agency  with 
partner  Joel  Babbit  in  1986.  He 
also  started  ORFUN,  a  foundation 
helping  foster  children,  which  is 
funded  by  20  groups  including  the 

Atlanta  Ad  Club Richard  K. 

Sherwin,  a  law  professor  at  New 
York  Law  School,  recently 
obtained  a  doctorate  from 
Columbia         Debbi  Dunn 
Solomon  works  as  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Hebrew 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Aged 
in  Boston. 
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Spencer  Brown,  M.D.,  is  in  the 

practice  of  general  and  vascular 
surgery  in  Century  City,  CA.  His 
wife,  Lauren  C.  Pinter  Brown, 
M.D.,  IS  an  assistant  professor  at 
the  University  of  Southern 
California  School  of  Medicine  in 
the  Department  of  Internal 
Medicine,  Division  of 
Hematology.  .  .  .  Michael  Driks, 
M.D.,  and  his  wife,  Beth,  are 
settled  in  Shawnee,  KS,  with  their 
son,  Beniamin.  Michael  is  an 
infectious  disease  specialist  in 
Kansas  City.  .  .    Victoria  Kanrek,  a 
third-year  student  at  Suffolk 
University  Law  School,  is 
technical  editor  of  the  Suffolk 
University  Law  Review.  After  a 
brief  vacation  in  Los  Angeles  with 
her  sister,  Marilyn  Kanrek  Cranney 
'70,  which  included  attending  two 
performances  of  Phantom  of  the 
Opera,  Victoria  returned  to  a 
position  as  a  summer  law  clerk  at 
the  Massachusetts  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General.  .  .  .  Norma 
Shayne  Levy  now  lives  in  Beverly 
Hills  and  is  a  vice  president  for 
business  affairs  for  Media  House 
Entertainment.  She  was  graduated 
from  Loyola  Law  School  and  has 
been  practicing  entertainment  law 
since  .      (ames  |.  Markham  has 
been  promoted  to  director  of 
curriculum  for  the  American 
Institute  for  Property  and  Liability 
Underwriters  and  the  Insurance 
Institute  of  America. 
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Kenneth  Brickman  became  the 
Rabbi  of  the  Temple  Beth-El  of 
lersey  City,  NL      .  Leslie  )uceam 
Cimino  is  a  freelance  television 
and  advertising  copywriter.  The 
luceam  Ciminoes,  with  their 
daughter  Sara,  are  now  residing  in 
Ridgewood,  Nj.  .  .  .  Hal  S.  Davis 
was  promoted  to  vice  president  of 
the  tax  research  department  at 
Salomon  Brothers  Inc.  .  .  .  Marsha 
S.  lackson  is  a  project  manager  for 
Telesis  Corporation,  a  developer  of 
and  consultant  on  affordable 
housing  in  Washington,  DC.  She 
lives  with  her  husband,  |ohn 
Dockstader,  as  well  as  two  dogs 
and  four  cats  in  Baltimore,  MD. 
Mark  B.  Lonstein  completed 
his  fellowship  in  spine  surgery  and 
entered  the  practice  of  orthopedic 
surgery  with  the  Saratoga 
Orthopedic  Association,  Saratoga, 
FL.        Barbra  E.  Rosenburg  is  the 
information  specialist  at  Kendall 
Healthcare  Products  Co.  m 
Mansfield,  MA.  .  .  .  |udy  G. 
Zepnin  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Law 
Review,  the  nation's  oldest  bar 
association  lournal. 
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Kenneth  Miller  is  starting  a 
practice  of  invasive  cardiology  in 
northern  NJ. 
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Linda  Alpert  was  promoted  to  vice 
president  at  the  firm  Smith 
Barney,  where  she  is  an  attorney 
m  the  law  department.  She  and 
her  husband  Marc  are  buying  a 
home  in  Mamaroneck,  NY.  .  .  . 
Sydna  Bernstein  and  Gary 
Wemick  were  married  in 
September  of  1986,  with  many 
Brandeis  graduates  in  attendance. 
At  present,  Sydna  is  completing 
her  doctoral  work  in  clinical 
psychology,  while  her  husband  is 
practicing  pediatrics.  They  are 
living  in  Middlebury,  CT.  .  .  . 
Robert  S.  Cohen  is  the  managing 
partner  of  Haben  &  Culpepper, 
PA.,  a  Tallahassee  law  firm.  .  . . 
Jeffrey  Bleiberg  Remz  is  a  reporter 
at  The  Salem  Evening  News.  .  .  . 
Marjorie  B.  Schiffrin  and  her 
husband,  Larry,  own  a  thriving 
collection  agency  as  well  as  an  ice- 
cream truck  business  and  kosher 
food  shopping  service.  The  family 
is  very  involved  with  the 
Lubavitcher  Yeshiva  in 
Springfield,  MA.  .  .  .  Sharon  L. 
Simmons  moved  to  )acksonville, 
FL,  after  being  graduated  from  law 
school  in  1984.  She  is  now  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Smith  & 
Simmons  specializing  in  real 
estate  law. 
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Harlan  Halper,  Class 
Correspondent,  2524  April  Lane, 
Bellmore,  NY  11710 

Michael  Klein  and  his  wife,  Susan 
I.  Cohen,  joyfully  announce  the 
birth  of  their  new  son,  Gabriel. 
Susan  IS  an  attorney  specializing 
in  immigration  law  at  the  firm 
Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  and  Popeo  in  Boston. 
Michael  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
economics  at  Clark  University.  .  .  . 
Maud  Carol  Markson  Goldfield 
published  her  novel.  When  We  Get 
Home,  with  Bantam  Publishers. 
.  .  .  Lee  S.  Polansky  plans  to  return 
to  school  for  a  Ph.D.  in  American 
history.  He  will  be  attending 
Emory  University  in  Atlanta  with 
a  full  fellowship.    .  .  Robert  Rubin 
left  the  Westchester,  NY,  district 
attorney's  office  in  1986  and  is 
practicing  law  at  the  firm  of 
Gordon  and  Silber,  in  Manhattan, 
NY         Mara  S.  Schiffman,  M.D., 
has  become  a  member  of 
Fennndge  Pediatric  Associates, 
SellersviUe,  PA,  a  group-affiliated 
practice  of  St.  Christopher's 
Hospital  and  Temple  University 
School  of  Medicine.  In  this 
capacity.  Dr.  Schiffman  is  an 
attending  physician  at  St. 
Christopher's  and  a  clinical 
assistant  professor  at  Temple,  as 
well  as  a  pediatncian  in  private 
practice. 
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Adam  Lrieman 

Adam  Frieman  is  a  vice  president 
at  Banker's  Trust  Mergers  and 
Acquisitions.  .  .  .  Kenny  Fries  has 
received  writing  fellowships  from 
the  MiUay  Colony  for  the  Arts,  the 
Virginia  Center  for  the  Creative 
Arts  and  the  Ucross  Foundation. 
His  work  has  appeared  in  Five 
Fingers  Review.  #6  and  #7.  .  .  . 
Helene  Lefkowitz  received  an 
M.F.A.  in  writing  from  the  writing 
division  of  the  School  of  the  Arts, 
Columbia  University.  She  is 
pursuing  a  career  in  the  motion 
picture  industry  and  plans  to 
collaborate  with  her  family  on  a 
screenplay  and  ideas  for  television 
sitcoms  and  movies.  Additionally, 
she  IS  celebrating  her  first  year  of 
marriage  to  Albert  Malla-Epstein. 
Anne  O'Reilly  passed  the  New 
York  Bar  and  is  working  for 
Landau,  Berke  Associates,  a  legal 
executive  placement  firm  in  New 
York  City.      .  Pamela  (Penny) 
Rosenthal  has  joined  the 
marketing-promotion  department 
of  People  Magazine,  at  Time  Inc. 
She  also  received  her  MBA.  from 
New  York  University.  .  .  .  Jeffrey 
Selzer,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Florida  School  of 
Law  in  1984,  opened  a  law  office 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  and  is 
specializing  in  the  areas  of  wills, 
trusts,  estate  administration  and 
guardianship         Jonathan  Robert 
Serko  was  appointed  vice 
president  of  the  Edward  S.  Gordon 
Company  Inc. 
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Sarah  K.  Jacobs  is  on  maternity 
leave  from  her  position  as  program 
coordinator  at  Congregation 
Ansche  Chesed  in  Manhattan.  .  .  . 
Linda  R.  Meltzer  is  practicing 
consumer  law  in  Austin,  TX. 
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Jennifer  Berday  and  husband 
Elisha  Sacks  have  relocated  to 
Princeton,  NI,  where  Jennifer  is  a 
geriatric  social  worker  with  the 
Carrier  Foundation.    .  .  Andrew 
Fred  Cutrofello  received  his  Ph  D. 
in  philosophy  from  Northwestem 
University,  and  will  be  visiting 
assistant  professor  in  philosophy 
at  St.  Mary's  College  in  South 
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Bend,  IN,  during  the  1989-90 
academic  year.        Leslie  Sherman 
Kessler  and  her  husband,  Jeff,  are 
both  systems  analysts  with  Merrill 
Lynch  Inc.  They  reside  near 
Princeton,  N|         David  C.  Le^'y 
was  ordained  a  rabbi  at  Hebrew 
Union  College,  Cincinnati  and 
was  named  assistant  rabbi  at  the 
Temple  B'nai  Jeshuerun  in  Short 
Hills,  NJ.  .  .  .  Gayle  Pomerantz 
was  unanimously  elected,  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the 
Congregation  Emanu-EI,  as 
assistant  rabbi  in  April  1989  and 
was  ordained  the  following  May. 
She  and  her  husband,  Adam 
Snitzer,  moved  to  San  Francisco 
where  Rabbi  Pomerantz  assumed 
her  duties  and  was  formally 
welcomed  into  the  Congregation 
and  community  prior  to  the  High 
Holyday  season,  ,  .  ,  Hare!  N. 
Rachovitsky  was  one  of  the  86 
graduating  medical  students 
honored  at  a  special  student 
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Harel  N-  Rachovitsky 

recognition  ceremony  held  by  the 
Wright  State  University  School  of 
Medicine.  After  graduation, 
Rachovitsky  began  a  residency 
appointment  in  medicine  at  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  in  Cincinnati, 
OH.  .  .  .  Ellen  (ane  Silver  was 
married  to  Peter  Bradley  Coppola 
in  Northboro,  MA,  with  Rose  Ann 
Nadel  and  Loii  Rosen  '84  in 
attendance.  Ellen  is  an  engineering 
product  manager  with  Stratus 
Computer,  Marlboro,  MA.  .  .  . 
Pearl  Tendler  became  the 
associate  director  of  the  New 
England  AntiDefamation  League. 
She  IS  also  excited  about  seeing 
Brandeis  friends  at  the  Labor  Day 
wedding  of  Michael  Friedland  in 
New  York       .  Brandon  and  Mary 
Toropov  are  pleased  to  report  that 
construction  on  their  new  home  in 
Middleton,  MA,  is  neanng 
completion.  Mary  was  promoted 
to  director  of  consumer  service  at 
WGBH,  Boston.  Brandon  is  vice 
president  in  charge  of  trade 
publications  at  Bob  Adams  Inc., 
Boston. 
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Martin  Alintuck  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association,  the  organizing  body 
of  the  Boston  Marathon.  .      Bruce 


M.  Decter  and  Shan  I.  Genn  were 
married  in  March  with  many 
Brandeis  graduates  m  attendance. 
Bruce  works  at  the  North  Shore 
University  Hospital  in  Manhasset, 
NY,  where  he  is  a  resident  in 
internal  medicine.    .  .  Elizabeth 
Etkin  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Florida  College  of 
Medicine.  She  has  begun  a 
residency  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  the  University  of 
Miami.      .  Edward  G.  Evantash 
received  his  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Medicine.  Edward  is  the 
recipient  of  the  American  Heart 
Association  Medical  Student 
Fellowship  Award  and  The  [ames 
Ewing  Foundation  Award  for 
outstanding  research  in  the  field  of 
surgical  oncology.  He  coauthored 
articles  published  in  Suigery. 
Surgical  Forum  and  the  lournat  of 
Surgical  Research.  After 
graduation,  Edward  will  enter  the 
residency  program  at  |ohns 
Hopkins  Flospital.  .  .  .  Ken  Getz' 
music  and  lyrics  were  performed 
in  an  original  musical  production 
entitled  "Town  Meeting  Tonight" 
Noah  Kroloff  entered  the  MIT 
Sloan  School  of  Management  in 
September  1988,  following  three 
years  as  a  senior  analyst  at  Fannie 
Mae,  in  Washington,  DC.  His 
career  interests  are  new  business 
development  and  venture  capital. 
.  .  .  David  (.  Rose  has  completed 
an  18-month  assignment  in  lapan 
working  with  a  team  of  two  to 
establish  a  branch  office  and  client 
base  in  Tokyo.  He  returned  to 
New  York  soon  after  to  assume 
new  responsibilities. 

'85 

Orna  Hananel  is  in  Haifa,  Israel,  at 
the  Techion  Medical  School.  She 
IS  in  her  surgical  rotation  at 
Nahariya  Hospital,  which  borders 
Lebanon.  She  is  in  close  touch 
with  other  Brandeisians  in  Israel, 
including  Shayne  Bergner  Gotman 
and  her  husband.  Shelly  Gotman, 
a  pilot  in  the  Israeli  Air  Force. 
Orna  and  Shayne,  as  usual,  are 
wreaking  havoc  all  over  Israel!  .  .  . 
Robert  Heyman  is  working  toward 
a  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park.  His  goal  is  to  be  finished  by 
the  spring  of  1990,  when  he  hopes 
to  return  to  the  Boston  area.  . . . 
Dan  Hirsch  was  graduated  from 
Temple  University  Medical  School 
and  is  a  resident  in  pediatrics  at 
Montefiore/Emstein  in  the  Bronx, 
NY         Stacy  Moskowitz  was 
graduated  from  Columbia 
University  with  a  master's  degree 
in  physical  therapy     .  .  Michael 
Nathanson  has  entered  the  Yale 
School  of  Organization  and 
Management  to  earn  a  master's 
degree  in  public  and  private 
management.  .  .  .  Suzanne  and 
Beth  Roland  received  their 
medical  degrees  from  New  York 


Medical  College.  Suzanne  will 
start  her  radiology  residency  in 
New  York  at  North  Shore 
University  Hospital,  Cornell 
University.  Beth  will  begin  her 
obstetrics  and  gynecology 
residency  at  the  Mount  Sinai 
Medical  Center  in  New  York  City. 
Laura  Salomons  was  graduated 
from  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Social  Work  with  her  master's 
and  IS  an  advocate  for  the 
Massachusetts  Child  Welfare 
League  Executives  Group.  .  .  . 
Michael  A.  Shapiro  has  completed 
medical  school  and  is  beginning 
his  first  year  of  residency  in  New 
York  City.  .  .  .  )ef[  Weiss  works  for 
the  CFTA  in  the  Department  of 
Enforcement.  His  wife,  (essica 
Berger,  was  graduated  from  the 
NYU  School  of  Medicine  and 
began  her  residency  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  George 
Washington  University. 

'86 

Benjamin  Coopersmith  completed 
his  first  year  at  Brooklyn  Law 
School         lennifer  Kaplan  is 

working  as  a  legislative  aide  at  the 
statehouse  m  Boston.  ...  A  small 
group  of  1986  Brandeisians  are 
thriving  together  in  Chicago: 
Rebecca  Rae  Miller  and  Michael 
Bernstein  were  graduated  from 
Northwestern  School  of  Law.  Both 
serve  as  editors  of  the  louinal  of 
Criminal  law  and  Criminology 
and  ate  also  copresidents  of  the 
lewish  Law  Students  Association. 
Rebecca  joined  the  First 
Amendment  Group  at  Towney  & 
Updike  in  New  York.  Michael  is  a 
clerk  for  a  federal  district  ludge  in 
San  Diego         Michael  Resnick 
lives  across  the  street  from 
Rebecca  Miller  and  is  working  as  a 
trader  for  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade.        R.  Paul  M.  Scott  and 
Ellen  Gorman  '87  are  living  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil   Paul  is  a  product 
manager  with  Nabisco  Brands, 
while  Ellen  teaches  English.  .  .  . 
Andy  White  and  Rebecca  Miller 
owe  their  long-endunng  romance 
to  Brandeis.  Andy  is  doing  his 
Ph.D.  research  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  on  organic  synthesis  and 
IS  the  lead  singer  for  "Absolute 
Zero." 

'87 

Sheri  J.  Marcus  and  Philip 
Bernstein  were  married  in 
Newton,  MA,  on  September  4, 
1988,  Bndesmaids  were  lennifer 
Braimon,  Leah  Sullivan  and  Susan 
Zysman.  Alan  Halperin  served  as 
usher.  Sheri  is  a  software  engineer 
for  Intermetncs  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
MA.  Her  husband,  Phil,  is  a 
software  engineer  for  GTE 
Government  Systems  in  Billenca, 
MA.  They  are  the  proud  owners  of 
their  first  home  in  Waltham,  MA. 
.  .  .  Joy  Brown  will  begin  the 
M.B.A.  program  at  Boston 
University  after  spending  two 


years  in  advertising.  .  .  .  Phyllis  S. 
Burd  was  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education  and  is  teaching 
chemistry  in  the  Cambridge 
Public  School  System.  .  .  .  Michael 
Busnach  is  attending  graduate 
school  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park.  He  is 
pursuing  an  MA.  in  American 
studies  with  a  concentration  m 
popular  culture.  .  .  .  Susan  E.  Frost 
will  be  graduated  next  year  from 
the  Suffolk  University  Law  School 
and  will  practice  in  CT.  .  .  .  Sheila 
MacDonald  is  working  on  a 
master's  degree  in  psychology  at 
the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  in  New  York  City.  She 
hopes  to  continue  m  the  New 
School's  clinical  psychology 
program  as  a  Ph.D.  candidate.  .  . . 
Mark  Miller  and  lulie  Ann  Saltz 
were  married  on  lime  25,  1989, 
with  many  graduates  of  the  class 
of  1987  in  attendance.  Mark  is  a 
third-year  medical  student  at 
Cornell       .  Brian  Ross  will  enter 
the  master's  degree  program  of 
lohns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies.  .  .  .  David  E. 
Russell  will  complete  his  studies 
at  Boston  School  of  Law  m  May  of 
1990     .  .  Sharon  Salomy  and 
Bruce  Douglas  were  mamed  on 
September  4,  1988,  in  PikesviUe, 
MD,  with  numerous  Brandeis 
alums  in  attendance,  including 
Nadine  Hollander  and  Susan 
Shulman.  They  are  now  living  in 
New  York  City  where  Sharon  is  an 
accountant  for  Deloitte,  Haskins 
and  Sells  and  is  completing  her 
M.B.A.  at  New  York  University. 

Stephen  M.  Scheinthal  is  a 
medical  student  at  the  Rutgers 
University  School  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine.  His  fiancee,  Michelle 
Butensky  '86  is  the  youth  director 
of  the  Jewish  Community  Center 
in  West  Orange,  NJ.  .  .  .  IWarissa 
Weinstein  is  in  her  third  year  at 
Boston  University  Law  School. 

'88 

Kevin  Costello  is  begirming  his 
second  year  at  Suffolk  University 
Law  School  .    .  Jeffrey  Scott 
Shapiro  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  with  a  Master 
of  Computer  Science,  Artificial 
Intelligence  Degree.      .  Olivier 
Sultan  works  in  New  York  City 
where  he  is  research  director  of 
the  Democracy  Proiect,  a 
progressive  public  policy  institute. 
He  IS  also  a  free-lance  writer. 

'89 

Marc  Shapiro  and  Susan  Kanarfogel 

'88  were  married  on  July  16,  1989, 
at  Great  Neck  Synagogue.  They 
plan  to  settle  in  Cambndge.  Susan 
IS  teaching  kindergarten  at 
Maimomdes  Day  School  in 
Brookline,  and  attending  Boston 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Education  for  a  master's  in 
instructional  media  and 
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technology.  Marc  will  attend 
Harvard  University  for  a  Ph.D.  in 
lewish  studies. 

Grad 

Dr.  Maryann  Amodeo  (Ph.D.  '86), 
clinical  associate  professor  and 
director  of  the  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Institute  for  Policy,  Training,  and 
Research  at  Boston  University, 
was  recognized  by  the 
Massachusetts  chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Social 
Workers  (NASW|  for  her 
contribution  to  social  work 
education  in  1989.  In  her 
profession,  Amodeo  is  responsible 
for  designing  and  teaching 
interdisciplinary  graduate  and 
postgraduate  courses  in  social 
work.  She  consults  with  casework 
faculty  concerning  the  integration 
of  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
issues  into  the  curriculum. 
Additionally,  she  has  published 
numerous  articles  on  chemical 


Mdrvdnn  Amodeo 

dependency  intervention.  .  . 
Ronald  Aronson  (M.A.  '65  and 
Ph.D.  '68)  IS  a  Charles  Gershonson 
Distinguished  Faculty  Fellow  at 
Wayne  State  University.  He  is 
working  on  three  forthcoming 
books:  'Stay  Out  of  Politics!'  A 
Philosopher  Visits  South  Africa, 
1989,  University  of  Chicago  Press; 
Sartre  Ahve,  of  which  he  is 
coeditor  with  Adrian  van  den 
Hoven,  1990,  Wayne  State 
University  Press;  and  After 
Progress,  1991,  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  He  also  has  had 
several  papers  published  in  books 
and  journals,  including  the  Yale 
Review,  Philosophical  Forum  and 
The  foumal  of  the  History  of 
Ideas.  Aronson  now  resides  in 
Huntington  Woods,  MI.  .  .  .  Lynn 
Kiemer-Babcock  (M.F.A.  '83)  has 
been  promoted  to  associate 
professor  and  awarded  tenure  at 
Holy  Cross  College  in  Worcester, 
MA.  She  is  a  professional  actor 
and  director  who  has  performed  in 
commercials,  industrial  films  and 
television  productions  including 
the  narration  for  the  PBS 
production,  "lapan  through 
Women's  Eyes".  .  .  .  Susan  E.  Bell 
(M.A.  '80),  associate  professor  of 
sociology  at  Bowdoin  College,  has 
been  granted  tenure.  Bell  focuses 


Lynn  kienier-Babcock 

her  research  on  the  sociology  of 
health  and  illness,  technology  and 
society,  and  the  politics  of  birth 
control.  She  wrote  the  chapter  on 
birth  control  in  The  New  Our 
Bodies,  Ourselves,  the  1985 
revision  of  the  best-selling  book 
first  published  by  the  Boston 


Susan  E.  Bell 

Woman's  Collective  in  1969.  . 
William  Fregusi  (M.F.A.  '68)  will 
become  director  of  the  drama 
program  within  the  music  and 
theatre  arts  department  at  MIT, 
where  he  has  been  scenic  director 
since  1975   .      Dr.  Marsha  Hanen 
(Ph.D.  '70)  began  her  five-year 
appointment  as  the  fourth 
president  of  the  University  of 
Winnipeg  this  fall.  .  .  .  |ohn  E. 
Hartley  (Ph.D.  '69)  published  a 
major  commentary  entitled  The 
Book  of  lob  in  the  series.  New 
International  Commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament,  published  by 
William  B.  Eerdmans.  .  .  .  Lee 
Ellen  Heller  (M.A.  '82  and  Ph.D. 
'88),  assistant  professor  of  English 
at  Mercer  University  of  Liberal 
Arts,  has  been  named  an  American 
Antiquarian  Society  National 
Fellow  in  the  Humanities  for 
1989-90.  Heller  is  among  four 
scholars  selected  for  this  honor, 
which  provides  six  to  12  months 
of  research  at  the  library  of  the 
Amencan  Antiquarian  Society  in 
Worcester,  MA.  All  of  the 
fellowships  are  awarded  for  study 
of  American  history  and  culture 
through  1876.  Her  research  project 
IS  entitled  "The  Family  and  the 
Novel  in  Context:  The  Historical 
Origins  of  the  Novel  in  England 


.ind  America".  .  .  .  Beth  A. 
Hennessey  (Ph.D.  '86),  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  at 
Wellesley  College,  began  tenure  as 
one  of  the  twenty-six  1989-90 
National  Academy  of  Education 
Spencer  Fellows.  She  will  spend 
the  equivalent  of  one  academic 
\  car  working  on  research  she 
proposed  in  an  application  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Education. 
Lawrence  H.  Kaye  (Ph.D.  '87) 
has  been  appointed  the  first 
manager  of  education  and  training 
for  Tofias,  Fleishman,  Shapiro  &. 


diet  of  the  settlers.  She  also 
focuses  on  the  changing  roles  of 
women,  the  family  and  the 
community  in  American  history. 
.  .  Mayank  Frakash  (Ph.D.  '85)  is 
working  in  artificial  intelligence  at 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation  in 
Marlboro,  MA.  He  and  his  wife, 
Archana,  enjoy  the  company  of 
their  son,  Ankit   .  .  .  Fernando 
Torres-Gil  (Ph.D.  '76  and  M.S.W. 
'72),  an  associate  professor  of 
gerontology  and  public 
administration  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  has  been 


Lawrence  H.  Kaye 

Co.  (TFS|.  Kaye  will  manage  the 
firm's  new  training  center  and  will 
be  responsible  for  curriculum 
development  for  three  audiences 
—  TFS  personnel,  employees  of 
the  firm's  clients  and  the  Greater 
liosttin  business  community.  .  .  . 
Frances  Malino  (M.A.  '63  and 
Ph.D.  '71)  has  been  named  by 
Wellesley  College  as  the  first 
holder  of  its  newly  created  chair  in 
lewish  studies.  .  .  .  Dt.  Victor  H. 
Matthews  (M.A.  '73  and  Ph.D. 
'77),  associate  professor  of  religious 
studies  at  Southwest  Missoun 
State  University,  was  named  a 
recipient  of  one  of  the  SMSU 
Foundation  Awards  for  excellence 


Fernando  Torres-Gil 

appointed  to  the  city  Board  of 
Planning  Commissioners  by  Los 
Angeles  Mayor  Tom  Bradley.  As  a 
board  member,  he  will  help 
develop  programs  to  meet  the 
housing  and  planning  needs  of  Los 
Angeles'  aging  population.  Dr. 
Torres-Gil  will  serve  until  the  end 

of  1992 Yehuda  Yannay 

(M.F.A.  in  Music  Composition, 
'66),  professor  of  music  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee,  has  been  named  a 
winner  of  the  1989  Graduate 
School/UWM  Foundation 
Research  Award.  He  is  a  prolific 
composer  with  well  over  60 
compositions  to  his  credit,  and  is 
said  to  be  extremely  creative  by 
his  colleagues.  Yannay  is  the 
founder  and  conductor  of  "Music 
from  Almost  Yesterday,"  one  of 
the  most  active  new  music  series 
in  the  country. 


Dr-  Victor  H.  Matthews 

in  research.  This  recognition 
features  a  $1,000  stipend.  . . . 
Satah  F.  McMahon  (Ph.D.  '82), 

associate  professor  of  history  at 
Bowdoin  College,  has  been  granted 
tenure.  McMahon  researches  the 
social  history  of  Colonial  America, 
with  a  particular  interest  in  the 
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Brandeis  Alumni 
Association 


Presents 


€\ 


by  special  arrangement  with 
POPS  TOPS 

founded  and  managed  by  members 
ofThe  Class  of  1985 


'>^tmir- 


Ultimate  Heavy 
Sweatshirt 

Long-Sleeved  Crewneck 
1 2-oz.  Heavy  Cotton 
Navy,  White,  Gray 
Adult:  $36 
Item  »J201 

100%  Cotton  Polo 
Short-Sleeved 

"Brandeis"  embroidered 
Red,  Royal,  Navy,  White 
Adult:  $25 
Item  «301 

Heavy-Weight 
Cotton  Nightshirt 

V  Neck,  Short-Sleeved 
50%  Cotton/50%  Polyester 
Light  Pink,  Light  Blue 
Adult:  $15 
Item  M0^ 

Jumbo  Totebag 

Cotton  Canvas 
Royal  with  ivory  handles 
20"x15"x5":$15 
Item  *»501 


All  items  include  the  Brandeis  emblem 
silk-screened  in  one  color. 


Sizes: 

Youth 
Adult 


Small 

(6-81 

(34-36) 


Medium 
(10-121 
(38-401 


Large        X-Large 

(14-16) 

(42-44)       (46-48) 


Shipping  Charges: 

Less  than  $30  00  Add  $4  00 

Less  than  $50  00  Add  $5  00 

More  than  $50  00  Add  $6.00 


The  Brandeis  Watch 

Leather  Band 

Gold  Tone 

Men's  (Thick  Band):  $40 

Women's  (Thin  Band):  $40 

Item  «1 01 


100%CottonT-Shirt 
Short-Sleeved 

Navy,  White 
Youth:  $7 
Adult:  $9 
Item  »601 

Very  Cuddly 
Stuffed  Bear 

Plush  Honey  Bear  adorned 
with  Brandeis  T-Shirt 
11  "(Baby):  $14 
16"  (Adult):  $17 
Item  tt  701 

Sweatpants 

Elastic  and  Drawstring  Waist 
50%  Cotton  50%  Acrylic 
White,  Navy 
Youth:  $15 
Adult:  $17 
Item  tt  801 

1 00%  Guarantee  All  products  can  be 
returned  to  POPS  TOPS  for  refund  or 
exchange  if  not  completely  satisfied. 


H  YES!  I  must  have 
the  full  catalog. 

J  YES!  Please  ship 
my  order  fast. 

Mail  this  form  with 
personal  or  certified 
check  to: 

POPS  TOPS  "85 
P.O.  Box  6210 
Boston,  MA  02209 


Item  # 


Description 


Quantity 


Color 


Size 


Price  of 
Each 


Total 


Ship  to: 


Merchandise  Total  $  . 

Shipping  $ . 

(from  Chart) 

Total  Enclosed      $ . 


Please  allow  4  weeks  for  delivery 


Class  of  1 9 


Births 


Marriages 


Class  Brandeis  Parent(s) 


Child's  Name 


Date 


Class  Name 


Place 


Date 


1970 
1970 
1972 
1973 
1973 
1974 
1975 

1975 
1976 

1976 

1976 


(ay  Bergman 
William  J.  Boro 
Jordan  Tannenbaum 
Dan  and  Betsy  '74  Pfau 
Jan  Soloman 
Kathleen  S.  Howland 
Lee  Shulman  and 
Bill  Eichhorn  '74 
Debbi  Dunn  Solomon 
Dr.  Spencer  Brown  and 
Dr.  Lauren  C.  Pinter  Brown 
Linda  D.  Forbes-Jones 


Michael  N.  Vaporis  and 
Dr.  Pearl  S.  Barman  '77 
1977    Leslie  Juceam  Cimino 


1977  Alan  Forrest 

1978  Diane  E.  Adams  and 
Robert  J.  Stachel 

1978    Robbin  Schneider  Gurr 
1978    Elise  Ginsberg 

Kestenbaum 
1978    Kenneth  Miller 
1978    Renee  Heyman  Nachbar 

1978  Mel  Stoler 

1979  Sydna  Bernstein 
1979    Robert  S.  Cohen 

1979    Lila  Glogowsky  and 

Philip  Levin 
1979    Karen  Schneider  Rosen 

and  Ronald  Rosen  '78 
1979    Marjorie  Bennett 

Schiffrin 

1979  Norma  Richman  Vogel 

1980  Susan  J.  Cohen  and 
Michael  Klein 

1980  Robert  Rubin 

1981  Lisabeth  DiLalla 
1981  Susan  Dribinsky  Elani 
1981  Adam  Frieman 

1981    Sally  Gaglini  and 

Louis  Gaglini 
1981    Tamar  Lange  Schriger 

1981  Cindy  Sherlin  Siegel 

1982  Melissa  Spivak  Fox 
1982    Sarah  K.  Jacobs  and 

David  A.  Kronfield 

1982    Judy  Bleiberg  Remz  and 

Jeff  Bleiberg  Remz 

1982  Kenneth  SiJber 

1983  Leslie  Sherman  Kessler 
1983    Mary  Tragent  Toropov 

and  Brandon  Toropov 
1985    Michael  A.  Shapiro 
1987    Alan  S.  Fink 
Grad    Cindy  Chazan  (M.A.  '74) 
Grad    Ken  H.  Green  (Ph.D.  '79) 

and  Sharon  M.  Green  '79 


Aaron  Samuel 
Deborah  Rose 
Rebecca  Lynn 
leffrey  Bennett 
Ahx  lacquelinc 
Marc  Lawrence 
Stephen  William 

Brian  Santord 
loshua  Samuel 

Victoria  Denise 
lustin  Demetrius 
Rachel  P. 
Berman-Vaporis 
Rebecca 
Rachel 
Matthew 
Zee  Elisabeth 

Danielle  Jolie 
Scott  Lawrence 

Anna  joy 
Leslie  Sarah 
Adam  Joseph 
Libbic  Sarah 
Benjamin 
Alexander 
lared  Ruben 

Gabriel  Michael 

Rachel  Leah 

Sam 

Gabriel  Thomas 

Rachel  Lauren 
Matthew  Scott 
Yaniv 
lonathan 
Danielle  Ashley 
Robert  Louis 
Efrat  Leiba 
Melissa  Beth 
Mollie 
Dena  Tova 

Yamit  Ayelet 

Lisa  Michelle 
Kenneth  Ian 
David  John 

Geoffrey  Adam 
Jana  Meredith 
Eric  Michael 
Daniel  Hart 


April  17,  1989 
September  19,  1988 
April  27,  1989 
May  8,  1989 
February  11,  1989 
March  6,  1989 
lune  8,  1988 

October  24,  1988 
April  22,  1989 

January  13,  1987 
December  22,  1988 
November  21,  1989 

March  9,  1989 
March  9,  1989 
April  25,  1989 
March  29,  1989 

April  11,  1989 
March  13,  1989 

May  16,  1989 
October  8,  1988 
May  17,  1989 
February  4,  1989 
March  21,  1989 

August  19,  1988 

February  13,  1989 

March  29,  1989 

October  17,  1988 
January  18,  1989 

January  3,  1989 
December  31,  1988 
April  19,  1989 
November  30,  1988 
March  10,  1989 
March  10,  1989 
March  14,  1989 
February  2,  1989 
lanuary  2,  1989 
October  31,  1988 

November  29,  1988 

February  16,  1989 
December  17,  1988 
December  14,  1988 


(uly  5,  1988 
February  15,  1989 
March  6,  1989 


1959   Joan  Roistacher 

to  Leon  Blitman 
1971    David  A.  Kronfeld 

to  Sara  K.  |acobs  '82 
1974    Lawrence  E.  Kaplan 

to  Kathryn  F.  Powell 

1976  Norma  Shayne  Levy 
to  Andy  Stern 

1977  Gary  Rucinski 
to  Lisa  Rotsky 

1979    Linda  Alpert 

to  Marc  Karell 

1979  Sydna  Bernstein 
to  Gary  Wenick 

1980  Jessica  Sterman 

to  Barry  Wcinstein 

1982  Linda  R.  Meltzer 
to  Jeffrey  A.  Friedman 

1983  Wayne  K.  Goldstein 
to  Tara  Slone 

1983    Olivia  Y.  Grant 

to  Freddie  A.  Gavin 

1983    David  C.  Levy 

to  Julie  B.  Pickett 

1983  Ellen  Jane  Silver 
to  Peter  B.  Coppola 

1984  Bruce  M.  Decter 
to  Shan  J.  Genu 

1984  Philip  Goldstein 
to  Carol  Sommer 

1985  Laura  Salomons 
to  David  Kantor  '83 

1985    Arieh  Siegal 

to  Maria  Shalinsky 
1987    Phyllis  Sharon  Burd 
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When  magazine  editors  prepare  a 
quarterly  for  production,  they  often 
go  on  a  two-  or  three-week  binge  of 
concentrating  exclusively  on  the 
magazine.  This  editor  is  usually 
successful  in  filtering  out  all 
manner  of  distractions,  but  as  I  was 
getting  this  issue  of  the  Brandeis 
Review  ready  for  publication,  the 
news  from  Eastern  Europe  was 
cascading  in:  events  that  could 
hardly  be  brushed  aside  as 
"distractions"  even  by  the  most 
self-absorbed  editor.  So 
momentous  were  the  changes  that 
State  Department  thinker  Francis 
Fukuyama  a  short  time  ago  had 
pronounced  a  new  era  —  "the  end 
of  history,"  a  time  when  the  world 
would  witness  the  triumph  of 
Western  liberal  democracy. 

Aside  from  the  cataclysmic  nature 
of  the  events,  I  held  a  personal 
vision  of  the  historical  process.  I 
was  living  in  West  Germany  from 
1960  to  1963  and  my  memory  of 
the  construction  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
and  the  sealing  off  of  Eastern 
Europe,  which  has  remained  vivid 
these  27  years,  kept  chipping  away 
at  my  powers  of  concentration. 

Now  as  the  Wall  tumbles  down,  I 
remember  in  particular,  when,  on  a 
frozen  February  midnight  in  1962, 
my  husband  and  I  and  our  two 
toddlers  boarded  an  American 
military  train  in  Frankfurt,  West 
Germany.  Our  destination.  West 
Berlin,  an  island  buried  deep  inside 
East  Germany.  Our  purpose,  to  see 
the  Wall  built  six  months  earlier 
and  get  a  glimpse  of  East  Berlin. 
Once  loaded,  the  train  was  sealed 
for  its  six-hour  trip  through  East 
Germany. 

At  that  time,  the  United  States 
government  commanded  three 
passages  to  Berlin.  Air  corridors, 
which  had  been  used  so  effectively 
during  the  Berlin  Air  Lift  in  1948- 
49;  the  autobahn,  which  was 
repeatedly  menaced  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1961-62  (the  United 


States  had  answered  the  threats  by 
sending  military  convoys  up  and 
down  the  autobahn  corridor  to 
keep  It  open  and  placed  American 
troops  stationed  in  West  Germany 
on  alert);  and  this  train  track  that 
sliced  through  East  Germany.  That 
winter  the  Cold  War  had  escalated 
to  one  of  its  highest  peaks,  and  no 
one  knew  how  it  would  end. 

Having  gorged  myself  on  Graham 
Greene  and  John  Le  Carre,  I 
embarked  on  the  trip  in  the  spirit 
of  high  adventure.  1  realized  history 
was  in  the  making  and  I  was 
thrilled  to  be  in  the  midst... 

My  husband  and  I  put  the  babies  to 
sleep  in  their  berths  and  pressed 
our  heads  against  the  window  pane 
as  the  lights  of  West  Germany 
flashed  by.  After  an  hour  or  so  the 
train  lurched  to  a  halt  at,  I  think, 
Marienstadt.  We  had  entered  East 
Germany.  On  the  platform,  in  a 
patch  of  blinding  light  that  lent  to 
the  scene  a  fearful  reality  and  even 
a  touch  of  brutal  surrealism,  a 
squad  of  Russian  soldiers,  dressed 
in  red-trimmed  khaki  uniforms, 
goosestepped  up  and  down  the 
platform,  their  rifles  over  their 
shoulders.  We  were  separated  from 
them  by  only  a  glass  pane.  The 
soldiers  could  have  smashed  the 
window  and  pulled  us  out  into 
their  universe.  Impressionable,  I 
had  lived  in  the  fictive  but  safe 
domain  of  Cold  War  thrillers.  Now 
in  the  glare  of  the  real  world,  I 
reverted  to  the  person  I  essentially 
was:  mother  of  two  small  children 
whom  I  had  exposed  to  danger. 
What  insanity  had  compelled  us  to 
undertake  this  odyssey?  I  tried  to 
reassure  myself  that  we  were 
officials  of  the  United  States 
government  —  that  the  train  was 
sealed  and  armed.  I  was  seized  by 
panic. 

After  about  20  minutes  the 
formalities  at  the  border  apparently 
were  completed  and  the  train 
rumbled  on.  We  passed  a  few 
stations  where  goods  were  garishly 
lighted  for  display.  We  knew  that 
the  cornucopia  was  wax  and  paper 


to  impress  us  as  we  travelled  by.  In 
fact  at  the  time,  such  luxuries  as 
fruit  and  rich  cakes  so  falsely 
represented  in  the  display  cases 
were  nonexistent  in  East  Germany. 

Some  kilometers  outside  of  Berlin, 
we  saw  grim  encampments 
manned  by  VOPs  (German  People's 
Police)  standing  by  their  machine 
guns  and  accompanied  by  German 
shepherd  dogs.  To  fence  their  own 
people  in?  To  keep  us  out?  Who 
knew?  In  1962,  people  could 
scarcely  envision  the  bizarre 
scheme  —  that  half  a  continent 
was  about  to  be  closed  off. 

When  we  arrived  in  West  Berlin, 
we  gathered  the  children  and 
climbed  out  into  the  pale,  freezing 
dawn.  We  stepped  into  a  world  that 
was  at  once  real,  at  once  absurd. 
And  we  as  parents  had  grown 
abruptly  to  a  new  maturity. 

I  thought  about  all  this  as  I 
prepared  the  Review.  In  connection 
with  the  idea  of  history,  private 
and  public,  I  was  especially  moved 
by  the  articles  in  this  issue  about 
Lodz  (in  one  sense,  the  last  stained 
page  of  this  city's  history  has 
already  been  written),  China  and 
the  southern  part  of  our  own 
country.  With  all  due  respect  to 
Mr.  Fukuyama,  in  these  last  two 
regions,  I  do  not  believe  that 
history  has  as  yet  been  played  out. 

Other  articles  describing  a 
professor's  unusual  rewards  from 
his  sabbatical  and  the  Rose  Art 
Museum's  contribution  to 
contemporary  American  art  give  a 
hint  of  the  breadth  of  interests 
shared  by  the  Brandeis  community. 

Brenda  Marder 
The  Editor 
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The  cover  photo,  taken  by  Brandeis 
photographer  |uhan  Brown,  depicts  Director 
of  the  Rose  Art  Museum  Carl  Belz  and 
Curator  Susan  Stoops  reflected  in  the 
museum's  atrium  pool.  Above  is  a  diagram 
of  the  execution  of  the  cover  photo.  The  top 
half  of  the  diagram  shows  a  silhouette  of 
Susan  Stoops  and  Carl  Belz  as  they  posed 
behind  the  pool.  The  bottom  half  shows  the 
cover  in  its  actual  orientation  as  it  catches 
Belz  and  Stoops'  reflection  in  the  pool. 

Brown  achieved  an  abstract,  painterly  effect 
in  the  color  shot  by  using  a  Sinar  P2  4  x  5 
camera  and  a  600-mm  lens,  with 
Ektachrome  200  film.  The  exposure  was  f/45 
with  electronic  flash.  The  flash  illumination 
was  generated  by  four  power  packs,  which 
produced  10,000  watt/seconds  through  eight 
light  heads. 


At  the  Rose  Art  Museum: 
The  Art  of  Our  Time 

Brenda  Marder 


Sculptors'  Drawings 
at  the  Rose 

Susan  Stoops 


Voices  from  Lodz  Ghetto 

Robert  Lapides  '61 


An  Innocent 
Abroad  in  Cambridge 

Gerald  Fasman 


An  Economist's 
Perspective  on  China 

Gary  H.  Jefferson 


A  Chinese  Student 
Speaks  through  Poetry 

Ha  Jin,  Ph.D.  Candidate 


A  Death  in  the  Delta: 
A  Personal  Reaction 

James  Oliver  Horton, 
Ph.D.  73 


Brandeis'  museum  makes  a 
vital  contribution  to 
contemporary  American  art 
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represented  on  paper  in  a 
dazzling  display  of 
draftsmanship 
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inhabitants 
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refreshes  his  world  outlook 
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it's  dangerous  not  to  adhere 
to  the  local  customs 
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Around  the  University 


Levitan  to  Direct 
Science  Center 


Biochemistry  Professor  Irwin 
B.  Levitan,  an  organizer  of 
and  key  participant  in  the 
University's  neuroscience 
program,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  proposed 
$41.5  million 
interdisciplinary  science 
center  to  be  built  on  campus. 

Levitan  has  responsibility 
for  the  education  and 
research  functions  of  the 
facility,  to  be  called  the 
Center  for  Complex 
Systems,  including  cognitive 
science,  experimental 
psychology,  neuroscience 
and  computer  science. 
Levitan  will  oversee  all 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
teaching  for  the  Center  and 
administer  its  budget. 
Additionally,  he  will  appoint 
and  recruit  faculty  members 
in  conjunction  with 
appropriate  academic 
departments  and  a  Center 
steering  committee.  All 
Center  members  will  have  a 
primary  academic 
appointment  m  a 
department  at  Brandeis, 
Levitan  said. 

An  interdisciplinary 
educational  component  is 
already  operating  according 
to  Levitan,  who  said  joint 


courses  are  being  planned  by 
faculty  in  computer  science, 
psychology,  biology, 
biochemistry,  physics  and 
chemistry.  Members  of  other 
departments  may  be 
included  as  well.  Research  at 
the  Center  will  focus 
directly  on  advances  in 
computer  science  and 
artificial  intelligence, 
neuroscience,  cognitive 
science  and  experimental 
psychology. 

Federal  funding  for  the 
project  through  direct 
appropriations  eventually  is 
expected  to  amount  to  $25 
million,  with  an  additional 
$16.5  million  being  raised 
through  private  and 
corporate  donations.  The 
University  already  has 
received  $3  million  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
for  planning,  architectural 
design  and  engmeermg 
studies. 


Heller  School 

Celebrates 

Milestone 


The  Florence  Heller 
Graduate  School  for 
Advanced  Studies  in  Social 
Welfare  celebrated  its 
prominence  as  an 
internationally  recognized 
institution  with  a  full  day  of 
activities  on  the  occasion  of 
its  30th  birthday.  The 
highlight  of  the  October 
event  was  the  presentation 
of  the  first  Heller  Awards  for 
Leadership  in  Social  Policy 
to  three  distinguished 
individuals. 

Professor  Sheila  B. 
Kamerman,  Columbia 
University  School  of  Social 
Work;  U.S.  Senator  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan,  D-N.Y., 
chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Social 
Security  and  Family  Policy; 
and  Robert  D.  Reischauer, 
director.  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  received 
leadership  awards.  The 
celebration's  theme  was 
'Changing  Social  Policy: 
Innovation  or  Illusion?"  A 
morning  session  featured  an 
address  on  work  and  families 
by  Kamerman,  followed  by 
responses  from  faculty 
emeriti  and  the  audience.  Sol 
C.  Chaikin,  chairman  of  the 
Heller  School  board  of 
overseers,  introduced 
Moynihan,  who  gave  the 
luncheon  address. 

The  afternoon  sessions 
included  concurrent  panels 
and  discussions  on:  a 
relatively  successful  social 
policy  on  aging,  dilemmas  of 
law  and  social  change,  the 
Heller  School's  influence  on 
health  care  policy  and 
management,  and  new 
developments  in  family 
policy.  The  sessions  were 
followed  by  reflections  from 
Heller  School  former  deans 
Charles  I.  Schottland,  the 
founding  dean;  Gunnar 


Daniel  Patrick  Movnihan 

Dybwad;  and  Arnold  Gurin. 
David  R.  Pokross,  chairman 
emeritus  of  the  Heller 
School  board  of  overseers, 
moderated.  Followmg  a 
social  hour  at  the  Faculty 
Center,  Reischauer's  dinner 
address  highlighted  timely 
developments  m 
catastrophic  health 
insurance. 

Since  its  founding  in  1959, 
the  Heller  School  has  seen 
its  goals  evolve  in  direct 
response  to  contemporary 
needs,  and  has  maintained 
its  commitment  to  help 
assure  a  decent  quality  of  life 
for  all.  Initially,  Heller 
School  graduates  primarily 
entered  the  fields  of 
education  and  research. 
Today,  alumni  are  also 
active  in  the  area  of  public 
policy  in  government.  Stuart 
Altman  has  served  as  dean  of 
the  Heller  School  for  the 
past  13  years. 


Two  Alumni 
Elected  to  the 
Brandeis  Board 


Robert  E.  Pollack,  professor 
of  biological  science  and 
director  of  the  Pollack  Lab  at 
Columbia  University  and 
former  dean  of  Columbia 
College,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Brandeis  Board  of 
Trustees.  Pollack  was 
graduated  from  Columbia 
University  and  received  his 
Ph.D.  m  biology  from 
Brandeis  in  1966.  He  was  a 
postdoctoral  fellow  in 
pathology  at  the  New  York 
University  Medical  Center,  a 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
special  fellow  at  the 
Weizmann  Institute  in 
Rehovot,  Israel,  and  a  senior 
scientist  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  Laboratory  in  Long 
Island.  Before  joining  the 
faculty  at  Columbia,  he 
taught  at  the  medical 
schools  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook  and  New  York 
University  and  at  the  Albert 
Einstein  College  of 
Medicine. 

A  researcher  known  for 
studies  of  tumor-causing 
viruses  and  the  development 
of  cancerous  cells,  he  is  a 
member  of  numerous 
prestigious  science 
associations  and  has 
received  grants  from  The 
National  Cancer  Institute, 
The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  He  is  also  a 
recipient  of  the  Research 
Career  Development  Award 
of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  1989 
Alexander  Hamilton  Medal, 
Columbia  College's  highest 
award  for  "distinguished 
service  and  accomplishment 
in  any  field  of  human 
endeavor." 

Michael  P.  Schulhof, 
physicist  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Sony  Corporation  of 
America  and  deputy 
president  of  Sony  USA,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Brandeis 
Board  of  Trustees.  Schulhof 
is  a  graduate  of  Grinnell 
College  and  received  his 
M.S.  from  Cornell 
University  and  his  Ph.D.  in 
physics  from  Brandeis  in 
1970. 


Robert  Pollack 
Michael  Schulhof 
A  key  member  of  the  upper 
management  of  Sony 
Corporation's  United  States 
operation  since  joining  the 
company  in  1974,  he  was  a 
leader  in  introducing  digital 
audio  technology  in  the 
United  States  and  he 
spearheaded  the 
development  and  marketing 
of  compact  discs.  As  a  solid 
state  physicist,  he  has 
published  27  papers,  holds 
one  U.S.  patent  and  was  an 
American  research  fellow  at 
the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  overseers  of 
the  Brandeis  Lemberg 
Program  in  Intemational 
Economics  and  Finance  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Brandeis 
University  Scholarship 
Committee.  He  chairs  the 
board  at  Sony  Video 
Software  and  the  board  of 
directors  at  Quadriga  Art, 
Inc.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  American  Physics 
Society  and  is  on  the  board 
of  CBS  Records,  Inc. 


Brandeis  President 
Finishes  Tour 
of  Soviet  Union, 
Hungary 


Brandeis  University 
President  Evelyn  E.  Handler 
met  with  Soviet  Jews  and 
ewish  officials  during  a  tour 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern 
Europe  and  Israel.  The 
mission,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee 
(JDC),  took  place  from 
October  18-30  and  included 
a  visit  to  Handler's  native 
country,  Hungary. 

Participants  in  the  mission, 
which  coincided  with  JDC's 
75th  anniversary,  traveled 
first  to  Moscow,  then  to 
Kiev,  where  meetings  had 
been  arranged  with  Soviet 
,ews  and  Jewish  officials. 
The  group  went  to  Budapest 
and  Tel  Aviv,  where  it  met 
with  Prime  Minister  Itzhak 
Shamir  and  other  dignitaries. 
Also  attending  were 
Brandeis  Trustee  Maurice 
Cohen  and  his  wife  Marilyn. 
The  Cohens  are  benefactors 
of  the  Cohen  Center  for 
Modern  Jewish  Studies  at 
Brandeis. 

Handler,  who  was  bom  in 
Hungary,  fled  that  country 
in  1940  at  age  six  with  her 
family  before  the  Nazi 
invasion.  Most  of  her 
relatives  perished  in  the 
Holocaust.  Her  return  to 
Hungary  as  a  participant  in 
the  JDC  mission  afforded  her 
an  opportunity  to  visit  with 
the  Jewish  community 
there,  to  tour  the  Anne 
Frank  High  School,  the 
Rabbinical  Seminary,  the 
Jewish  Hospital  and  other 
Jewish  landmarks,  and  to 
meet  with  community 
leaders. 

Handler  was  updated  on  the 
status  of  Soviet  Jews  wishing 
to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  and  Israel.  Brandeis, 
through  the  resources  of  the 
Hornstein  Program  in  Jewish 
Communal  Service,  held  a 
recent  conference  that 
sought  to  assist  local  Boston- 
area  Jewish  agencies  with 
the  resettlement  of  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  been  arriving 
in  record  numbers  in  the 
Greater  Boston  region. 
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Ground  Breaking 
for  the  Sports 
and  Convocation 
Center 


Professors 
Honored  with 
Special  Teaching 
Awards 


William  Flesch 
Ann  Koloski-Ostrow 

The  University's 
distinguished  teaching 
awards,  the  Michael  L. 
Walzer  Award  for  Teaching 
and  the  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
Prize  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching,  have  been 
bestowed  upon  William 
Flesch,  assistant  professor  of 
English  and  American 
literature,  and  Ann  Koloski- 
Ostrow,  adjunct  assistant 
professor  of  classical  studies. 

The  Walzer  Award 
recognizes  Flesch's 
"inspirational  teaching  and 
superlative  scholarship." 
Koloski-Ostrow  was  honored 
with  the  Brandeis  Prize  for 
overall  excellence  in 
teaching.  Both  awards, 


including  a  certificate  and  a 
$1,000  check,  resulted  from 
student  nominations  and 
evaluation  of  the  professors' 
contributions  to  Brandeis. 

Flesch  is  on  leave  with  a 
Bernstein  Fellowship  from 
Brandeis.  He  is  working  on  a 
book,  Theories  of 
Representation,  the 
Philosophy  of  Literature, 
due  out  in  1991.  He  has 
edited  and  written  an 
introduction  for  Ascetic 
Ideology:  Paul  de  Man's 
Politics,  due  out  next  year. 
Flesch,  who  came  to 
Brandeis  in  1985,  teaches 
Shakespeare  and 
contemporary  literary  theory 
at  the  University.  He  has 
published  several  articles  on 
a  range  of  literary  subjects. 

Koloski-Ostrow  is  on  leave 
this  academic  year  at  the 
Intercollegiate  Center  for 
Classical  Studies  in  Rome. 
Her  special  interests  are 
Roman  art  and  archaeology, 
Latin  language  and 
literature,  and  Greek  art  and 
archaeology.  She  came  to 
Brandeis  in  1987.  Before 
that,  she  was  a  lecturer  in 
the  classics  department  at 
Dartmouth  College  (1984). 
She  also  was  an  associate 
director  (1976)  and 
codirector  of  the  Vergilian 
Society  of  America's 
summer  school  programs  in 
Italy  and  Rome,  and  a 
lecturer  in  the  classics 
department  at  Colorado 
College  (fall  1975).  She  was  a 
teaching  fellow  in  the 
classical  studies  department 
at  the  University  of 
Michigan  (1972-73).  She  IS 
the  author  of  several  studies 
on  classic  architecture, 
including  that  of  Rome  and 
Pompeii,  and  is  the  recipient 
of  numerous  academic 
honors  and  awards. 


Ground  breaking  for  the  $25 
million  Joseph  and  Clara 
Ford  Sports  and  Convocation 
Center  is  expected  to  take 
place  on  March  29,  1990. 
The  complex  is  to  include  an 
arena  named  for  Boston 
Celtics  President  Red 
Auerbach,  a  field  house 
capable  of  seating  6,000 
people  for  Commencement, 
indoor  multi-purpose  rooms 
and  courts,  an  indoor  track 
and  other  new  athletic 
facilities,  according  to  plans 
unveiled  last  year.  The 
Auerbach  Arena  will  be  in 
the  70,000-square-foot 
Abraham  D.  Gosman  Field 
House  and  will 
accommodate  some  2,000  to 
3,000  spectators. 

When  completed,  the  new 
center  will  enable  the 
University  to  host 
tournaments  at  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  Division  III 
level  and  bolster  its 
recreation  and  intramural 
programs.  Construction  will 
include  renovation  of  the 
existing  Abraham  Shapiro 
Athletic  Center.  Donors  to 
the  complex  will  be  present 
at  the  ground-breaking 
ceremony,  which  is  open  to 
students,  alumm,  faculty 
and  staff  and  will  take  place 
outside  the  Shapiro  Athletic 
Center. 


ArchiLcct's  model  of  the 
proposed  field  house  and 
indoor  track 


Shen  Tong  '91 
Cited  by 
Newsweek 


Calling  1989  the  "Year  of 
the  Protester,"  Newsweek 
magazine  in  its  "People  of 
the  Year"  issue  for  1989 
honored  10  leaders  of  the 
struggles  for  political  change 
around  the  world.  Among 
the  honorees  in  the 
December  25  issue  is  Shen 
Tong  '91,  chosen  for  his 
leadership  in  the  student 
demonstrations  in 
Tiananmen  Square  this  past 
summer.  In  May,  Shen  was 
elected  by  his  fellow 
students  to  represent  them 
in  negotiations  with  the 
government  and  led  the 
protesters  in  their  demands 
for  change  even  after  martial 
law  was  declared.  Despite 
the  violent  suppression  of 
the  revolt,  Shen  believes  the 
implications  of  the  protest 
extend  beyond  Beijing;  "The 
Chinese  struggle  is  not  only 
for  the  Chinese  people.  If 
someone  somewhere  wants 
to  get  freedom,  it's  a  struggle 
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Paresky  Named 
Vice  President  for 
Development  and 
Alumni  Relations 
for  the  interim 


Costas-Centivany 
Appointed 
Affirmative  Action 
Officer 


Susan  Paresky  has  been 
named  vice  president  for 
development  and  alumni 
relations  for  the  interim.  She 
had  served  smce  summer  of 
1988  as  assistant  vice 
president  for  development 
and  alumni  relations.  Before 
coming  to  Brandeis,  she 
worked  as  director  of 
alumnae  affairs  at  Wheaton, 
where  she  was  twice  cited 
for  excellence  as  a  CASE 
ICouncil  for  Advancement 
and  Support  of  Education) 
lecturer  and  speaker  on 
alumni  administration.  She 
was  graduated  from 
Wheaton  College  and 
received  her  M.B.A.  from 
Simmons  College  Graduate 
School  of  Management  in 
1981.  A  national  search  was 
undertaken  to  fill  the 
position  of  senior  vice 
president  for  development 
and  alumni  relations 
following  the  departure  of 
Laurence  Rubinstein  last 


for  the  whole  human 
people,"  News weeA  quoted 
him  as  saying. 

Immediately  after  the 
crackdown,  Shen  went  into 
hiding.  Fearing  his  name  was 
on  the  Chinese 
government's  "most 
wanted"  list  and  carrying  a 
passport  previously  approved 
for  his  studies  at  Brandeis, 
Shen  escaped  to  the  West  via 
the  airport.  He  is  currently 
attending  Brandeis  as  a  Wien 
International  Scholar.  The 
21-year-old  exile  arrived  in 
the  United  States  June  1 1,  a 
week  after  the  crackdown  in 
Tiananmen  Square.  He  is 
believed  to  have  been  the 
first  major  student  leader  to 
surface  in  the  United  States 
after  that  showdown. 

Since  then,  Shen  has 
managed  a  full  itinerary, 
including  speaking  out 
against  the  Chinese 
govemment  in  national 


fall.  Rubinstein  moved  to 
New  York  where  he  is 
serving  as  senior  vice 
president  for  development  at 
the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary. 


media,  organizing 
independent  student  groups 
in  the  United  States  and 
helping  to  plan  a  September 
conference  held  at  Brandeis 
on  the  future  of  the  pro- 
democracy  movement  in 
China.  To  support  the 
protesters,  Brandeis  graduate 


Cynthia  M.  Costas- 
Centivany  was  appointed 
affirmative  action  officer  and 
director  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Regulation  and 
Compliance  at  the 
University  in  October. 
Costas-Centivany  came  to 
Brandeis  from  Fiddler, 
Gonzalez  &.  Rodriguez, 
attorneys-at-law,  of  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  She  was 
also  executive  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate 
Planning  Committee  under 
Senator  William  Golden  in 
1987  and  was  a  judicial  law 
clerk  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico. 

As  affirmative  action  officer, 
she  IS  responsible  for  the 
development,  drafting  and 
distribution  of  the 
University  affirmative 
action  plan.  She  will 
monitor  the  University's 
efforts  to  enhance 
opportunities  for  minorities, 
women,  disabled 
individuals,  veterans  and 


students  Rui  Ming  Xu,  Yuan 
Liu  and  Mo  Cheng  helped 
establish  the  China 
Information  Center,  an 
international  clearing  house 
based  at  the  Walker  Center 
for  Ecumenical  Exchange  in 
Newton,  Mass.  The  Center 
maintained  contact  with  the 
student  leaders  in  China 
throughout  the 
demonstration. 

Despite  the  tragic  aftermath 
of  the  crackdown,  which 
resulted  in  executions, 
political  repression  and  a 
campaign  to  smear  the 
protesters,  Shen  believes  the 
demonstrations  achieved  an 
important  aim.  "Our 
nonviolent  presence  was  one 
of  the  most  important 
achievements  of  the 
demonstrations.  The 
principle  of  nonviolence  is 
extremely  important  for 
China,"  he  told  the  Brandeis 
Reporter  newspaper  in 
September. 


others.  She  will  also 
coordinate  and  monitor  the 
University's  compliance 
with  various  federal,  state 
and  local  statutes  and 
regulations  and  work  with 
senior  managers  at  the 
University  on  developing 
and  implementing  strategies 
and  advocacy  activities  to 
ensure  compliance  with 
govemment  requests  for 
information. 

A  1981  graduate  of  Wesleyan 
University,  she  received  a 
J.D.  degree  from  Boston 
University  in  1985  and  holds 
a  Master  of  Jurisprudence 
from  Auckland  University  in 
New  Zealand.  She  has  been  a 
clerk  or  intern  with  several 
govemment  agencies  and 
law  firms,  including 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  District 
Court,  The  United  Nations 
Institute  for  Training  and 
Research,  the  corporation 
counsel  for  the  City  of  New 
York  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State's  Office 
of  the  Attorney  Adviser. 
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Sports  Notes 


Pam  Vaughan  '90 

Pam  Vaughan  '90  may  be 
one  of  the  best  woman 
athletes  ever  to  appear  m  a 
Judges'  uniform.  A  quiet 
leader,  she  is  captam  of  the 
women's  soccer,  basketball 
and  Softball  teams  this 
academic  year. 

Her  list  of  honors  is  not  only 
long,  but  impressive. 
Despite  the  long  hours  of 
practice  that  go  hand  in  hand 
with  being  a  student-athlete, 
Vaughan  has  excelled  in  the 
classroom  as  well,  earning 
an  unprecedented  four 
academic  all-America 
honors  in  the  1988-89  school 
year.  Vaughan,  who  majors 
in  English  and  American 
studies,  received  the 
following  honors:  1988 
Adidas  Scholar-Athlete  third 
team  in  soccer,  1989  GTE 
Academic  All-America 
District  I  third  team  in 
soccer,  1989  GTE  Academic 
All-America  District  I  first 
team  in  basketball  and  1989 
GTE  Academic  All-America 
District  I  first  team  in 
Softball. 

One  of  the  most  exciting 
forwards  on  the  soccer  team, 
Pam  finished  her  four-year 
career  this  fall  by  breaking 
the  school  record  for  career 
goals  (43)  and  career  points 
1 110).  In  1988  she  was  voted 
the  Most  Valuable  Player  in 
the  New  England  Women's 
Eight,  after  leading  Brandeis 
to  Its  first-ever  appearance  in 
the  NCAA  Division  III 
playoffs.  Since  her 
sophomore  year,  she  has 
been  named  a  first  team  all- 
star  in  the  University 
Athletic  Association,  NEW  8 
and  New  England. 

On  the  basketball  court,  her 
athletic  feats  have  been 
remarkable.  A  two-year 
captain,  she  was  the  MVP  of 
the  1988  NEW  8 
Championship,  won  by 
Brandeis  in  a  double 
overtime  win  over  Babson. 
In  all  of  her  three  years  she 
has  led  the  team  in  steals 


and  was  second  in  assists.  As 
a  freshman,  she  led  the  team 
in  scoring  and  has  scored 
consistently  since  then 
leading  the  team  to 
consecutive  NEW  8 
championships. 

The  combination  of  athletics 
and  academics  can  be  a 
tiring  one.  "Going  from  one 
season  to  the  other,  I  had 
only  one  week  off  last  year 
from  August  through  May." 
Although  overworked,  Pam 
always  showed  her  pleasant 
personahty,  which  will  be 
missed  as  much  as  her 
athletic  skills  at  Brandeis 
when  she  graduates  in  May 
of  1990. 

Tim  Budrewicz 

Tim  Budrewicz,  who  has 
finished  his  junior  year, 
realized  a  life-long  dream  on 
August  2,  1989,  the  day  he 
signed  a  professional 
baseball  contract  with  the 
Boston  Red  Sox.  The  21- 
year-old  American  studies 
major  signed  a  pact  to  play 
Gulf  Coast  League  baseball 
in  Winter  Haven.  He  pitched 
m  three  games  in  August, 
and  during  his  semester  off 
campus  he  retumed  to 
Florida  in  September  for 
seven  weeks  of  work  m  the 
Instructional  League. 

While  at  Brandeis,  he 
compiled  an  11-10  record 
and  started  26  games  m  his 
three  seasons  under  Brandeis 
head  coach  Pete  Varney.  In 
155  innings,  he  struck  out 
112  enemy  batters.  As  a 
freshman,  he  was  named  All 
New  England  after  finishing 
his  rookie  campaign  with  a 
5-1  record  and  leading 
Brandeis  to  a  berth  in  the 
NCAA  Division  III 
tournament. 

In  his  three-week  stmt  in  the 
Gulf  Coast  League,  he 
finished  with  a  1-2  record  in 
three  starts.  He  struck  out 
10  batters  in  1 7  innings  of 
work.  In  addition  to  that 
performance  he  had  a  strong 
showing  in  the  Instructional 
League,  walking  only  one 


batter  in  just  over  20 
innings.  He  follows  two 
fellow  Brandeis  ball  players 
in  the  Red  Sox  minor  league 
system.  Scott  Powers  '90  and 
David  Gray  '87  recently 
completed  their  second 
seasons  with  the  Lynchburg 
Red  Sox  in  the  Single  A 
Carolina  League.  Budrewicz 
played  with  these  two 
standouts  as  a  freshman  at 
Brandeis.  Budrewicz,  like 
Gray,  was  signed  as  a  free 
agent,  while  Powers  was  a 
fourth  round  pick  in  the 
1987  lune  draft. 

Cross  Country  Finishes 
Sixth  at  the  NCAA 
Division  III 
Championships 

The  Brandeis  University 
men's  cross  country  team 
finished  sixth  at  the  NCAA 
Division  III  championships 
last  fall.  It  was  Brandeis' 
13th  top  ten  finish  and  19th 
trip  to  the  NCAAs  in  the 
past  20  years. 

Junior  Jesse  Palmer  finished 
fourth,  which  was  the  third 
best  performance  by  a 
Brandeis  runner  at  the 
nationals.  Palmer  earned  his 
second  All-America  honor  in 
cross  country.  He  was  the 
24th  cross  country  runner 
under  coach  Norman  Levine 


to  gamer  All-America 
honors.  He  also  won  the 
New  England  Division  III 
championships,  leading 
Brandeis  to  the  title,  its 
ninth  win  in  12 
championships. 

Junior  Jamie  Chisum  was 
the  next  Brandeis  runner  to 
finish  at  the  NCAAs, 
running  in  49th  place.  He 
had  an  outstanding  race  at 
the  New  England  Division 
III  championships,  earning 
all  New  England  honors 
with  his  fifth  place  finish. 
Classmate  Ken  Forde  was 
the  fourth  Brandeis  finisher 
at  the  NCAAs  and  placed 
seventh  overall  at  the  New 
England  Division  III 
championships,  earning  all 
New  England  honors. 

It  was  the  final  cross  country 
season  for  four  seniors  who 
were  a  big  part  of  this  year's 
success:  Erich  Reed,  20th  at 
the  New  England  Division 
Ill's  who  ran  an  improved 
25:I3attheNCAAs; 
Damon  Gannon,  25:47  at 
NCAAs;  Owen  Hamel  26:47 
at  NCAAs  and  a  second 
team  all  UAA  performer; 
Pete  Hammond  26: 18  at 
NCAAs  and  a  second  team 
all  UAA  performer. 
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National  Women's 
Committee: 
Book 

Preservationists 
Race  Against  Time 


They  are  a  sad-looking  lot, 
these  tired  and  dirty  victims, 
crowded  onto  carts  marked 
with  the  familiar  red  cross. 
Within  a  few  hours, 
however,  they  will  be  as 
good  as  new,  ready  to  see 
action  again.  There  are 
thousands  more  like  these 
waiting  for  help  to  come 
before  time  runs  out. 

They  are  the  fragile  patients 
of  the  Brandeis  University 
Libraries'  Preservation  Unit, 
where  a  small  but  dedicated 
crew  of  skilled  technicians 
scrapes  away  crumbling 
glue,  hand  sews  bindings, 
remakes  covers  and 
strengthens  the  spines  of 
5,000  books  each  year.  With 
a  100,000-book  backlog, 
their  task  is  a  formidable 
one.  Preservation  work  at 
Brandeis  is  funded  in  part  by 
the  Brandeis  University 
National  Women's 
Committee's  Annual  Giving 
Program. 

Books  have  survived 
centuries  of  periodic 
censorship  and  malicious 
destruction  only  to  be 
exposed  to  what  may  prove 
to  be  their  biggest  threat  — 
their  physical  disintegration 
from  withm.  Our  nation's 
wealth  of  books  and 
documents  stored  in 
libraries  and  archives  across 
the  country  are,  quite 
literally,  falling  apart:  most 
books  printed  in  the  last  100 
years  are  being  slowly 
destroyed  by  the  high  acid 
content  of  their  pages. 
Others  are  harmed  by  heavy 
usage  and  destructive 
storage  environments. 

The  response  to  the  problem 
is  encouraging  and  it  has 
drawn  national  attention, 
earning  a  spot  on  public 
television  with  the 
documentary  "Slow  Fires," 
which  moved  Congress  to 
appropriate  preservation 


funds  for  libraries.  The 
Library  of  Congress  and 
other  large  libraries  are 
developing  new  technology 
to  dcacidify  thousands  of 
volumes  a  year,  while  recent 
laws  take  a  preventive 
approach  by  requiring 
publishers  to  use  acid-free 
paper  for  new  books.  With 
76  million  books  and 
billions  of  other  printed 
documents  at  risk,  however, 
it  is  a  race  against  time. 

Brandeis  took  action  six 
years  ago  when  it  established 
a  preservation  unit  to  do 
simple  repairs.  The  unit  is 
directed  by  Leslie  Reicher, 
who  studied  bookbinding  at 
Johns  Hopkins'  Milton 
Eisenhower  Library.  The 
Brandeis  Preservation  Unit 
has  become  an  integral  part 
of  collection  management  at 
the  Libraries:  preservation 
begins  the  moment  a  newly- 
acquired  volume  arrives, 
when  all  material  is 
evaluated  by  the 
preservation  staff  and 
treated,  if  necessary. 

Reicher  explains:  "We're 
doing  a  lot  more  work  now 
with  pieces  that  cannot  be 
replaced  because  of  cost  or 
availability.  With  the 
average  cost  of  replacement 
now  running  at  $50  for 
books  in  the  humanities  to 
as  much  as  $90  for  science 
volumes,  we  simply  have  to 
do  more  repair  and 
restoration  work.  Our 
average  cost  of  repairing  a 
used  book  and  putting  it 
back  on  the  shelf  is  only  $5." 

For  example,  a  particularly 
fine  copy  of  Monteverdi's 
Orfeo,  a  music  facsimile  that 
is  a  very  important  reference 
source  for  students  of 
Renaissance  music,  was 
recently  brought  in  as  a 
"patient."  The  volume  was 
printed  in  Europe  before 
World  War  II.  Robert 
Evensen,  who  is  in  charge  of 
collection  management  for 
the  Libraries,  estimates  that 
only  200  of  the  facsimiles 
were  printed.  "If  one  were 


available  on  the  antiquarian 
book  market,  it  might  cost 
$200-$300,"  he  says,  "and  it 
might  not  be  in  as  good 
condition  as  this  one  is." 
Rather  than  devote  staff 
time  and  assign  precious 
funds  to  the  replacement  of 
this  volume,  the 
preservation  staff  replaced 
the  cover  boards  and  the 
endpapers  with  the  patience 
and  skill  that  are  the 
trademarks  of  the  book 
preservationist. 

'There  is  a  big  movement  in 
the  country  to  require 
publishers  to  use  acid-free 
materials,"  Reicher  points 
out.  "There  has  been  a 
congressional  resolution  that 
has  passed  the  Senate  to 
switch  to  alkaline  paper  for 
all  government  publications, 
and  university  presses  have 
agreed  to  do  the  same. 
According  to  the 
Washington-based 
Commission  on  Preservation 
and  Access,  by  the  end  of 


this  year,  half  of  all  the  paper 
manufactured  for  books  of 
enduring  value  will  be 
alkaline-based." 

Reicher  also  points  to  the 
need  for  preservation 
programs  to  reach  out  to 
small  institutions.  "There 
has  been  a  lot  of  interest  in 
protecting  important, 
irreplaceable  historical 
records  in  small  public 
libraries  and  historical 
societies  all  over  the 
country,"  she  says.  A  1989 
national  conference  on  the 
development  of  state 
preservation  programs 
attracted  representatives 
from  47  states. 

"Book  preservation  has  come 
a  long  way  in  a  short  period 
of  time  at  Brandeis  and 
nationally,"  Reicher  says, 

"but  we  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  It  is  a  costly  and  never- 
ending  process,  but  with  the 
support  of  the  National 
Women's  Committee,  we 
are  making  great  progress." 
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At  the  Rose  Art  Museum 
The  Art  of  Our  Time 


by  Brenda  Marder 


At  the  Rose  Art  Museum,  Olivia 
Bernard  Wilson,  dressed  in  paint- 
splattered  purple  T-shirt  and  slacks, 
lifts  her  white  sculpture  by  its  long 
extended  poles  and  hauls  it,  with  the 
help  of  preparator  Roger  Kizik,  a  few 
feet  to  a  new  location  along  the  wall. 
Then,  museum  director  Carl  Belz  and 
curator  Susan  Stoops,  cocurators  of 
this  exhibition,  join  the  sculptor:  as  if  in 
crisscross  choreography,  the  three  of 
them  weave  past  each  other  from 
place  to  place,  changing  their 
perspectives  of  the  1 57-inch-long  piece 
of  art.  Stoops  climbs  the  staircase  and 
from  the  landing,  a  height  that  offers 
the  key  vantage  point  in  the  museum, 
calls  down,  "Look,  you  can  see  inside 
the  sculpture."  Belz  backs  to  the  far 
side  of  the  pool  that  animates  the 
museum's  lower-floor  gallery  and 
scrutinizes  the  object:  he  nods  his 
head  affirmatively.  The  sculptor  at  last 
announces  her  satisfaction.  "I  like  the 
setting.  The  piece  looks  like  it's  just 
been  randomly  placed  there." 

Although  it  may  appear  that  it  has  "just 
been  randomly  placed  there, "  in  fact 
nothing  in  the  Rose  Art  Museum  has 
"just  been  randomly  placed  there."  Belz 
and  Stoops  work  with  such 
concentration  and  forethought  that  they 
are  a  recognized  force  in  the  Boston- 
area  art  scene,  no  easy  trick  in  a  city 
regarded  nationally  as  a  cultural 
mecca.  And  no  mean  feat  considering 
that  the  museum,  built  only  25  years 
ago  and  operated  by  Brandeis 
University,  is  a  new  enterprise  when 
compared  to  other  ivy-encrusted 
institutions  in  New  England. 
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When  the  Rose,  as  the  museum  is 
popularly  known,  mounts  shows 
featuring  artists  with  national 
reputations,  its  influence  ripples  well 
beyond  New  England.  As  a 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of 
contemporary  art,  the  exhibits  dig 
deeply  into  the  primary  issues  of 
American  art  and  explore  the 
development  of  major  American  artists. 
Robert  Taylor,  art  critic  and  book 
reviewer  for  the  Boston  Globe,  in  a 
telephone  interview  said,  "The  Rose 
Art  Museum  is  a  catalyst  for  the 
creation  of  new  art  and  an  unparalleled 
presenter  of  American  contemporary 
art.  Carl  Belz  approaches  his  task  with 
the  mind  of  an  art  historian  and  his 
process  of  winnowing  as  he  acquires 
pieces  for  the  permanent  collection  is 
superb.  No  one  is  equipped  better  than 
Belz  to  analyze  or  give  people  a  better 
view  of  contemporary  art." 

Belz  and  Stoops  organize  about  five 
exhibitions  a  year,  one  devoted  to 
Boston-area  artists,  some  to  mid- 
career  artists  drawn  from  around  the 
country  and  another  to  the  museum's 
own  splendid  collection.  Occasionally, 
they  take  on  exhibitions  traveling  from 
other  museums,  but  "we  prefer  to 
mount  our  own  shows  because  it  gives 
us  a  stronger  identity  and  certainly  a 
more  creative  scope  even  though  it 
involves  a  lot  more  effort, "  claims 
Stoops.  In  addition,  periodically  the 
museum  shows  the  work  of  studio 
faculty  from  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts.  Considering  the  size  of  the  staff  at 
the  Rose  —  two  full-time  professionals 
and  three  support  people,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  exhibition  program 


is  remarkable.  To  help,  the  Rose 

invites  student  interns  on  a  selective 
basis  for  particular  projects,  a  fruitful 
opportunity  for  all  involved. 

Last  November,  sculptor  Wilson  was 
one  of  seven  artists  who  exhibited  at 
the  Lois  Foster  Exhibition  of  Boston 
Area  Artists,  an  annual  that  the  Rose, 
under  Belz's  stewardship,  has 
mounted  for  the  last  14  years.  For  this 
event,  artists  are  selected  who  are 
usually  not  widely  known  to  the  public 
but  are  considered  to  be  people  of 
outstanding  accomplishment.  "The 
Rose  is  one  of  the  best  places  to  show 
around  Boston, "  claims  Wilson. 
"People  bother  to  come  here  because 
of  the  museum's  solid  reputation.  It's 
respected  by  artists  and  collectors 
alike,  and  it  affords  marvelous  space." 
Scanning  her  four  specter-like  pieces 
made  from  hydrocal,  cheese  cloth, 
wire,  wood,  pigment  and  roplex,  the 
viewer  is  struck  by  their  dominating 
presence.  While  they  are  not 
enormous,  they  seem  to  fill  space 
beyond  their  actual  volume:  in  the 
generous  site  the  Rose  allotted  to  them 
on  the  lower  floor  between  the  pool 
and  the  white  wall,  for  all  their  power, 
they  do  not  master  the  environment. 
Somehow,  the  gallery  holds  firm.  From 
the  stainway  landing,  the  panorama  is 
breathtaking.  Clearly,  Belz  and  Stoops 
are  consummate  masters  at 
installation:  they  know  how  to 
dramatize  their  space. 

At  this  year's  fall  exhibition  called 
"allusion  DIMENSION,"  along  with 
Wilson  were  six  other  artists,  all 
working  in  different  media  and  in  a 
variety  of  scales:  Jesseca  Ferguson,  a 
cartographer  who  creates  mixed  media 


The  interior  of  the  Rose  Art 
Museum  showing  the  white 
stone  staircase  and  the  atrium 
pool 


and  collages;  Terry  Albright,  who 
makes  forms  from  natural  matter; 
Andrew  Zimmermann,  who  creates 
wail  sculptures;  Meryl  Brater,  who 
produces  mixed  media  books, 
paintings  and  drawings;  Ellen 
Rothenberg,  a  performer,  who  makes 
her  own  props;  and  Robin  Shores,  a 
stonemason,  who  builds  architectural 
structures.  Almost  all  the  pieces  are 
fashioned  from  or  reminiscent  of 
fragments;  tatters,  ruins  and  objects 
from  other  civilizations.  Implicit  in  the 
work  is  the  suggestion  that  the  artists 
were  inspired  to  fit  together  or  maintain 
fractions  that  would  otherwise  have 
perished  from  the  planet.  Words  from 
T.S.  Eliot's  "The  Wasteland, "  "these 
fragments  I  have  shored  against  my 
ruin,"  come  to  mind. 

Robin  Shores,  for  example,  had 
erected  what  resembles  the  ruin  of  a 
building  —  25  feet  of  walls  —  made 
from  stone  and  plaster,  embellished 
with  carving,  paint  and  statuary.  Like 
Martin  Puryear,  who  was  selected 
recently  as  the  grand  winner  of  the 
'Sao  Paulo  Bienal"  exhibition  in  Brazil, 
and  a  score  of  other  postmodern 
American  sculptors,  Shores  takes 
images  from  other  civilizations  around 
the  world  and  incorporates  them  in  his 
ruin.  The  structure  had  been  built  in  his 
studio  and  split  into  nine  sections  for 
travel  to  the  Brandeis  campus.  Then,  it 
took  him  a  week  to  reassemble  it  in  the 
museum.  Although  he  designed  his 
stonework  to  fit  the  space  at  the  Rose, 
he  does  not  intend  it  to  be  site  specific. 
He  couldn't  afford  to. 


Why  the  titanic  effort  to  build  and  drag 
the  piece  to  the  Brandeis  campus? 
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Carl  Belz  and  Susan  Stoops 


"This  is  my  first  opportunity  to  show  my 
stone  pieces  attached  to  an 
architectural  structure  and  I  was  thrilled 
when  Carl  Belz  offered  the  space.  I 
consider  it  a  great  opportunity  to  show 
my  work." 

Robin  Shores  is  not  alone  in  being 
pleased  about  his  debut  at  the  Rose.  In 
this  venue,  Belz  has  premiered  the 
skills  of  some  artists  who  went  on  to 
build  solid  reputations  in  the  field  and 
others  who  have  attained  national 
recognition,  among  them,  Catherine 
Bertulli,  Bob  Ferrandini,  Jon  Imber, 
John  McNamara,  Alex  Gray,  Edie 
Read,  Louis  Risoli,  Howard  Ben  Tre, 
Mira  Cantor  and  Jeff  Schiff. 

When  Belz  and  Stoops  extend  an 
opportunity  to  the  public  to  examine 
emerging  artists,  in  effect,  they  are 
delivering  a  critic's  message.  By 
selecting  these  particular  works  among 
hundreds  of  others,  they  are  implicitly 
stating,  "Here's  something  for  you  to 
pay  attention  to.  We  have  selected 
these  artists  because  we  feel  they  are 
more  than  competent,  because  we 
believe  they  have  a  future  and  because 
they  are  creating  examples  of  the  'art 
of  our  time,'  "  which  the  Rose  Art 
Museum  dates  from  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 

Boston-area  art,  while  sharing  some 
attributes  of  art  around  the  country,  is 
not  known  for  adopting  the  latest 
trends.  If  what's  in  mode  right  now  in 
the  domain  of  three-dimensional  art  in 
New  York  is  a  response  to  high-tech 
influences,  then  clearly  the  Boston- 
area  artists  who  appeared  last  fall  at 
the  Rose  represent  an  anachronism  to 
New  York  practitioners  who  poise 
themselves  on  the  cutting  edge.  By 
contrast,  those  artists  who  came  to  the 
Brandeis  campus  are  truly  artisans  in 
the  sense  that  one  feels  the  lingering 
presence  of  their  hands  at  work  on  the 
finished  pieces.  From  Belz's  point  of 
view,  he  sees  "a  postmodernist 
sensibility  in  these  pieces  where 
history  is  personalized  and  fluid  as 
opposed  to  art  of  an  earlier  generation 
for  whom  history  can  be  characterized 
as  a  linear,  monolithic  mass." 

Nancy  Stapen  '72,  senior  art  critic  for 
the  Boston  Herald,  Boston 
correspondent  for  ARTnews  and 
correspondent  for  Artforum  explains 
the  role  that  the  Rose  plays  in  the 
Boston  art  scene.  "The  Rose  is  the 
only  museum  in  the  city  to  have  a  first 
class  modern  and  contemporary 
collection  of  American  art.  The  visual 
arts  in  Boston  do  not  have  the  same 


vitality  as  literature,  music  or  theater. 
The  Rose  is  all  the  more  important  for 
keeping  the  visual  arts  in  the  forefront." 

So  accurately  does  Belz  regard  these 
works  as  measurements  of  the  "art  of 
our  time"  that  he  occasionally 
purchases  one  of  the  pieces  for  the 
permanent  collection.  Paintings  by  Pat 
Coomey  and  Damien  DiBona  were 
acquired  following  their  inclusion  in  the 
Boston-area  exhibits  in  1983  and  1989. 

In  connection  with  these  purchases 
Belz  discusses  the  excruciating  timing 
that  goes  into  acquiring  pieces  by 
developing  artists  for  the  permanent 
collection.  Often  he'll  ferret  out  an  area 
artist  who  he  thinks  has  promise.  "At 
the  moment  of  discovery  I  could  pick 
up  the  piece  inexpensively,  but 
naturally  I'd  like  to  wait  a  bit  for  the 
artist  to  mature.  If  I  hesitate,  and  the 
artist  is  really  good,  after  a  few  years 
my  limited  acquisition  fund  can  no 
longer  stretch  to  cover  the  increased 
purchase  price. "  One  artist  he  likes  to 
point  to  that  he  focused  on  was 
Richard  Serra.  In  1982  he  bought  a 
Serra  drawing  at  a  cost  of  $14,000. 
"Today,  I  couldn't  touch  it."  For  the 
director  of  the  museum,  who  is 
responsible  for  acquisitions,  there  is 
always  the  excitement,  but  also  the 
frustration,  of  the  chase. 

Belz  is  not  the  staid,  sartorially  correct, 
urbane  stereotype  that  many  people 
associate  with  museum  directors.  As 
tall  and  limber  as  a  Hartem 
Globetrotter,  he  was  a  baseball  and 
basketball  (captain  of  his  team)  player 
during  his  undergraduate  years  at 
Phnceton  And  apparently  he 
cherishes  that  time.  He  is  an  unusual 
figure  as  he  strides  the  Brandeis 
campus  sporting  his  New  York  Mets 
baseball  cap  and  wearing  an  orange 
and  black  knit  scarf  wound  round  his 
neck.  Phnceton,  after  all,  has  to  be  in 
his  blood.  Not  only  did  he  earn  his  B.A. 
there  in  1959,  but  subsequently  his 
M.F.A.  and  Ph.D. 

If  you  visit  him  in  his  office,  above  his 
desk  you'll  see  his  icon  —  a  dramatic 
black  and  white  photograph  of  an 
empty  baseball  field:  void  and 
beckoning.  He  came  to  teach  at 
Brandeis  in  1968  after  a  two-year 
teaching  stint  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  followed  by  a  three- 
year  post  as  director  of  the  Mills 
College  Art  Gallery.  The  author  of  two 
books  on  art  and  artists,  he  writes  at 
least  one  exhibition  or  catalogue  essay 
a  year  and  is  active  in  the  art  world  as 
panelist,  lecturer  and  jurist  for 
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exhibitions.  He  was  named  director  of 
the  Rose  Art  Museum  in  1974.  Along 
with  his  directorship,  he  also  teaches  a 
course  on  contemporary  art  and  gives 
a  seminar  on  how  a  museum  functions, 
using  the  museum  as  a  study  resource. 

In  the  15  years  of  his  stewardship,  the 
Rose  has  built  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  contemporary  American 
art  in  New  England.  In  addition  to  its 
permanent  collection  of  about  1 0,000 
paintings  and  sculptors'  drawings, 
among  other  art  objects,  the  Rose  has 
acquired  some  fame  for  its  popular 
exhibition  program  that  brings  to  the 
campus  the  work  of  internationally 
recognized  contemporary  masters  as 
well  as  the  emerging  area  artists.  The 
gallery  talks  conducted  by  Belz  or 
Stoops  for  each  exhibition  draw 
students,  faculty  and  staff,  and  are  also 
open  to  the  public.  The  exhibitions  and 
the  collection  are  visited  regularly  not 
only  by  Brandeis  students,  but  also 
classes  from  neighboring  institutions. 

For  the  museum's  solid  beginning, 
Belz,  the  museum's  fourth  director, 
gives  credit  to  his  predecessors.  When 
he  assumed  the  directorship,  he 
"found  a  museum  with  its  focus  already 
defined  and  a  permanent  collection 
that  boasted  some  extraordinary 
pieces,"  he  says.  Almost  immediately, 
the  contemporary  emphasis  of  the 
Rose's  collection  and  programming 
was  established  by  its  first  director, 
Sam  Hunter.  The  prescient  Hunter 
used  the  Gevirtz-Mnuchin  Purchase 
Fund,  a  one-time  gift  of  approximately 
$50,000,  to  acquire  21  paintings  by 
promising  American  artists.  Those 
paintings,  including  works  by  Jasper 
Johns,  Roy  Lichtenstein  and  Morris 
Louis,  represented  a  cross  section  of 
the  most  advanced  and  controversial 
art  of  the  early  1 960s.  Today,  they  are 
regarded  as  masterpieces. 

But  even  before  this  purchase, 
Brandeis  had  received  as  gifts  in  the 
1950s  paintings  done  by  such  renown 
figures  as  Fernand  Leger  and  Childe 
Hassam.  Although  outside  of  the 
collections  definition,  these 
mastenworks  serve  not  only  as 
treasures  but  as  points  of  reference  for 
fathoming  contemporary  art.  Later  in 
the  1960s,  works  by  Grace  Hartigan, 
Willem  de  Kooning,  Robert  Motherwell, 
Georges  Rouault  and  Pierre  Bonnard 
enriched  the  collection. 

The  bright  white  museum,  dedicated  in 
1961 ,  was  the  gift  of  Boston 
philanthropists  Edward  and  Bertha 
Rose.  With  a  rectangular  facade  of 


glass  and  white  stone,  it  is  built  in  the 
unembellished  international  style  that 
characterizes  most  of  the  buildings  on 
the  Brandeis  campus.  From  the 
distance,  the  Rose's  architecture  is 
unimposing,  fading  into  the  campus 
hinterland.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  Belz 
in  a  daring  one  might  say  provocative 
step,  commissioned  a  multicolored 
neon  sculpture  by  Stephen  Antonakos 
to  mount  across  the  left  upper  corner  of 
the  building.  "For  a  university 
museum?"  "Is  that  the  local 
convenience  store?"  came  the  clamor. 
In  spite  of  the  jeers  and  jibes  issuing 
from  many  quarters  on  campus,  the 
touch  was  perfect.  The  neon  rapidly 
became  an  accepted  feature  and  has 
transformed  the  building,  some  say, 
from  a  bland  box  into  a  colorful  and 
magnetic  structure. 

But  if  the  exterior  architecture  is  dull, 
the  interior  to  the  contrary  is  stunning, 
sparkling  in  the  natural  light  that  pours 
in  from  the  glass  frontal  facade  and 
that  streams  down  from  the  skylight 
and  side  windows.  The  white,  stone 
staircase,  which  consumes  quantities 
of  space,  is  designed  in  the  minimalist 
style  of  the  1960s.  It  descends  airily 
from  the  entrance  to  the  lower  floor, 
where  the  atrium  pool,  lined  with  dark 
gray  stones,  shimmers.  Air,  water  and 
light. 

Belz  concedes  that  the  interior  is 
striking  but  he  sees  some 
disadvantages  in  it.  "The  staircase  and 
the  pool  break  up  space  to  the  extent 
that  it  doesn't  allow  room  to  display 
large  sculptures.  We've  had  to  write 
large  pieces  totally  out  of  the  exhibition 
program  and  permanent  collection, "  he 
remarks. 

The  permanent  collection  has  grown  in 
fits  and  starts.  During  the  lean  years  of 
the  1 970s  when  the  University  levied 
budget  cuts  on  all  phases  of  its 
operation,  he  had  to  rely  on  gifts  to 
build  the  collection.  Edward  Rusha's 
Angel,  Hugh  O'Donnells'  Untitled,  Joel 
Janowitz's  Greenhouse  and  others 
came  to  the  Rose  as  gifts  from 
generous  supporters.  Belz  comments 
on  the  irony  of  'curating  a 
contemporary  museum  without  funds 
to  purchase  new  works.  How  could  we 
possibly  claim  excellence  when  we 
were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
tremendous  range  of  expression  that 
evolved  in  the  1970s?  " 

Then  in  1981,  a  new  era  began.  The 
trustees  of  the  Rose  estate  endowed 
the  museum  with  the  Rose  Purchase 
Fund,  marking  the  first  time  in  the 


museum's  history  that  ongoing  funds 
were  available  for  acquisitions.  In  the 
course  of  the  1 980s,  Belz  has 
purchased  paintings  by  Helen 
Frankenthaler,  Robert  Mangold, 
Lawrence  Poons  and  Katherine  Porter 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  widely  known 
artists. 

Recognizing  that  sculptures  would 
have  to  remain  outside  of  the 
museum's  domain,  he  launched  an 
acquisitions  program  of  sculptors' 
drawings  through  the  Rose  Purchase 
Fund  so  that  notable  sculptors  of  our 
time,  such  as  Richard  Serra  and  David 
Smith,  would  be  represented  at  least 
on  paper.  The  entire  collection  of  these 
drawings,  exhibited  last  summer  at  the 
Rose,  offered  fascinating  examples  of 
draftsmanship.  There's  Richard  Serra, 
controversial  sculptor  of  mammoth 
pieces,  appreciated  abroad  and 
spanngly  commissioned  at  home, 
applying  his  powerful  hands  to  render  a 
massive  black  form  on  a  huge  piece  of 
paper. 

When  the  Patrons  and  Friends  of  the 
Rose  Art  Museum  was  established  in 
1977-1978,  the  museum's  ability  to 
exhibit  contemporary  art  was 
dramatically  increased.  This 
organization,  chaired  by  Lois  Foster, 
one  of  the  museum's  most  enthusiastic 
supporters,  is  dedicated  to  raising 
funds  for  yearly  exhibitions  of  major 
contemporary  artists. 

The  permanent  collection  obviously 
cannot  be  an  exhaustive  repository  for 
"the  art  of  our  time."  The  exhibitions 
were  conceived  as  a  means  of  filling 
the  gaps  in  the  collection  and  in  the 
process  bringing  a  critical  eye  to  bear 
on  the  artists.  Painters  with  major 
reputations,  such  as  Michelle  Stuart, 
Jake  Berthot,  Gregory  Gillespie, 
William  Beckman,  Dorothea 
Rockburne,  Helen  Frankenthaler,  to 
name  a  few,  have  stimulated  much 
critical  excitement  with  their 
appearances  on  the  Brandeis  campus. 
Belz  sometimes  exercises  a  propensity 
for  artists  who  are  "out  of  the 
mainstream"  and  "under  exhibited" 
and  "untrendy  "  as  some  critics  have 
correctly  noted.  Perhaps  this  bent 
more  than  anything  else  stirs  the  local 
art  community  to  keep  abreast  of 
happenings  at  the  Rose. 

In  this  vein,  take  for  example  Jake 
Berthot.  The  mid-career  artist's 
appearance  at  the  Rose  last  spring, 
sponsored  by  the  Patrons  and  Friends, 
was,  incredibly,  the  artist's  first 
museum  solo  even  though  he  had 
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been  painting  since  the  1960s.  At  the 
sight  of  his  work,  one  ponders  the 
mystery.  Why  did  he  have  to  wait  so 
long  for  a  solo?  To  hazard  an  educated 
guess  —  the  problem  lies  in  his  early 
work,  which  is  of  passing  interest 
unless  (and  this  is  an  important  unless) 
one  sees  them  as  a  foundation  for  his 
great  achievements  of  the  1980s.  Belz 
was  quick  to  appreciate  the  whole  span 
of  Berthot's  creations  and  all  their 
implications. 


For  interested  viewers  who  want  to  visit 
the  museum  exhibits  for  the  rest  of  the 
academic  year,  the  schedule  is  as 
follows: 


January  21- 
February  25 


"The  Hand  that 
Rocks  the 
Cradle," 

Photographs  by 
Judith  Black, 
Sally  Mann,  W. 
Snyder  MacNeil, 
Bea  Nettles  and 
Elaine  O'Neil. 


March  18- 
April  22 


"The  Image  of 
Abstract 
Painting  in  the 
80s." 


May13-July29 


'Judy  Kensley 
McKie  and  Todd 
McKie," 

13th  Annual 
Patrons  and 
Friends 
Exhibition. 


One  critic  claimed  that  the  exhibition 
established  Berthot  as  "a  premier 
abstract  painter  of  his  generation."  The 
critic  added,  "It  is  the  world  these 
paintings  create  and  sustain,  the 
wholeness  of  Berthot's  endeavor,  that 
gives  his  work  authority."  Indeed, 
affording  spectators  a  chance  to  view 
Berthot  in  a  three-decade  sweep 
helped  them  to  grasp  "the  process  of 
painting"  —  the  flash  phrase  used  by 
abstract  expressionists  to  express  the 
belief  that  the  act  of  painting  can  reveal 
truths  to  the  artist  and  their  viewers. 
For  10  years,  Berthot  grappled  with  the 
central  problem  of  the  modernists  — 
the  relations  between  figure  and 
ground.  In  this  decade,  he  finally 
succeeded  in  achieving  a  balance 
between  the  two,  while  maintaining  the 


picture  plane's  flatness,  the  sine  qua 
non  of  abstract  painters.  In  the  fullness 
of  the  exhibit,  moving  chronologically 
through  the  painting  of  three  decades, 
you  could  easily  witness  the  whole 
process. 

Today,  pouring  over  the  catalogue,  one 
can  watch  the  geometric  forms  and 
ground  alike  gradually  take  on  passion. 
The  paintings  Coal  Town,  Yellow 
Painting,  Immigrant,  At  Noontide,  as 
well  as  others  from  the  1980s,  can  be 
enjoyed  on  three  levels:  the  purely 
visual,  with  eye-riveting  colors  of  form 
and  field;  the  emotional,  as  their  color 
and  form  seduce  us  into  their 
psychological  terrain;  the  intellectual, 
as  we  try  to  comprehend  the  essentials 
of  his  accomplishment. 

Berthot's  progress  is  instructive  in  a 
more  general  way  because  to  know 
Berthot  is  to  follow  the  path  of  many 
American  abstract  painters  in  the  last 
few  decades.  Berthot  began  with  large 
scale  pieces  in  the  1960s  when  he 
worked,  as  many  did,  in  the  minimalist 
tradition.  By  the  late  1970s,  he  had 
rejected  the  passionless  quality  of 
minimalism  and  become  a  gestural 
painter.  By  the  1980s,  he  had  shrunk 
the  scale  of  his  paintings  In  some 
cases  to  16 "  x  12  ",  and  infused  his  art 
with  explosive  feeling. 

Susan  Stoops  has  also  organized 
some  compelling  exhibitions.  Well 
grounded  in  the  profession,  she  earned 
her  B.A.  at  Syracuse  and  her  M.A.  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  and 
had  some  museum  experience  before 
coming  to  the  Rose  in  1982  as 
registrar.  She  was  appointed  curator  in 
1984.  In  the  ensuing  five  years, 
Stoops,  a  diminutive  woman  with  an 
all-absorbing  interest  in  contemporary 
art,  has  put  her  stamp  on  the  Rose. 
She  has  organized  two  major  mid- 
career  artists  shows  herself  —  Michelle 
Stuart  (1988)  and  Dorothea  Rockburne 
(1989)  —  and  has  cocurated  several 
with  Belz.  Her  third  major  show,  "The 
Image  of  Abstract  Painting  in  the  80s," 
planned  for  the  spring,  now  occupies 
much  of  her  attention  as  she  contacts 
the  1 4  artists  and  gathers  over  40  of 
their  works.  To  complete  this  massive 
undertaking,  she  is  researching  and 
drafting  the  catalogue,  including  an 
essay  that  offers  some  of  her  scholarly 
observations  on  the  achievement  of 
abstract  art  over  the  course  of  the 
1980s.  This  show  promises  to  delve 
into  significant  issues  of  the  decade  to 
show  how  abstract  art  has  broadened 
and  expanded  with  the  passing  of  time. 


Brice  Marden,  Agnes  Martin,  Elizabeth 
Murray,  Milton  Resnick,  Joan  Snyder 
and  Ross  Bleckner  are  some  of  the 
artists  who  will  appear. 

With  Belz  she  coauthored  the 
permanent  collection  catalogue 
published  in  1 986  for  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  museum,  a  hefty 
folio  that  was  five  years  in  the  making: 
it  won  recognition  by  museum 
organizations  across  the  country. 
Along  with  the  director,  she  cares  for 
the  collection  and  determines  what 
shape  it  will  take.  Landscape  painter 
Michelle  Stuart  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  museum  when 
Stoops  organized  her  show.  "The 
Rose  doesn't  follow  a  certain  line,"  she 
said  in  a  telephone  interview  from  her 
home  in  Manhattan.  "All  of  its  shows 
are  varied.  My  work  for  instance  is  very 
different  from  that  of,  say,  Dorothea 
Rockburne.  The  Rose  does  an 
enormous  public  service  by  exhibiting 
first-rate  artists  with  different  views  of 
the  world." 

Essentially,  Stoops  and  Belz  share  a 
common  philosophy  toward  the 
business  of  curating  contemporary  art. 
A  commentator  for  the  1 985  Boston- 
area  artists  show  described  Belz  as 
"pioneering  his  often  quirky  vision 
while  resisting  fashionable  trends," 
crediting  him  with  a  "quieter  voice  in  an 
era  of  noisy  histrionic  painting." 

Stoops  in  articulating  her  thoughts  on 
the  subject  talks  in  measured  tones.  "I 
like  to  consider  art  in  an  historical 
context.  How  does  an  artist  develop 
over  two  or  three  decades  is  a  central 
question  in  my  mind,"  she  says.  ""This 
issue  holds  particularly  true  for  major 
shows."  That  does  not  mean  they 
exclude  entirely  works  of  the  moment. 
Both  of  them  claim  they  respond  to 
pieces  as  they  view  them.  "Sometimes 
if  the  object  strikes  the  right  chord  we 
buy  it.  We  sometimes  do  mount  shows 
that  include  the  art  of  the  moment," 
she  adds.  The  show  in  the  spring  will 
focus  for  instance  on  the  last  decade  or 
so.  "Keeping  an  open  mind, "  agrees 
Belz,  "is  absolutely  essential  for  a 
museum  director  and  curator."  But  the 
Patrons  and  Friends  exhibitions  derive 
a  large  part  of  their  value  from  the  fact 
that  they  select  artists  who  offer 
historical  insight  and  point  to  broad 
development  in  American 
contemporary  art.  ■ 
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Sculptors'  Drawings 
at  the  Rose 


Curator  Susan  Stoop  comments 
on  an  intriguing  component 
of  the  permanent  collection 


Mags  Harries 

Emerging/Submerging 

1985 

Charcoal  on  paper 

30  X  45  inches 

Rose  Purchase  Fund 

1986.3 


One  of  Boston's  most  highly 
acclaimed  sculptors  and  a 
participant  in  the  museum's 
1986  exhibition  of  Boston- 
area  artists,  Harries  continues 
to  explore  unique  spatial  and 
perceptual  phenomena 
through  the  transformation  of 
the  intimate  object.  By  means 
of  successive  vertical  marks, 
the  drav^^ing's  easily 
recognizable  image  of  a  pair 
of  hands  is  simultaneously 
the  illusion  of  the  emergence 
and  breakdow^n  of  form. 
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Michael  Singer 

First  Gate  Ritual 
Series  5/30/84 

1984 

Chalk,  ink  and  collage  on 

paper 

513/8x39%  inches 

Rose  Purchase  Fund 

1987.25 


David  Smith 

Untitled 

1952 

Green  ink  and  tempera  on 

paper 

18yex23y4  inches 

Rose  Purchase  Fund 

1983.3 


Richard  Serra 

St.  Louis  VI 

1982 

Oilstickon  paper 
80  X  80  inches 
Rose  Purchase  Fund 
1982.20 


The  combination  of  collage 
and  complex  mark-making  of 
this  drawing  echoes  the 
sculptor's  intricate 
constructions  of  wood  and 
stone.  An  attentive  viewing 
gradually  reveals  intricacies 
and  mysteries  not  unlike 
those  discovered  in  the 
landscape.  The  sparse, 
calligraphic  qualities  of 
Singer's  "Ritual"  sculptures 
are  expressed  two- 
dimensionally  in  the  overall 
rhythm  and  flow  of  the 
drawing. 


This  early  example  was  one  of 
the  first  sculptors'  drawings 
acquired  through  the  Rose 
Purchase  Fund.  The  work  of 
one  of  America's  leading 
20th-century  sculptors,  this 
drawing  speaks  eloquently  of 
Smith's  skills  as  a  draftsman 
also.  Although  not  related  to  a 
specific  sculpture,  the 
drawing  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  surrealist,  birdlike 
imagery  he  explored  during 
his  formative  years. 


Since  the  late  sixties,  Serra's 
minimalist  and  site-specific 
works  have  challenged 
traditional  notions  of 
sculpture,  investigating  the 
physical  properties  of 
industrial  materials  (such  as 
lead  and  steel  slabs)  and  the 
phenomenology  of  time, 
gravity  and  process.  The 
sheer  monumentality  of  this 
drawing  and  the  literalness  of 
its  dense,  oilstick  surface 
similarly  challenge  the 
limitations  of  two- 
dimensionality  generally 
associated  with  drawing. 


Bryan  Hunt 

Gate 

1988 

Graphite,  linseed  oil, 

pigment,  wax  and  charcoal  on 

paper 

30x22  inches 

Rose  Purchase  Fund 

1989.16 


In  both  his  bronzes  and  works 
on  paper.  Hunt  translates 
abstraction  into  images  with 
figurative  presence  and 
emotion.  This  mixed  media 
drawing,  the  most  recent 
addition  to  the  museum's 
collection,  testifies  to 
sensuous  patinated  surfaces 
and  the  increasingly  complex 
correspondences  between  line 
and  plane,  image  and  object, 
explored  in  his  most  recent 
bronzes. 
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Voices  from  Lodz  Ghetto 


by  Robert  Lapides  '61 


Before  the  Second  World  War,  Lodz 
was,  as  it  is  now,  Poland's  second 
largest  city  and  a  thriving  textile 
center.  Its  Jewish  community 
numbered  about  325,000  and 
except  for  Warsaw's  was  larger 
than  any  other  in  Europe.  After 
Lodz  fell  to  the  Germans,  many 
Jews  fled.  But  many  more 
remained,  and  in  early  1940  they 
were  forced  mto  a  narrow  ghetto 
the  Nazis  set  up  m  part  of  the  city. 

Chaim  Rumkowski,  the  Eldest  of 
the  Jews,  organized  the  ghetto  into 
a  huge  work  camp.  This  was  both 
an  economic  and  a  political 
strategy.  With  no  other  income,  the 
ghetto  survived  by  selling  its  labor 
to  German  businesses  and  to  the 
German  military.  In  return,  it 
received  the  barest  minimum  in 
food  and  supplies,  so  little,  in  fact, 
that  a  great  many  died  from 
starvation-related  illnesses.  But 
Rumkowski  hoped  that  some  part 
of  the  ghetto  would  endure  as  long 
as  its  labor  was  too  valuable  for  the 
Germans  to  do  without.  In  fact,  the 
ghetto  did  last  longer  than  any 
other  Jewish  community  under 
Nazi  rule,  although  in  mid- 1944 
the  Germans  sent  almost  all  its 
remaining  inhabitants  to 
Auschwitz  and  other  camps,  rather 
than  let  them  be  liberated  by  the 
advancing  Soviet  Army.  Nearly  all 
of  the  Lodz  Ghetto's  200,000  Jews 
were  dead  when  the  war  was  over. 

What  did  survive  —  hidden  in  a  dry 
well,  left  behind  in  apartments, 
abandoned  at  Auschwitz  —  was  a 
great  quantity  of  writing,  much  of 
It  remarkable.  This  included  the 
documents  of  the  ghetto's  Jewish 
administration,  a  secret  Chionicle 
written  by  the  ghetto's 
intellectuals,  transcriptions  of 
Rumkowski's  speeches,  sketches  of 
ghetto  life  by  several  essayists, 
poems,  memoirs  and  diaries,  and 
the  notebooks  of  a  writer  well- 
known  before  the  war.  Until  today, 
most  of  these  have  remained 
unpublished,  stored  in  archives  in 
Poland,  New  York  and  Israel.  (The 
notable  exception  is  Lucjan 
Dobroszycki's  edition  of  the 
Chionicle  [Yale,  1984]). 

Lodz  Ghetto:  Inside  a  Community 
under  Seige,  the  book  Alan 
Adelson  and  I  have  edited, 
publishes  a  wide  selection  of  this 
writing  for  the  first  time.  Taken 
from  manuscripts  in  Yiddish, 
Polish,  German,  Hebrew  and  even 


English,  it  includes  work  by 
teenagers  and  senior  ghetto 
officials,  by  Zionists,  Marxists  and 
religious  Jews,  by  individuals  from 
various  social  positions.  Every  one 
of  them  wrote  under  the  pressing 
weight  of  terrible  consciousness. 
Unmediated  by  time  or  distance, 
theirs  is  first  person,  present  tense, 
day-to-day  testimony.  And  they  tell 
what  living  so  long  in  the  shadow 
of  death,  deportation,  hunger, 
humiliation  and  continual 
uncertainty  did  to  people  like 
ourselves,  how  self-possession  and 
dignity  were  sustained  in  the  face 
of  unprecedented  difficulty. 

A  number  wrote  out  of  long- 
established  habit,  several  having 
some  literary  reputation  before  the 
war.  Others  wrote  for  more 
immediate  reasons,  often  to  hold 
on  to  a  sense  of  self.  Many  were 
motivated  by  a  sense  of  history, 
especially  as  the  fear  grew  that  the 
world  would  never  know  what  had 
happened  there.  Hoping  that  their 
manuscripts  would  survive  the 
ghetto  and  somehow  be  found, 
some  seem  clearly  to  have  written 
for  "the  future  historian"  —  in 
effect,  for  the  readers  of  this  book. 

In  June  1944,  near  the  very  end,  one 
young  man  wrote  the  following  in 
English: 

7/2  spite  of  all  this,  I  am  still 
dreaming;  thank  Heavens  I  am  no 
realist,  since  to  be  a  realist  is  to 
realize,  and  realizing  the  whole 
horror  of  our  situation  would  have 
been  more  than  any  human  being 
could  endure.  I  go  on  dreaming, 
dreaming  about  survival  and 
about  getting  fame  in  order  to 
"tell"  the  world,  to  "tell  and  to 
protest."  Both  seem  at  the  present 
moment  remote  and  unbelievable, 
but  who  knows,  maybe,  perhaps.  I 
dream  about  telling  humanity,  but 
would  I  be  able  tof  Would 
Shakespeare  be  able!  And  I,  who 
merely  am  a  little  proud  of 
understanding  Shakespeare^! 

Because  the  ghetto  was  virtually 
autonomous  in  its  internal  affairs, 
contact  with  the  Nazis  was 
minimal.  One  result  was  a  society 
surprisingly  alive  with  work,  art 
and  human  personality.  Another 
was  that  conflicts  within  the 
ghetto  came  to  hold  the  attention 
of  Its  people  more  immediately 
than  did  the  enemy. 
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Dawid  Sierakowiak  was  15  years 
old  when  he  wrote  the  following 
entries  in  his  diary: 

August  24,  1939.  Mobilization!  We 
don't  know  if  this  is  the  real  thing, 
but  nearly  every  recruit  is 
reporting.  .  .  .  There's  not  the  least 
hint  of  defeatism. 

August  26,  1939.  Today  I  read 
Mayor  Kwapinski  's  appeal  for 
volunteers  to  dig  anti-aircraft 
ditches.  With  my  parents' 
permission,  I  signed  up 
immediately  at  the  police  station, 
as  did  all  my  schoolmates,  and 
tomorrow  morning  I  go  to  work. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
volunteers.  .  .  .  Old  fews,  young 
women,  Chassidim,  all  citizens 
(except  Germans)  are  rushing  to 
volunteer.  The  bloody  Hun  will 
not  pass! 

September  1,  1939.  The  German 
army  has  crossed  the  Polish  border 
in  several  places.  Air  raids  on 
Polish  towns  have  begun.  Things 
are  boiling  around  the  world. 
We're  waiting  for  France  and 
England  to  join  the  war;  maybe 
even  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile,  we're  repelling 
German  attacks  quite  well. 

September  6,  1939.  Oh,  God, 
what's  going  on  here!  Panic, 
departures  en  masse,  defeatism. 
The  city,  abandoned  by  its 
institutions  and  police,  awaits  in 
terror  the  imminent  arrival  of  the 
German  army.  What's  happened! 
People  are  running  nervously  from 
place  to  place,  anxiously  carrying 
around  their  worn-out  possessions. 
An  aimless  confusion. 

I  hear  that  the  Germans  are  going 
to  occupy  Lodz  any  hour  now.  At 
home  I  meet  our  neighbor  Mr. 
Grabinski,  who  has  iust  returned 
from  the  city.  He  tells  me  of  the 
great  panic  and  frenzy  seizing 
people.  Throngs  are  leaving  their 
homes  on  a  dangerous  migration  to 
an  uncertain  future.  There  is  crying 
and  lamenting  in  the  streets. 

Our  neighbor  Mr.  Grodzenski. 
with  his  crying  wife,  is  urging  us  to 
leave.  Where!  What  for!  Nobody 
knows.  Run,  run,  run  away  as  far 
as  possible;  move  with  care, 
stumble,  forget  everything  —  as 
long  as  you  run  from  danger.  My 
mother,  my  beloved,  everlastingly 
sensitive  mother,  shows  unusual 


composure  as  she  consoles  Mrs. 
Grodzenski,  dissuading  her  from 
her  ridiculous  plans.  Slowly,  the 
mass  hysteria,  the  psychosis  of 
crowds  heading  for  slaughter,  is 
quieted.  Other  neighbors  come  in, 
fews,  to  seek  counsel.  The  matter 
is  considered  and  the  decision  to 
stay  put  is  reached.  Whatever  will 
be  will  be. 

Septembers,  1939.  Lodz  is 
occupied.  It's  been  quiet  all  day, 
too  quiet.  As  I  sit  in  the  park  in  the 
afternoon,  drawing  a  portrait  of  a 
girl  I  know,  the  frightening  news 
reaches  us:  Lodz  has  surrendered. 
Conversations  cease,  the  streets 
empty,  and  the  faces  and  hearts  of 
people  wall  up  under  a  dense, 
quiet  rigidity  and  hatred. 

September  13,  1939.  Erev  Rosh 
Hashana.  It's  no  different  from  a 
sad  ordinary  day.  According  to  an 
order  issued  today,  stores  are  to 
remain  open  tomorrow.  What  a 
blow  to  the  fews  on  Rosh  Hashana, 
the  worst  in  ages!  But  the 
synagogues  are  to  be  closed.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  communal 
prayer  for  mercy.  All  basic 
personal  freedoms  are  cancelled. 
Though  I'm  not  old-fashioned  (I've 
considered  it  my  freedom  to  avoid 
prayer  every  year),  this  prohibition 
is  painful,  for  I  understand  what 
faith  means  to  the  devout.  It's  an 
irreparable  crime  to  take  away 
someone's  only  happiness,  his 
belief.  The  lews  will  not  forgive 
Hitler  for  this.  Our  vengeance  will 
be  awesome. 

Another  teenager,  Irena  Liebman 
(now  a  novelist  living  in  Israel) 
described  the  rush  to  the  ghetto  in 
March  1940,  following  a  night  of 
extremely  violent  terror: 

Thursday  night's  events  were  the 
final  signal  we  needed  to  abandon 
our  house  and  move  into  the 
ghetto.  We  rented  a  cart  and 
dumped  our  property  into  it,  and 
carrying  knapsacks,  we  went  to 
our  new  life,  to  the  ghetto.  Starting 
in  the  morning,  more  and  more 
people  filled  the  city  streets  with 
knapsacks,  suitcases,  bundles. 
Everyone  was  going  in  the  same 
direction,  rushing  toward  the  same 
goal,  the  dirtiest,  ugliest  quarter  of 
the  city,  a  place  with  no  sewers 
and  paved  with  cobblestones. 

Waves  of  people,  one  after  another, 
were  coming.  Old  people  leaning 


on  sticks,  cripples  sitting  in  the 
carts,  blind  people  led  by  the  hand, 
babies  at  their  mothers'  breasts 
and  older  children  carrying  things. 
A  great  mass  of  men  and  women, 
large  and  small,  attractive  and 
ugly,  young  and  old,  bent  under 
the  weight  of  their  luggage.  People 
v^rithout  faces,  their  backs  curved, 
their  heads  hanging  low.  A 
caravan  of  poverty.  Grey,  weary, 
miserable. 

In  the  fall  of  1941,  20,000  Western 
Jews  —  from  Prague,  Vienna, 
Luxembourg  and  Germany  —  were 
deported  mto  the  ghetto.  Among 
these  was  the  writer  Oskar 
Rosenfeld.  This  is  an  excerpt  from 
his  notebook: 

There  were  already  about  50 
regulations  restricting  the  lives  of 
fews,  but .  .  .  then  came  the  fewish 
star.  This  was  a  decree  from  Berlin 
affecting  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia.  On  the  18th  of 
September  1941,  all  fews  appeared 
on  the  street  with  a  gold  fewish 
star  on  their  left  breasts.  Inside  the 
star  was  the  word  Jude,  indeed  in  a 
lettering  that  was  made  to  look 
like  Hebrew,  which  made  it  seem 
even  ghastlier,  crasser,  more 
Semitic,  more  provoking.  The 
Czechs,  though,  did  not  react  as 
anticipated.  On  the  contrary. 
Everyone  looked  the  other  way, 
and  one  could  clearly  see  the  good 
will  of  the  Czech  people  in  their 
face  and  gestures. 

With  the  fewish  star  on  their 
chests,  fews  could  not  be  missed  in 
the  crowd.  Since  thousands  of  fews 
from  the  provinces  were  also  in 
Prague,  the  impression  was  created 
that  Prague  was  flooded  with  fews, 
so  that  the  Czechs  would  find  a 
large-scale  "de-fewing"  desirable. 
The  lews  wandered  through  Prague 
as  though,  left  over  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  they  had  the  native 
population's  tolerance  to  thank  for 
their  existence  but  were  now  ripe 
for  disappearance.  People  looked  at 
each  other  without  inner 
sympathy,  since  all  were  now  in 
the  same  position  —  worse:  one 
made  the  other  responsible  for  the 
phantom  "few." 

With  few  easily  distinguished  from 
non-few,  the  order  was  given  to 
report  to  the  Messepalast.  No  one 
was  exempt.  Patients  were  called 
out  of  hospital  beds,  the  elderly 
out  of  old  age  homes;  invalids,  the 
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blind,  the  dying  all  found  theii 
way.  In  the  early  morning,  before 
dawn,  fews  packed  themselves 
onto  the  electric  trams  with  their 
suitcases  and  backpacks.  The  use 
of  cabs  had  been  long  forbidden. 
Beds  were  still  warm,  tables  set, 
china  and  books  remamed  in 
cabinetS;  in  foyers  and  bedrooms 
there  were  still  clothes,  blankets, 
rugs,  pictures  —  and  waiting  for  it 
all  were  the  hyenas,  the  foreigners 
and  natives  who  had  been  notified 
of  the  fews'  departure. 

One  still  knew  nothing  about  bow 
long  the  evacuation  would  endure. 
When  the  last  transport  left  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  no  one 
could  say  for  sure  what  the 
destination  was.  This  time  the 
participants  gave  themselves  up  in 
the  light  of  day.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  keep  the  deportation 
secret.  There  was  no  longer 
anythmg  unusual  about  fews,  with 
their  backpacks,  suitcases,  bags, 
brass  goods,  bed  linen,  pressing 
into  the  last  trolley  car  at  the 
station.  Among  them  were  people 
who  had  already  emigrated  three 
times:  from  Berlin  to  Vienna,  from 
Vienna  to  the  southern  provinces, 
from  there  to  Prague,  each  time 
with  the  quiet  hope  of  finally 
finding  peace,  and  satisfied  with 
the  smallest  little  nook. 

But  they  were  permitted  this  little 
nook  only  for  a  short  time.  They 
would  not  be  pardoned.  The  war 
against  the  lews  knows  no  peaceful 
end.  The  fews  were  shut  out  of  all 
occupations,  violence  done  to  their 
houses,  their  bank  accounts  frozen, 
their  contact  vwth  non-fews 
broken.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
go  into  any  park  or  garden  or 
theater  or  cinema  or  public  bath  or 
train  station;  they  could  not  go 
into  a  tavern.  And  now  they 
themselves,  their  bodily  presence, 
was  to  disappear  from  the  city 
scene.  The  deportation  began. 
Families  were  destroyed, 
marriages  torn  asunder,  friends 
ripped  apart,  the  strong  ties  of  a 
lifetime  ruined,  spiritual  life 
rendered  non-existent  m  one  single 
moment.  What  effort  and  love  and 
devotion  had  assembled  in  the 
course  of  centuries  was  broken 
apart  with  the  step  of  one  foot. 
Collections  were  reduced  to  dust, 
libraries  broken  up.  scientific  work 
dispersed,  stately  homes  left  in 
complete  disarray.  Dogs,  cats  and 
other  pets  were  stroked  tenderly  — 


Two  pages  from  a 
boy's  diary  written 
in  four  languages 
in  the  margins  and 
on  the  endpapers 
of  a  French  novel 
found  at  Auschwitz 
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In  September  1942, 
the  Lodz  Ghetto 
was  forced  to  give 
up  all  its  children 
under  the  age  of  10 
to  fill  a  Nazi 
deportation  quota. 
This  boy's  family 
has  come  to  say 
goodbye 


often  under  the  sweet  gaze  ut  the 
officer  there  to  ensure  the 
departure. 

Hundreds  crouched  in  their 
apartments  and  could  not 
understand  "all  this,"  as  they 
called  it.  Thousands  threw 
themselves  into  the  confusion  of 
packing,  cleaning  up,  choosing 
things,  pretending  not  to  care, 
being  ironic,  as  if  everything  was 
simply  going  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  world,  and  therefore 
lamentation  or  complaint  were  out 
of  place.  .  .  .  One  could  feel  that 
something  never  before 
considered,  something  profound, 
had  been  set  in  motion.  A  new 
epoch  in  the  treatment  of  fews.  the 
solution  to  the  fewish  question 
had  begun.  Bit  by  bit,  5,000  fews  m 
this  first  round  left  old,  "golden  " 
Prague,  their  home,  where  their 


ancestors  had  lived,  ordered  out  by 
the  German  authorities. 

The  de-fewing  of  Prague  was  in 
gear.  The  chosen  fews,  many  quite 
removed  from  fudaism,  even  quite 
hostile  to  It.  had  to  find  their  way 
to  the  Messepalast.  a  building  that 
served  a  few  times  a  year  for 
commercial  expositions. 

Whoever  stepped  into  this  building 
could  say  his  final  farewell  to 
home.  The  ghetto  began  here.  .  .  . 
For  three  days  and  three  nights, 
more  than  a  thousand  people 
waited  in  this  drafty.  dirty  space, 
cautiously  dipping  into  their 
provisions.  Relationships  were 
established,  friendships  begun.  .  .  . 
At  times  one  heard  laughing  and 
singing,  since  there  were  many 
young  people,  and  a  casual 
observer  could  get  the  impression 
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that  the  authorities  had  decided  to 
send  the  Jews  off  with  "strength 
through  happiness. " 

For,  it  should  be  stated  here 
clearly,  the  loss  of  existence,  of 
possessions,  of  home,  of 
tranquility,  and  concern  about  the 
next  day  were  not  enough  to  break 
their  spirit.  Accustomed  to  mjury 
and  made  stronger  by  it,  the  fews 
were  unshakable  here  in  their 
belief  in  liberation,  in  deliverance. 
One  saw  no  tears,  no  collapse.  And 
yet  one  still  did  not  know  where 
this  was  leading. 

Rosenfeld  records  how  shocked  the 
Westerners  were  by  what  they 
found  in  the  Lodz  Ghetto,  how  at 
first  they  walked  among  the 
impoverished  natives  Uke 
fashionably  dressed  tourists,  and 
how  the  dignity  they  had  earlier 
maintained  in  the  face  of  the 
Nazis'  abuse  was  gradually  torn 
away  by  the  squalor,  the  horror  of 
the  frequent  deportations,  the 
unavoidable  obsession  with  food. 
Here  is  another  excerpt  from  his 
notebooks; 

What  the  doctor  says:  There  is  no 
reason  to  let  oneself  fall  into 
moods  that  depress  the  spirit. 
Spirit  is  worth  as  much  as  health, 
and  health  is  what  is  most 
important.  We  must  hold  our 
nerves  together,  avoid  everything 


that  can  weaken  the  organism.  For 
we  have  only  one  task:  to  survive 
the  crisis  and  live.  We  must  live 
and  experience  the  moment  in 
which  we  can  say:  It  was  worth 
bearing  the  difficulty  and  the 
misery.  .  .  .  Next  to  this,  everything 
is  insignificant,  petty,  transitory. 
That  moment  will  "make  good  on" 
even  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  died  before  the  end.  The 
many  things  which  we  cannot  give 
you  patients  you  replace  vdth 
strength  of  character,  a  capacity  to 
bear  misery,  daily  pride  and 
consciousness  of  your  innocence. 
Somehow  and  sometime  freedom 
will  come.  That  is  supported  by 
our  history  and  the  eternal 
principle  that  has  ruled  the  world 
until  now:  the  triumph  of 
righteousness  over  worthlessness. 

After  the  war,  many  Jews  took 
solace  in  the  idea  that  their 
kinsmen  had  been  superior 
victims:  that  they  had  been  not 
only  morally  superior  to  the  Nazis 
who  had  so  thoroughly  humiliated 
them  but  had  been  distinguished, 
too,  by  a  purity  of  spirit  and 
nobility  of  character  that  the  worst 
of  circumstances  could  not 
compromise.  The  talented, 
sensitive,  earnest  young  writers  in 
this  book  personify  such  an  idea. 

And  yet  most  of  the  writers  were 
deeply  troubled  by  the  ghetto's 
moral  deterioration,  which,  though 


Taking  a  leave  of  absence 
from  teaching,  Lapides  spent 
two  years  on  Lodz  Ghetto. 
selecting  the  best  of  a  huge 
amount  of  writing,  clarifying 
historical,  cultural  and 
religious  allusions  and 
arranging  the  texts  so  that  the 
different  voices  would 
challenge  and  reinforce  the 
translations  he  was  given, 
finding  English  works  that 
would  be  true  to  each  writer's 
personality  and  level  of 
sophistication,  as  well  as  the 
flavor  of  the  original  Yiddish, 
Polish  or  German.  This  was 
exciting  but  disturbing  work, 
in  that  it  required  him  to  enter 
imaginatively  into  each 
writer's  consciousness,  and 
such  close  identification  with 
so  many  doomed  individuals 
proved  almost  overwhelming. 


Determined  to  maintain  his 
composure,  he  denied  for 
some  time  how  deeply  upset 
he  was  by  what  he  was 
reading  and  rereading.  Then, 
six  months  into  the  project,  he 
lost  most  of  his  sight.  The 
capillaries  behind  the  central 
part  of  the  retina  of  his  right 
eye  —  his  good  eye  —  began 
leaking,  the  fluid  forming  a 
dark  circle  he  could  barely  see 
through.  One  retinologisttold 
him  that  without  laser  surgery 
he  could  be  blind  within  a 
week,  but  another  said  that  his 
condition  —  central  serous 
retinopathy  —  was  caused  by 
psychological  stress. 


He  writes,  "I  was  initially 
reluctant  to  accept  a 
psychosomatic  explanation. 
But  it  struck  me  as  more  than 
coincidental  that  this  condition 
had  first  been  noticed  in  GIs 
returning  home  from  World 
War  II.  It  also  occurred  to  me 
that  the  leaking  behind  my 
retina  was  the  most  secret 
kind  of  crying.  I  knew  that,  like 
many  hardened  soldiers,  I 
hadn't  found  a  way  to 
reconcile  my  strength  with  my 
intense  sorrow.  I  decided 
against  surgery  and  kept 
working,  using  a  huge 
magnifying  glass  and  the 
brightamberlight  of  my 
computer  monitor.  When  a 
first  draft  of  the  book  was 
finished,  my  vision  began 
returning  to  normal." 
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far  from  universal,  began  early  and 
became  extensive.  In  the  spring  of 
1941,  the  physician  Jacob  Szulman 
wrote: 

In  a  short  time,  the  people  of  the 
ghetto  became  infused  with  a  new 
morality,  one  that  might  be 
compared  to  that  of  convicted 
criminals  spending  their  last  years 
in  prison.  Previously  active 
individuals  quickly  became 
demoralized,  moved  to  the  side. 
This  is  why  such  individuals  did 
not  organize  themselves.  In  an 
appropriate  Jewish  atmosphere, 
they  would  have  again  become 
what  they  once  were. 
Unfortunately,  such  an 
atmosphere  has  not  yet  been 
created.  Under  ghetto  conditions, 
most  people  forgot  the  value  of 
collective  welfare.  Ill-considered, 
inappropriate  interests  emerged  in 
everyone.  There  were  no  ideas  on  a 
higher  plane  able  to  bear 
immediate  fruit.  People  who 
couldn't  lift  themselves  up  fell  ever 
lower,  sank  ever  deeper. 

And  those  who  did  not  sink  lost 
their  influence.  Those  who  rose 
were  the  "strong  ones, "  strong 
because  they  were  unburdened  by 
"simple  minded"  sentiments. 
Things  came  to  such  a  pass  that 
the  expression  "a  soft  heart" 
acquired  a  derogatory  meaning.  In 
a  very  short  time,  words  were  re- 
arranged. The  new  mentality  led  to 
theft  and  other  abuses,  which  the 
authorities  tried  to  stop  with 
persecution  and  punishment.  But 
the  immorality  could  not  be 
changed  mechanically.  There  was 
a  need  for  a  new  establishment; 
people  who  were  honest,  self- 
sufficient,  independent  could  not 
adiust  to  the  existing  climate. 

Rumkowski's  angry  speeches 
insisted  that  the  ghetto's  residents 
commit  themselves  to  the 
common  good,  but  his  own 
weaknesses  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  inspire  such  a  point  of  view. 
He  had  no  unifying  vision  other 
than  his  strategy  for  survival,  and 
his  increasingly  unrestrained  self- 
indulgence,  as  well  as  his 
bureaucracy's  privileges  and 
selfishness,  created  contradictions 
that  tore  at  the  community's  sense 
of  itself. 

Far  more  divisive,  however,  was 
the  way  the  deportations  were 
handled.  Periodically,  the  Nazis 


would  inform  Rumkowski  that  a 
certain  number  of  residents  had  to 
be  deported,  supposedly  to  work 
elsewhere  but  usually  to  their 
deaths.  Ghetto  officials  decided 
who  would  fill  these  quotas,  and 
the  Jewish  police  rounded  up  those 
who  tried  to  hide  or  escape.  Leftists 
and  others  who  protested  against 
Rumkowski  were  among  the 
"trouble-makers"  sent  away,  as 
were  many  thousands  of  others. 
The  very  worst  moment  occurred 
in  September  1942,  when  all  those 
unable  to  work  —  all  the  elderly, 
all  the  sick,  and  all  the  children 
below  the  age  of  10  —  were  taken 
away.  Here  is  the  beginning  of 
Rumkowski's  speech  to  the 
assembled  population: 

A  grievous  blow  has  struck  the 
ghetto.  They  are  asking  us  to  give 
up  the  best  we  possess  —  the 
children  and  the  elderly.  I  was 
unworthy  of  having  a  child  of  my 
own,  so  I  gave  the  best  years  of  my 
life  to  children.  I've  lived  and 
breathed  with  children.  I  never 
imagined  I  would  be  forced  to 
deliver  up  this  sacrifice  with  my 
own  hands.  In  my  old  age  I  must 
stretch  out  my  hands  and  beg: 
Brothers  and  sisters,  hand  them 
over  to  me!  Fathers  and  mothers, 
give  me  your  children! 

Transcriber's  note:  Horrible, 
terrifying  wailing  among  the 
assembled  crowd. 

I  had  a  suspicion  something  was 
about  to  befall  us.  I  anticipated 
"something"  and  was  always  like 
a  watchman  on  guard  to  prevent 
that  "something. "  But  I  was 
unsuccessful  because  I  did  not 
know  what  was  threatening  us.  I 
did  not  know  the  nature  of  the 
danger.  The  taking  of  the  sick  from 
the  hospitals  caught  me 
completely  by  surprise.  And  I  give 
you  the  best  proof  there  is  of  this:  I 
had  my  own  nearest  and  dearest 
among  them,  and  I  could  do 
nothing  for  them. 

I  thought  that  that  would  be  the 
end  of  it,  that  after  that  they'd 
leave  us  in  peace,  the  peace  for 
which  I  long  so  much,  for  which 
I've  always  worked,  which  has 
been  my  goal.  But  something  else, 
it  turned  out,  was  destined  for  us. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  the  Jews:  always 
more  suffering  and  always  worse 
suffering,  especially  in  times  of 
war. 


Yesterday  afternoon,  they  gave  me 
the  order  to  send  more  than  20,000 
lews  out  of  the  ghetto,  and  if  not  — 
"We  will  do  it!"  So,  the  question 
became:  "Should  we  take  it  upon 
ourselves,  do  it  ourselves,  or  leave 
it  for  others  to  doi"  Well,  we  — 
that  is,  I  and  my  closest  associates 

—  thought  first  not  about  "How 
many  will  perish T'  but  "How 
many  is  it  possible  to  savel"  And 
we  reached  the  conclusion  that, 
however  hard  it  would  be  for  us, 
we  should  take  the 
implementation  of  this  order  into 
our  own  hands. 

I  must  perform  this  difficult  and 
bloody  operation  —  /  must  cut  off 
limbs  in  order  to  save  the  body 
itself!  —  /  must  take  children 
because,  if  not,  others  may  be 
taken  as  well,  God  forbid. 

The  ghetto  had  no  collective  means 
of  absorbing  such  shocks. 
Individuals  and  families  coped 
privately  with  grief  and  impending 
disaster,  containing  their  emotions 
enough  to  continue  working.  A 
hardening  of  the  spirit  and  a 
numbing  of  consciousness  resulted. 
Oskar  Rosenfeld  notes,  "Life  is 
narrow." 

This  narrowness  challenged  my 
own  spirit  as  1  edited  the 
manuscripts  for  this  book.  The 
more  I  read,  however,  the  more  I 
admired  their  authors.  1  enjoyed 
the  young  writers'  vitahty  and 
honesty,  savored  Jozef  Zelkowicz's 
bitter  irony,  respected  Jakub 
Poznanski's  skeptical  pragmatism, 
was  stunned  at  the  power  of 
Simcha  Bunim  Shayevitch's  poetry, 
and  was  grateful,  most  of  all,  for 
Oskar  Rosenfeld's  unfaltering  gaze. 

Rosenfeld  sees  Rumkowski  clearly 
but  keeps  in  mind  who  the  real 
enemy  is,  often  citing  scriptural 
and  historical  precedent  (or  lack 
thereof).  He  reads  Spinoza,  Goethe, 
much  else.  He  dreams  of  a  woman 
he  knew  in  London.  He  maintains 
his  wit:  We  eat  like  Yom  Kippur, 
he  says,  we  live  like  Succoth,  and 
we  look  like  Purim.  He  calls  the 
ghetto  the  Golem  of  Europe,  and 
yet  in  describing  its  subjective  life 

—  its  cultural  activity,  its  religious 
practice,  what  people  were  actually 
saying,  his  own  wide-ranging 
thoughts  —  he  underscores  the 
ghetto's  humanity.  And  his  own 
consciousness  remains  free  of  the 
physical  trap  that  holds  him.  ■ 
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by  Gerald  D.  Fasman 


An  Innocent  Abroad 
in  Cambridge 


Gerald  D.  Fasman,  the  Louis 
and  Bessie  Rosenfleld 
Professor  of  Bioctiemistry,  is  a 
native  of  Western  Canada. 
Having  spent  his  childhood 
roaming  Canadian  prairies,  he 
attended  the  University  of 
Alberta  in  Edmonton,  where  he 
received  with  honors  his  B.S. 
in  Chemistry.  He  earned  his 
Ph.D.  from  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology, 
travelling  thereafter  to  England, 
Switzerland  and  Israel  in  the 
course  of  his  postdoctoral 
studies.  For  six  years  he  did 
research  for  the  Jimmy  Fund 
and  at  Harvard  l\/ledical  School 
before  coming  to  Brandeis  in 


1961.  He  has  been  awarded 
two  Guggenheim  fellowships 
among  numerous  others  and 
published  two  books  in  1989. 
Prediction  of  Protein  Structure 
and  the  Principles  of  Protein 
Conformation  and  the  CRC 
Handbook  of  Biochemistry  and 
Molecular  Biology.  He  has  also 
published  over  250  papers  and 
authored  several  articles  on 
protein  and  nucleic  acid 
structure.  He  was  appointed 
permanent  visiting  scientist  at 
the  Whitehead  Institute  for 
Medical  Research  at  MIT. 


What  sounds  exciting  for  a 
fourth  sabbatical?  What  is  a 
sabbatical  supposed  \o  bring  to 
one's  life?  Rejuvenation, 
cleaning  the  cobwebs  from  the 
cranium,  getting  away  from  the 
telephone,  forgetting  local 
politics.  But  to  where  and  for 
what  purpose?  After  41  years 
of  teaching  and  research  does 
one  really  want  excitement? 
Perhaps  you  have  reached  a 
transcendental  stage  in  life 
where  excitement  really  isn't 
that  appealing,  while  genuine 
satisfaction  of  some  kind 
sounds  more  attractive. 

So  I  pondered  as  I  planned,  last 
year,  my  fourth  sabbatical.  My 
other  sabbaticals,  that  paradise 
every  seven  years,  had  taken 
me  to  Japan,  Scotland  and 
Israel,  where  I  had  experienced 
the  incomprehensibility  of  the 
East,  the  bleak  moors  and 
craggy  islands  of  the  northern 
UK  and  the  clash  of  religions  in 
the  holy  of  holies.  How  could  I 
top  these  journeys?  Go  to  Pogo 
Pogo,  Tibet,  the  Gobi  Desert, 
New  York?  No,  nothing  I  could 
imagine  appealed  to  my  jaded 
sensibilities. 

I  am  a  creature  of  my  early 
environment.  Having  grown  up 
in  a  town  of  200  in  the  plains  of 
Western  Canada  near  the 
foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  before  World  War  II, 
I  had  learned  to  entertain 
myself.  No  TV,  only  Jack  Benny 
on  Sunday  nights  and  a  movie 
house  seven  miles  away,  so  I 
quickly  appreciated  that  fun 
was  what  I  improvised  myself. 
Exciting  times  meant  wandering 
through  the  sea  of  wheat, 
whose  golden  waves  swayed  in 
the  soft  breeze.  Life's 
fulfillment  I  knew  was  up  to  the 
individual. 
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Astheyears  went  by,  I 
unconsciously  relied  on  other 
people  and  often  the  media  to 
entertain  me.  I  had  become  an 
observer  in  my  leisure  hours. 
But  as  a  scientist  in  my  working 
hours,  I  could  escape  the 
media  and  the  mundane  world 
by  engrossing  myself  in  the 
laboratory.  It  was  fun  mixing 
the  red  and  the  blue;  I  was  the 
master  of  the  theater.  I  became 
a  tenured  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry  at 
Brandeis,  a  specialist  in  protein 
structure. 

Then  after  some  decades,  an 
aberration  of  nature  tempted 
me  into  believing  there  were 
more  immediate,  more 
important  tasks  to  engage  in  at 
the  University.  This 
phenomenon  happens  to  many 
of  us  at  a  certain  point  in  our 
careers.  We  accept  committee 
appointments,  such  as  faculty 
representatives  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  then,  loand 
behold,  we  have  confused  our 
aims  in  life,  as  we  setoff  in 
new  directions.  We  challenge 
the  administration  on  priorities, 
thecolorof  signs  to  the 
bathroom  and  other  world- 
shaking  problems.  Our 
exposure  on  campus  goes  up, 
the  time  of  fun  and  excitement 
goes  down.  Tenure  often  has  a 
downside. 


So  now  a  sabbatical  beckoned: 
could  I  afford  to  leave  the 
University  in  the  hands  of 
others  obviously  less  skilled 
than  myself  in  making  crucial 
management  decisions?  My 
answer  was  yes.  But  to  where? 

In  the  little  extra  time  I  enjoyed 
between  meetings  and  plotting, 
I  knew  where  my  branch  of 
science,  the  biochemistry  of 
proteins,  was  heading  — 
towards  receptors,  membrane 
proteins,  molecular  biology. 
But  I  didn't  know  a  thing  about 
molecular  biology,  the  field  that 
beckoned.  Did  I  have  the 
courage  at  this  stage  of  my 
career  to  dip  my  mind  into 
uncharted  waters? 

Casting  caution  aside,  I  decided 
to  go  for  the  year's  sabbatical 
to  Professor  Harvey  Lodish's 
laboratory  at  the  Whitehead 
Institute  for  Medical  Research 
at  MIT.  This  Institute,  newly 
built,  offers  every  modern  Rube 
Goldberg  instrument  one  could 
dream  of,  plus  a  great 
cafeteria. 

Being  uninitiated  in  the  field  of 
molecular  biology,  I  had  to 
start  at  the  bottom.  No,  not 
even  as  a  graduate  student,  but 
actually  as  a  research 
technician.  I  apprenticed  myself 
to  a  bright,  enthusiastic  M.D. 
(Harvard  all  the  way)  who  (a) 
refused  to  believe  I  didn't  know 
any  molecular  biology,  and  (b) 
wondered  how  an  old  gent  like 
me  would  stand  the  heat. 


At  first  I  was  greeted  by 
everyone  in  the  lab  — 
dishwashers,  laboratory 
assistants,  graduate  students, 
postdoctoral  fellows  and 
visiting  scientists  —  with  great 
suspicion  since  most  other 
sabbatical  professors  had 
spoken  to  them  in  a 
condescending  manner, 
showed  up  only  once  a  week 
and  inevitably  expected  an 
adoring  audience  when 
pontificating.  Happily,  after  a 
month,  I  was  accepted  as  one 
of  the  gang.  As  I  dug  into 
learning,  I  rediscovered  the 
lessons  of  my  youth.  Life  was 
what  you  made  of  it.  You 
entertain  yourself.  You  give  and 
you  get. 

I  arrived  each  day  at  7:00  am 
and  left  at  6:30  pm.  What 
pleasure  to  be  back  at  the  lab 
bench,  molding  the  day's 
structure,  master  again  of  your 
time.  The  enthusiasm  and 
dedication  of  these  young 
colleagues,  these  adventurers, 
was  contagious.  The  place  was 
alive. 

My  whole  vision  of  life  seemed 
to  refocus.  The  local  eateries 
weren't  great,  but  they  were 
relaxing.  I  took  the  leisure  of 
shopping  at  lunch  —  I  hadn't 
done  that  in  years  —  browsing 
through  the  local  bookstores 
and  watching  an  area  of 
Cambridge  become 
rehabilitated.  I  observed  the 


people  on  the  streets,  their 
strange  antics,  their  love 
games.  The  freedom  to  work/ 
play  12  hoursaday  without  a 
faculty  meeting,  without 
committee  meetings  and  the 
bureaucratic  chores  that  fall  to 
tenured  faculty  at  the  home 
institution.  I  regained  the 
inquisitiveness  of  youth,  their 
daring  and  the  abandonment  of 
oneself  to  one's  pleasures,  in 
this  case,  molecular  biology. 

The  year  was  unbelievably 
successful.  What  luck!  I  was  a 
member  of  the  team  who  found 
the  sought-after  receptor, 
digging  out  one  piece  of  DNA 
lost  among  a  million  others  — 
a  needle  in  a  haystack  —  but 
we  found  it.  DNA  directs  the 
synthesis  of  a  hormone 
receptor  that  causes  the 
production  of  red  blood  cells, 
and  this  discovery  will  have 
serious  consequences  towards 
our  understanding  of  various 
types  of  anemia.  Fun  that  paid 
off. 

Now  I  am  back  in  harness  at 
Brandeis  with  a  new  attitude. 
My  sabbatical  reinforced  the 
simple  facts  of  life  for  me, 
especially  in  my  scientific  role. 
Think,  plan,  experiment  and  try 
to  pry  the  secrets  of  nature 
away  from  the  jealous 
protector.  Looking  at  the  world 
from  the  bottom  offers  exciting 
possibilities,  no  restraints.  Play 
out  your  imagination, 
experiment  —  have  fun.  It's 
not  humiliating  to  say  "I 
haven't  a  clue,  but  let's  try  this 
ridiculous  experiment  anyway." 
So  I  can  now  say  I  have  again 
found  my  roots  —  not  my 
familial  roots,  but  the  roots  that 
have  made  my  life  an  exciting 
game.  I'm  hooked  on  science 
—  you  won't  find  me  dabbling 
in  university  politics  again.  ■ 
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An  Economist's 
Perspective  on  China 


by  Gary  H.  Jefferson 


As  an  analyst  of  China's  economic  transition 
and  student  of  the  pohtical  dimension  of 
economic  reform,  I  was  fortunate  to  have 
observed  firsthand  the  protests  in  Beijing  last 
May.  I  left  Beijing  four  days  before  the  bloody 
crackdown  in  Tiananmen  Square  on  the  last 
of  four  trips  spanning  a  12-month  period. 
These  visits  included  a  survey  of  20 
enterprises  in  central  China,  a  second  survey 
of  another  20  enterprises  under  the  auspices 
of  the  World  Bank  and  two  research  visits  to 
the  Chinese  Academy  of  Social  Sciences. 
Since  that  tragic  event  last  May,  I  have  tried 
to  assess  what  role  the  economic  reforms 
played  in  the  protests  and  to  evaluate  the 
future  of  reform  in  what  experts  in  the  field 
refer  to  as  "the  new  environment." 

The  chief  architect  of  China's  economic 
reform  was  Deng  Xiaoping,  who,  after 
emerging  as  party  leader  in  1977,  engineered 
a  far-reaching  set  of  reforms  designed  to  raise 
economic  efficiency  and  living  standards. 
Deng's  initiative  followed  a  decade  of 
cultural  revolution,  which  had  decimated 
the  nation's  educational,  intellectual  and 
scientific  communities.  This  period  of 
political  turmoil  and  economic  stagnation 
severely  damaged  the  prestige  of  China's 
communist  party,  so  a  central  motive  of  the 
reform  program  was  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  party. 

Reform  was  timely  in  an  economic  as  well  as 
in  a  political  sense.  During  its  first  three 
decades,  China's  communist  leadership  had 
relied  upon  a  centrally  planned  Stalinist 
model  for  development,  a  model  that 
achieved  higher  living  standards  by 
mobilizing  ever-higher  rates  of  labor  force 
participation  and  national  savings.  After 
extolling  the  virtues  of  the  masses  and  a 
burgeoning  population  during  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  in  the  1970s,  China's  leadership 


mounted  an  aggressive  program  to  control 
population  growth  and  further  raise  living 
standards.  The  government  was 
conspicuously  successful  on  all  three  fronts 
—  raising  the  national  savings  rate  above  30 
percent,  inducting  women  and  the 
unemployed  into  the  workforce  and 
depressing  birth  rates  well  below  those  of 
countries  with  comparable  levels  of 
development. 

Brandeis  economics  majors  know  from  their 
study  of  Nobel  Prize-winner  Robert  Solow's 
neoclassical  growth  model  that  rising 
savings  rates  and  falling  birth  rates  lead  to 
more  capital  per  worker  and  rising  living 
standards.  But  there  are  limits  to  which 
savings  rates  can  be  pushed  up  and  birth 
rates  pushed  down.  By  the  late  1970s,  China 
had  clearly  approached  these  limits.  Further 
improvements  in  living  standards  required 
that  China's  farms  and  factories  become 
more  productive. 

In  1978,  as  part  of  a  strategy  that  sought  to 
raise  the  efficiency  of  Chinese  agriculture 
and  industry,  Deng  and  his  economic 
reformers  began  granting  material  incentives 
and  allowing  more  farm  products  and  some 
industrial  goods  to  be  distributed  on  markets 
rather  than  by  government  planners. 
Initially,  the  emphasis  of  the  reforms  was  on 
agriculture,  since  over  70  percent  of  China's 
workforce  were  farmers,  and  planners 
anticipated  that  reforms  in  this  sector  could 
yield  quick  and  substantial  benefits.  Under 
the  reforms,  local  officials  supervised  the 
conversion  of  communes  into  townships  and 
leased  out  individual  plots  previously  held 
by  the  communes  to  peasant  households.  As 
peasants  "self-marketed"  a  portion  of  their 
crops  and  increasingly  engaged  in  "sideline" 
activities,  such  as  furniture  making  and 
bicycle  repair,  rural  incomes  rose 
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Gary  Jefferson,  assistant 
professor  of  economics, 
has  taught  courses  in 
macroeconomics  and 
economic  development 
since  he  came  to 
Brandeisin  1984.  He 
earned  his  B.A.  at 
Dartmouth  College  and 
master's  degrees  from  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy  at  Tufts 
University  and  the 
London  School  of 
Economics.  He  served  as 
deputy  director  in  the 
Massachusetts  State 
Planning  Office  and  in 
Congress  as  staff  director 
of  the  International 
Development 
Subcommittee  of  the 
House  International 
Relations  Committee. 
Jefferson  earned  his  Ph.D. 
from  Yale  University 
where  his  research 
focused  on  productivity 
change  in  the  United 
States.  Fluent  in  Chinese, 
in  1986  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Chinese 
economy.  Since  then  he 
has  journeyed  to  China 
she  times,  including  a 
year  at  Wuhan 
University  as  a  Fulbright 
instructor  teaching 
development  economics, 
international  trade  and 
finance,  and 
econometrics.  Jefferson's 
research  has  been 
supported  by  various 
foundations,  including 
Br andeis'  Mazer  Fund, 
and  he  currently  directs  a 
World  Bank  research 
project  on  enterprise 
reform.  During  the  past 
year  he  visited  40 
Chinese  factories. 
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'The  open-door  policy 
has  been  a  two- 
edged  sword  for 
China's  leadership. 
Notions  of 
democracy  and 
political  reform  led 
to  student  protests  in 
1979, 1983  and  1987 
involving  issues 
similar  to  those  that 
erupted  last  spring." 
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dramatically.  Indeed,  China's  early 
experiment  with  rural  reform  has  been  a 
great  success  story  of  socialist  economic 
transition.  So  much  so  that  after  the  Soviet 
Union's  reform  program  got  off  to  a  faltering 
start,  observers  suggested  that,  like  Deng, 
Gorbachev  should  have  focused  his  initial 
efforts  on  agriculture  rather  than  the  more 
technically  and  bureaucratically  complicated 
industrial  sector. 

To  give  urban  industry  a  similar  stimulus, 
the  Chinese  government  in  1984  vigorously 
pushed  reform  in  the  urban  sector. 
Reformers  greatly  expanded  the  authority  of 
managers  to  retain  and  reinvest  profits, 
receive  bonuses  and  distribute  bonuses  to 
vk'orkers.  In  addition,  whereas  China's  state- 
owned  enterprises  had  previously  produced 
almost  exclusively  for  the  state  plan,  now 
these  enterprises,  which  currently  account 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  nation's 
industrial  output,  could  dispose  of  much  of 
their  output  and  procure  many  of  their 
material  inputs  on  markets  that  operate 
outside  the  plan. 

This  restructuring  created  a  dual  pricing 
system,  widely  viewed  as  a  practical 
necessity  to  ease  China's  transition  from  a 
planned  economy  to  a  market-oriented 
economy.  But  by  allowing  for  the  exchange 
of  identical  commodities  at  both 
administered  prices  and  market  prices,  dual 
pricing  has  created  serious  economic  and 
political  complications.  First,  government 
officials  who  manage  the  dual  pricing  system 
can  manipulate  both  administered  prices  and 
the  shares  of  within  plan  inputs  and  outputs 
bought  and  sold  at  these  administered  prices. 
By  manipulating  prices  and  within  plan 
shares,  bureaucrats  can  also  manipulate  the 
profitability  of  enterprises  under  their 
supervision.  Thus,  profits,  an  important 
source  of  investment  finance  and  bonuses 
and  normally  an  important  signal  to 
planners,  managers  and  banks,  are  often 
unreliable  measures  of  underlying  enterprise 
efficiency.  Moreover,  understanding  how 
much  control  local  bureaucrats  have  over 
profitability,  managers  divert  much  of  their 
energy  to  influencing  (read  negotiating, 
banqueting,  bribing)  local  officials  to  set 
favorable  input  and  output  prices  and 
favorable  tax  obhgations,  which,  like 
administered  prices,  are  also  set  on  an 
enterprise-by-enterprise  basis. 

The  potential  for  cornering  industrial 
commodities  at  their  administered  prices 


and  reselling  them  on  the  market  at  a  200  to 
300  percent  markup  has  invited  much  abuse. 
This  manipulation,  extensively  practiced  by 
party  officials  and  others  with  the  right 
connections,  has  become  widely  resented. 
The  Chinese  people  had  been  attracted  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  in  the  1940s 
because  of  its  favorable  comparison  with  the 
hopelessly  corrupt  regime  of  the 
Kuomintang.  But  official  abuse  of  the  dual 
pricing  system  has  tarnished  the  good 
reputation  of  the  Party.  During  my  visit  last 
May,  this  abuse,  more  than  any  other  single 
factor,  was  the  subject  of  bitter  complaint. 

A  second  aspect  of  reform  mismanagement 
that  has  caused  much  resentment  is  the 
buildup  of  inflation  during  the  past  two 
years.  Due  to  pent  up  demand  in  the 
economy,  the  freeing  of  prices  under  the  dual 
pricing  system  led  to  upward  pressure  on 
prices.  A  serious  general  inflation  would  not 
have  ensued  from  price  liberalization  alone 
had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  two 
additional  conditions  —  a  fiscal  deficit  and 
rapid  money  supply  growth. 

The  fiscal  deficit  resulted  from  the 
decentralization  of  various  administrative 
functions  under  the  economic  reform 
program.  When  local  governments  obtained 
the  authority  to  collect  certain  taxes,  they 
proceeded  to  make  deals  with  enterprises  to 
maximize  their  own  revenues  while  limiting 
the  amount  of  revenue  remitted  to  the 
center.  Large  fiscal  deficits  then  emerged  in 
the  national  budget  that  were  financed  by 
printing  money.  The  subsequent  run-up  of 
China's  money  supply  both  accommodated 
and  generated  inflationary  pressures 
resulting  from  freer  prices. 

Inflation  always  has  unkind  distributive 
effects;  in  this  case,  the  incomes  of  China's 
university  and  intellectual  community  were 
particularly  eroded,  since  their  wages  are 
fixed  by  the  state  and  not  supplemented  by 
bonuses  from  profitable  enterprises.  China's 
disenchanted  intellectuals  who  took  to  the 
streets  last  spring  were  partly  motivated  by 
the  visible  decline  in  their  incomes  relative 
to  those  of  taxi  drivers,  waitresses  at  joint 
venture  hotels  and  young  factory  workers 
who  can  participate  in  generous  bonuses. 

During  much  of  its  recent  history,  China  has 
attempted  to  exploit  foreign  science  while 
avoiding  the  "pollution"  of  Western  culture 
and  political  values.  The  notable  exception 
to  this  pattern  occurred  during  the  Cultural 
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let  me  first  admit 
that  I  tend  to  be 
more  optimistic 
about  tlie  impact  of 
tlie  first  decade  of 
economic  reform  in 
Clilna  than  many 
others  in  this  field." 


Revolution,  when  China  turned  its  back  on 
all  things  Western,  including  science  and 
technology,  and  persecuted  its  own 
intellectual  establishment  by  closing 
universities  and  sending  teachers, 
researchers  and  technicians  to  labor  in  the 
countryside.  When  China  emerged  in  the 
mid-1970s  from  this  period  of  isolation  and 
persecution  and  turned  its  attention  to 
economic  modernization,  the  country 
ironically  had  to  compensate  for  its  lost 
human  capital  by  leaning  heavily  upon  the 
West  for  technical  knowledge  and  training. 
Since  the  late  1970s,  the  Chinese  have 
dispatched  tens  of  thousands  of  students  to 
the  West  for  scientific  and  cultural  study  and 
exchange. 

The  open-door  policy  has  been  a  two-edged 
sword  for  China's  leadership.  Notions  of 
democracy  and  political  reform  led  to 
student  protests  in  1979,  1983  and  1987 
involving  issues  similar  to  those  that  erupted 
last  spring.  In  order  to  suppress  these 
demonstrations  during  the  past  decade, 
China's  government  has  had  to  tear  down 
Democracy  Wall  and  mount  campaigns 
against  "spiritual  pollution"  and  "bourgeois 
liberalization." 

So  it  was  that  the  perils  of  economic  reform 
—  corruption,  inflation  and  thirst  for 
political  reform  —  widened  the  sphere  of 
discontent  to  include  teachers,  researchers, 
bureaucrats,  workers  and  even  party 
members.  Against  this  political  and 
economic  background,  the  tentativeness  and 
bad  judgment  of  China's  political  leaders  last 
May,  aggravated  by  issues  of  leadership 
succession  and  the  distraction  of  a  full 
diplomatic  agenda,  including  the  first  official 
delegation  from  Taiwan  and  Gorbachev's 
visit,  led  to  a  succession  of  events  that  has 
dramatically  altered  the  situation  in  China 
and  dampened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  foreign 
community  to  travel  and  do  business  in 
China. 

Where  does  this  leave  China's  economic 
reforms?  Have  they  accomplished  much? 
Will  they  be  continued?  Let  me  first  admit 
that  I  tend  to  be  more  optimistic  about  the 
impact  of  the  first  decade  of  economic 
reform  in  China  than  many  others  in  this 
field.  Many  analysts  stress  the  effects  of  an 
overactive  bureaucracy,  such  as  I  have 
described  above,  the  persistence  of  the  "iron 
rice  bowl"  (guaranteed  employment  and 
social  services  for  workers  employed  by  the 
state)  and  the  corruption  and  inflation.  While 


accepting  the  existence  of  these  serious 
shortcomings  of  the  reform,  I  try  to  measure 
whether  Chinese  industry  has  become  more 
efficient  and  whether  enterprises  themselves 
are  increasingly  behaving  like  the  profit- 
seeking,  market-oriented  enterprises  about 
which  we  read  in  college  textbooks  and  as 
envisaged  by  China's  reformers. 

In  investigating  these  issues,  I  often 
collaborate  with  Chinese  economists, 
American  economists  and  the  World  Bank, 
which  has  become  heavily  involved  in 
helping  China's  economic  policymakers 
develop  policies  that  are  consistent  with 
China's  reform  objectives,  in  addition  to 
financing  specific  projects  deemed  important 
for  the  success  of  the  reforms.  As  well  as 
using  government  statistics,  I  directly  collect 
enterprise  data  such  as  the  40  on-site  factory 
visits  I  made  last  year  in  six  Chinese  cities. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article,  I  suggested 
that  by  the  late  1970s  China's  leadership  had 
run  out  of  room  in  its  efforts  to  mobilize 
more  savings  and  more  labor  force 
participation  and  to  lower  population 
growth.  To  raise  living  standards  further,  the 
government  had  to  emphasize  quality  and 
efficiency  improvements  over  simply 
increasing  the  quantity  of  inputs.  The 
statistical  evidence  shows  that  during  the 
1980s  China  began  to  achieve  the  efficiency 
gains  that  are  needed  to  continue  raising 
living  standards.  Within  the  industrial 
sector,  which  now  employs  nearly  as  many 
workers  as  the  combined  industrial 
workforces  of  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  labor  productivity  has 
been  rising  briskly  in  excess  of  seven  percent 
a  year  while  the  overall  efficiency  of  all 
inputs,  including  materials  and  energy,  has 
also  been  rising  although  at  a  much  slower 
pace.  What  is  surprising  is  not  that  overall 
productivity  growth  has  picked  up,  rather 
that  differences  in  the  performance  of 
individual  enterprises  and  industrial 
branches  are  so  great.  Why,  for  example,  has 
China's  machinery  industry  done  so  well, 
while  the  iron  and  steel  industry  has  turned 
in  an  average  performance  and  the  textile 
industry  is  almost  certainly  less  efficient 
now  than  a  decade  ago?  While  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  just  begun  to  sort  out  why  reform 
has  succeeded  in  some  areas  but  not  in 
others,  some  recently  completed  research 
does  point  to  sources  of  difference  in 
efficiency  gains. 
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'I  often  collaborate 
with  Chinese 
economists, 
American 

economists  and  the 
World  Bank,  which 
has  become  heavily 
involved  in  helping 
China's  economic 
policymakers 
develop  policies  that 
are  consistent  with 
China's  reform 
objectives,  in 
addition  to  financing 
specific  projects 
deemed  important 
for  the  success  of  the 
reforms." 


One  place  we  look  to  find  some  answers  is  at 
changes  in  labor  markets  and  labor- 
management  relations.  While  these  are 
among  the  least  reformed  aspects  of  China's 
industrial  system,  in  1986,  managers  did 
acquire  the  authority  to  reorganize  their 
workers  for  the  purpose  of  raising  labor's 
productivity.  One  such  case  is  Gao 
Shongshan,  director  of  the  large  state-owned 
Shenyang  Steel  Rolling  Mill.  Usmg  his 
authority  under  the  "optimal  labor 
combination"  program,  Gao  redesigned  his 
factory's  organization  chart,  rewrote  job 
descriptions,  picked  his  vice  directors  and 
gave  them  and  each  successive  level  of 
supervisors  the  authority  to  select  their  own 
staff  and  workers.  Those  not  chosen  at  the 
end  of  the  process  were  given  early 
retirement,  provided  a  golden  handshake  and 
opportunity  to  transfer  to  another  factory,  or 
given  the  resources  to  start  up  subsidiaries  of 
the  mill  for  producing  services  and  light 
manufactures,  such  as  the  toy  panda  I 
brought  home  for  my  daughters.  According 
to  Gao,  all  five  of  these  new  subsidiaries  are 
already  making  a  profit.  Our  research  on 
enterprises  in  Shenyang,  Wuhan,  Chengdu 
and  other  cities  indicates  that  enterprises 
implementing  the  optimal  labor  composition 
program  are  enjoying  substantial  gains  in 
labor  productivity  relative  to  enterprises  that 
have  not  yet  implemented  the  program. 

Important  efficiency  gains  have  also  resulted 
from  the  expanded  authority  of  China's 
factory  directors  to  retain  and  reinvest 
profits.  Our  sample  enterprises  show  that 
where  a  large  share  of  enterprise  investment 
comes  from  retained  earnings,  efficiency  of 
the  factory's  fixed  assets  has  risen  sharply  in 
contrast  to  enterprises  that  rely  more 
extensively  upon  either  government  loans  or 
bank  loans,  which  are  generally  directed  and 
often  subsidized  by  the  government.  Finally, 
we  also  find  evidence  that  under  the  dual 
pricing  system,  the  larger  the  share  of 
material  inputs  that  enterprises  buy  on  the 
market,  the  more  rapid  the  efficiency  of 
these  inputs  grows  relative  to  enterprises 
that  enjoy  guaranteed  supplies  of  materials 
at  administered  prices.  In  conclusion,  where 
Chinese  managers  are  given  more  discretion, 
they  appear  to  be  using  this  new  authority  to 
raise  the  efficiency  of  their  factories  in 
response  to  changing  prices  and  new  profit- 
making  opportunities. 

The  second  source  of  efficiency  gains  that  we 
observe  at  the  national  level  comes  from 
improved  allocations  of  capital  and  labor 


across  enterprises.  Previously,  under  central 
planning,  enterprises  were  assigned  new 
workers  and  new  investment  capital  with 
little  regard  to  how  efficiently  managers 
could  use  the  new  resources.  The  result  was 
that  returns  to  labor  and  capital  in  different 
industries  and  enterprises  sometimes  varied 
by  factors  of  20  or  30.  With  such  differences 
in  relative  factor  productivities,  labor 
compensation  had  to  be  based  on  socialist 
egalitarian  principles,  since  paying  workers 
according  to  their  contributions  to 
production  would  have  resulted  in  vast 
disparities  in  living  standards. 

A  central  virtue  of  the  market  system  is  that 
it  directs  resources  to  activities  that  promise 
relatively  high  returns.  For  example,  by 
increasing  the  supply  of  capital  to  an 
enterprise  that  uses  its  capital  efficiently, 
capital  becomes  more  abundant,  so  that  its 
unit  value  in  production  falls  and  the  returns 
it  generates  become  more  similar  to  those  of 
enterprises  with  average  levels  of  efficiency. 
Both  national  level  data  and  our  sample 
enterprise  data  show  that  returns  to  both 
capital  and  labor  have  become  strikingly 
more  equal.  Redirecting  workers  and 
investment  to  activities  that  are  generating 
relatively  high  returns  is  by  itself  an 
important  source  of  overall  growth  of 
efficiency. 

Where  is  China's  reform  program  going  in 
the  "new  environment"?  With  the  crushing 
of  the  democracy  movement,  some  of  the 
vitality  of  China's  economic  reform  program 
has  surely  been  extingtiished.  John  Maynard 
Keynes  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
"animal  spirits"  of  investors  as  a  driving 
force  behind  business  cycles.  Like  the  spirit 
of  the  demonstrators  in  Tiananmen  Square, 
the  bullish  animal  spirits  of  entrepreneurs 
and  investors  in  both  China  and  abroad  have 
become  casualties  of  the  crackdown.  The 
bloodshed  and  ensuing  repression  has 
exacted  immense  costs  in  terms  of  the  loss  of 
both  physical  and  human  capital.  The 
precipitous  dip  in  Hong  Kong's  stock  market 
following  the  crackdown  in  Tiananmen  and 
agitation  of  the  Colony's  entrepreneurial  and 
middle  classes  to  emigrate  are  leading 
indicators  of  how  much  less  wealth  China 
will  acquire  when  Hong  Kong  reverts  to 
China  in  1997.  Unifying  Taiwan  and  the 
mainland,  a  vision  previously  shared  on  both 
sides  of  the  strait,  may  be  all  but  dead. 
China's  drive  for  economic  modernization 
will  certainly  be  dealt  a  blow  by  the  further 
politicization  of  university  education  and 
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reduction  in  the  number  of  entering 
students.  Chinese  students  in  the  West  who 
witnessed  live  television  coverage  of  blood 
shed  in  and  about  Tiananmen  Square  are 
loathe  to  return  with  their  precious  skills. 
For  reform-minded  officials  and  able 
managers,  caution  now  takes  precedent  over 
innovation.  Among  workers  and  local 
bureaucrats  who  sympathized  with  the 
protesters  and  are  now  spending  two 
afternoons  a  week  in  forced  political  study, 
subtle  forms  of  sabotage  in  the  factory  and 
evasion  of  orders  from  above  will  become 
more  pervasive. 

Even  before  the  events  of  this  past  spring, 
inflation,  which  had  accelerated  to  levels  of 
30  percent  or  more,  required  the  government 
to  curtail  economic  growth  and  the  pace  of 
reform.  With  or  without  the  demonstrations 
last  spring  and  subsequent  repression,  this 
year's  growth  would  have  fallen  by  half  or 
more  from  rates  exceeding  10  percent 
achieved  during  the  heady  days  of  reform,  a 
point  that  is  likely  to  be  lost  on  the  Western 
media  as  it  reports  on  the  economy's  post- 
Tiananmen  difficulties.  The  big  question 
concerns  whether  China's  leadership  can 
achieve  macroeconomic  balance  and  fiscal 
balance  and  once  it  has  whether  it  will 
continue  its  quest  for  reform,  efficiency  and 
a  greatly  enlarged  role  in  the  world  economy. 

China's  leadership  is  unlikely  to  turn  its 
back  on  economic  reform.  Ten  to  15  years  of 
open-door  policy  has  already  dramatically 
altered  China's  economic  and  cultural 
landscape.  As  a  share  of  GNP,  China's  trade 
substantially  exceeds  that  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
economy  now  depends  upon  extensive 
imports  and  exports.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  the  equipment  installed  in  China's 
state  industry  during  the  1980s  has  come 
from  abroad.  Its  operation  depends  both  on 
imports  of  crucial  technical  support  and 
spare  parts  as  well  as  raw  materials  for  the 
production  of  the  consumer  and  industrial 
goods  that  China  in  turn  must  sell  on 
international  markets  to  pay  for  these 
imports.  Closing  the  open  door  would 
impose  intolerable  levels  of  unemployment 
and  huge  losses  within  the  nation's 
burgeoning  export-oriented  sector.  On  the 
other  hand,  freezing  or  rolling  back  the 
reforms  while  the  door  remains  open  will 
result  in  rising  trade  deficits,  as  imports 
outstrip  stagnant  exports,  and  the  growth  of 
unsustainable  disparities  in  efficiency,  as 
labor  and  capital  abandon  the  unreformed 


sectors  in  pursuit  of  higher  wages  and  profits 
in  the  reformed  sectors. 

China's  leadership  will  find  it  difficult  to 
turn  its  back  on  reform  because  expectations 
of  rising  living  standards  and  expanded 
consumer  choice  have  become  so  deeply 
engrained.  In  1978,  when  Deng  Xiaoping 
came  to  the  United  States,  he  arranged  for 
Chinese  television  to  cover  his  visit  and  to 
introduce  the  Chinese  audience  to  the  world 
of  American  consumerism.  This,  Deng 
thought,  would  motivate  Chinese  workers 
and  also  help  to  develop  China's  backward 
consumer  goods  sector  and  restore  party 
prestige.  Since  then,  demand  for 
refrigerators,  video  recorders,  microwave 
ovens  and  new  producer  technologies  has 
surged  well  beyond  expectations.  On  the 
heels  of  economic  reform,  popular 
consumption  of  Western  music,  culture  and 
new  ideas  of  governance  has  overtaken 
China's  leadership.  Popular  discontents  and 
new  visions  reach  beyond  the  desire  for 
political  stability  and  a  full  bowl  of  rice  that 
sufficed  when  the  People's  Republic  was 
established  40  years  ago. 

In  the  eyes  of  China's  leadership,  the  goose 
of  economic  reform  lays  both  golden  eggs 
and  eggs  that  hatch  disagreeable  economic 
expectations  and  political  dissent.  The  goose 
may  get  a  beating  for  her  persistence  in 
laying  these  noxious  eggs,  but  the  leadership 
knows  that  without  the  golden  eggs,  its  own 
political  survival  will  be  yet  more  precarious 
than  it  already  is.  ■ 


W 
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A  Chinese  Student 
Speaks  through  Poetry 


A  doctoral  student  in 
English  at  Bzandeis,  poet 
Xuefei  fin  has  traveled 
far  from  bis  home  in 
Jinan,  China,  arriving 
here  four  years  ago. 
Although  he  descended 
from  a  family  of  scholars, 
his  father  was  a  career 
army  officer.  He  grew  up 
during  the  Cultural 
Revolution:  as  a 
youngster,  he  didn't  have 
books  to  read,  because 
the  Red  Guards  burned 


them.  After  five  years  as 
an  enlistee  in  the 
People's  Liberation  Army 
and  then  working  for  the 
railroad,  he  was  among 
the  fust  generation  of 
students  to  go  to  college 
after  the  Revolution,  and 
began  studying  English  at 
age  22  at  Heilongjiang 
University.  A  student  of 
American  literature,  his 
American  professors 
encouraged  him  to  study 
in  the  United  States. 
Upon  arriving  in  the 
Boston  area,  fin  was 
startled  by  the  prosperity 
and  American  attitudes 


toward  sexuality  and 
nature,  but  most  of  all  by 
people's  interest  in 
themselves,  which  he 
views  as  a  positive  trait. 
He  believes  that  English 
is  a  superior  poetic 
language  and  v^rrites  for 
Americans  and  others  to 
help  them  understand 
"the  inner  life  of  the 
Chinese  people. "  fin 
hopes  to  return  to  China 
someday.  He  uses  the  pen 
name,  Ha  Jin. 


Because  We  Dare  Not  Be  Ambitious 


Our  Date  on  the  Bridge 


Ha  Jin  wrote  these  poems    We  were  all  tame  children 

in  1987.  .,  ,    ,        .      . 

with  modest  aspirations. 

That  morning 

when  our  teacher  called  our  names 

we  stood  up  and  answered  timidly: 

when  we  grew  up  we  wanted  to  be 

a  soldier,  a  teacher, 

a  worker,  or  a  peasant. 

But  you  unscrupulously  declared: 

"My  ideal  is  to  be 

the  President  of  our  country." 

Our  teacher  was  scared  out  of  her  wits, 
and  we  all  burst  into  laughter. 
Even  you  too  laughed 
like  a  little  cock  standing  on  a  granary 
greeting  a  big  rising  sun. 

The  following  day  you  were  assigned 

to  light  the  stove  in  our  classroom 

for  the  whole  winter. 

For  many  years  we  would  call  you 
"President  Wang," 

and  gossip  behind  you, 
"He  is  the  greatest  ass." 


Although  I  am  a  handsome  girl 

and  well-known  in  our  province 

as  the  leader  of  "The  Iron  Girl  Team," 

I  will  not  be  anyone's  wife. 

The  pains  and  toil  I  have  been  suffering 

must  not  be  passed  down  to  my  children 

who  shall  not  come  into  this  world. 

The  labor  of  the  go-between  is  useless 
though  I  did  come  to  this  bridge  to  meet  you 
so  as  not  to  disappoint  my  parents. 
You  welcomed  me  without  a  greeting. 
I  know  you  know  my  mind. 
Let  us  stand  together  and  be  silent 
watching  the  cold  deep  water 
flowing  beneath  our  feet. 

Our  dumb  show  has  lasted  for  half  an  hour. 
If  you  jump  into  the  river 

I  will  join  you  there. 
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A  Forced  March 


In  the  white  tranquil  world 

we  walked  40  miles  a  day 

with  guns,  baggage,  food, 

and  even  a  70  lb.  transmitter. 

We  had  only  one  horse 

loaded  with  our  field  cauldrons. 

Twelve  girls  went  with  us. 

They  carried  medical  boxes  and  telephones. 

One  night,  after  a  whole  day's  journey, 

we  started  a  forced  march. 

We  ran  like  a  large  pack  of  roe  deer 

hunted  by  leopards.  On  the  road 

were  scattered  our  mittens,  mugs  and  toothbrushes. 

The  girls  were  exhausted  and  could  not  move. 

We  dragged  them  like  hauling 

weeping  sheep  into  a  slaughter-house. 

Only  warm  breaths  came  out  of  their  mouths 

with  groaning  words,  "drop  —  me  — 

Let  —  me  —  die  —  " 

We  ran  5  miles  m  53  minutes. 


Modern  Chinese  Poetry 
According  to  Ha  Jin 


How  can  I  congratulate  you 

on  your  sister's  joining  the  army? 


Ha  Jin,  although  he 
comes  from  a  country 
with  a  long  tradition  of 
poetry,  has  chosen  to 
write  in  English  because, 
"I  have  to  survive  as  a 
writer,  and  there  is  no 
way  for  me  to  publish  in 
Chinese,"  he  insists. 

In  talking  about  the  zig- 
zag course  of  modern 
Chinese  poetry,  he 
explains  that  the  modem 
movement  began  in  the 
1920s,  when  a  talented 
group  of  poets  left  off 
composing  classical 
poetry,  a  mode  that  had 
been  entrenched, 


virtually  unchanged,  in 
Chinese  culture  from  the 
time  of  the  T'ang  dynasty 
(618-906),  These  writers 
who  had  been  educated  in 
Western  countries 
dropped,  for  the  first 
time,  the  ancient  Chinese 
language  and  switched  to 
the  vernacular  as  they 
grafted  Western  modes  of 
expression  to  the  spoken 
Chinese  language.  "The 
classical  poetry  was 
highly  stylized  and 
formulaic  with  elaborate 
rhyme  schemes.  It 
avoided  metaphor  and 
aimed  to  put  the  reader 
directly  in  touch  with 
reality,"  says  Jin.  As  for 
subject  matter,  "the 
classical  poets  regarded 
their  own  personal 


sensitivities  as  trivial. 
People  were  interesting  to 
the  classicists  only  as 
figures  who  populated  the 
national  landscape  and 
moved  within  an 
historical  context.  The 
modern  poets,  who  were 
well-read  in  Western 
poetry,  swept  away  all 
that  and  began  to  use 
devices  dear  to  European 
and  American  poets  such 
as  metaphor,  imagery  and 
free  verse."  Now  they 
strived  to  center  on 
personal  emotions 
instead  of  writing 
ethnography.  "They 
succeeded  in  creating  a 


new  and  fine  body  of 
work  that  by  the  1930s 
had  established  itself  in 
the  poetic  discourse," 
asserts  Jin. 

The  progress  of  modern 
poetry  in  China  has  been 
interrupted  constantly  by 
political  upheaval.  Jin 
comments  that  "with  the 
establishment  of  the 
Communist  government 
in  1949,  poetry  served  the 
new  order  and  in  so  doing 
lost  its  creative  thrust." 
However,  translations 
into  Chinese  of  Western 
writers  continued  to 
circulate  as  did  the  poetry 
of  the  Chinese  writers  of 
the  pre-World  War  H 
period.  But  during  the 
destruction  let  loose  by 
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An  Editor  Meets  His  Former  Girlfriend 
in  a  Fish  House 


If  I  could  tell  you  a  lie  it  would  do. 

It  was  the  truth  that  destroyed. 

If  I  had  an  oily  tongue 

or  you  had  distorting  ears 

it  might  also  do.  What  bad  luck, 

I  was  doomed  to  say  it 

and  you  were  doomed  to  hear 

that  you  could  never  be  Mrs.  Thatcher, 

a  strong  woman,  as  you  dreamed  to  be, 

with  great  power  and  also  a  happy  family. 

Today  I  am  lining  up  to  buy  some  fish 
and  you  are  lining  up  too 
with  your  baby  in  your  arms 
to  buy  your  portion  of  hairtail. 
It  is  not  easy  to  have  a  good  Spring  Festival. 
'Why  don't  you  find  a  place  to  rest  yourself.  Ling? 
I  can  stand  in  the  line  for  you. 
When  it's  your  turn  I'll  let  you  know. 
Give  me  your  basket." 

How  sound  the  baby  is  asleep! 

It  could  be  mine. 

If  only  I  could  tell  you  a  lie. 


iVIy  Kingdom 

When  we  played  house 

you  all  assigned  me  to  be  the  king 

since  there  wasn't  another  boy  among  us. 

But  I  was  a  small  clumsy  king 

who  did  not  know  how  to  conduct  myself  imperially, 

or  how  to  rule  my  harem  in  our  dormitory, 

or  how  to  treat  the  queen  differently  from  the  concubines, 

or  how  to  command  all  the  amazons  to  defend  our  building, 

or  how  to  employ  my  maids 

to  look  after  my  food  and  my  bed. 

Yet  I  was  the  king, 

a  small  peacock  in  a  large  flock. 

My  kingdom  was  a  little  paper  ship 

launched  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  sank  every  minute, 

but  It  went  down  slowly  for  many  years, 

and  none  of  us  was  aware  of  its  sinking. 

It  disintegrated  step  by  step 

losing  you  one  after  another 

who  swam  away  from  my  ship 

and  changed  mto  the  mermaids 

serving  the  Dragon  of  Fate  in  the  Water  Palace 

until  finally  my  princess  deserted  her  boyish  father 

until  at  the  bottom  of  the  dark  sea 

I  was  crawling  as  a  lonely  crab. 


the  Cultural  Revolution 
between  1966  and  1976, 
the  Red  Guards  burned 
the  books:  poetry  was 
almost  entirely  lost  in  its 
printed  form.  In  the  late 
1970s,  the  writing  of 
poetry  was  resumed,  as 
people  passed  around 
hand-written  pages  of  the 
latest  work.  Jm  recalls 
with  irony  that  "some 
writers  actually  became 
famous  without  ever 
having  been  published, 
their  work  was 
distributed  solely  on 
handwritten  sheets  of 
paper." 


In  the  recent  decade, 
poets  are  again  writing  in 
China,  but  according  to 
Jin,  the  young  poets  are 
laboring  under  many 
handicaps.  "First  of  all, 
they  have  not  been 
educated  in  the  West 
though  they  try  hard  to 
learn  from  Western 
poetry.  Nor  for  that 
matter,  have  they  been 
well  educated  in  their 
own  modern  tradition  of 
poetry,  so  great  was  the 
rupture  caused  by  the 
Cultural  Revolution. 
They  have  no  links 
outside  of  China.  Few 
works  of  foreign  poets  are 
circulating  in  translation 
there  since  translators  are 
trained  by  the 


government  to  be 
interpreters  and  are  not 
competent  in  the 
language  of  poetry,"  he 
says.  If  you  consider  also 
that  few  poets  writing  in 
China  today  can  read 
foreign  languages,  it 
becomes  clear  that  there 
are  multiple  barriers  that 
stunt  the  growth  of 
modern  Chinese  poetry. 


Jin  is  intrigued  by  a 
relatively  new 
phenomenon.  "In  1981, 
many  Chinese  students 
once  again  began  to  study 
abroad.  With  the 
crackdown  last  spring, 
many  young  writers  have 
escaped  to  the  West,  and 
thousands  cannot  return 
to  China  in  the 
immediate  future.  That 
means  there  is  an  exiled 
community  of  Chinese 
poets  in  the  West  who  are 
writing  poetry.  I  am  eager 
to  see  how  their  work 
takes  shape  over  the  span 
of  time." 

The  Editor 
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>l  Death 
in  the  Delta: 


by  James  Oliver  Horton,  Ph.D.'73 


In  August  of  1955,  Emmett  Till,  a 
black  teenager  from  Chicago,  went 
south  to  visit  relatives  in 
Tallahatchie  county,  Mississippi. 
During  his  stay  he  and  several  of 
his  cousins  drove  to  the  Delta  town 
of  Money  where,  on  a  dare.  Till 
allegedly  flirted  with  and  possibly 
whistled  at  Carolyn  Bryant,  a  white 
female  storekeeper.  Later  that 
night  Till  was  abducted  from  the 
home  of  Moses  Wright,  his  grand 
uncle,  by  Roy  Bryant,  Carolyn's 
husband,  and  Bryant's  half  brother, 
J.W.  Milam.  Three  days  later  Till's 
mutilated  body  was  found  in  the 
Tallahatchie  River. 

This  brutal  murder  shocked  the 
nation  at  a  time  when  the  postwar 
civil  rights  movement  was 
becoming  a  major  factor  in 
American  political  and  social  life. 
A  year  earlier  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  Brown  decision,  had  struck 
down  the  legal  foundation  of 
segregation  by  declaring  that  the 
separate  but  equal  doctrine,  which 
had  defined  race  relations  in  the 
South  since  the  start  of  the 
century,  was  unconstitutional.  The 
South  reacted  with  defiance  and 
public  determination  that 
segregation  would  always  be  a  fact 
of  life  in  that  region  regardless  of 
the  Court's  ruling.  Of  all  southem 
states  Mississippi  had  the 
reputation  for  being  the  most 
intransigent,  and  within 
Mississippi  the  Delta  region  was 
seen  as  the  most  committed  to 
white  supremacy.  This  was  the 
backdrop  against  which  the  drama 
of  Emmett  Till's  murder  was  cast. 

In  his  book  A  Death  in  the  Delta: 
The  Story  of  Emmett  Till  (The  Free 
Press,  New  York,  1988)  Stephen  J. 
Whitfield  tells  the  story  of  this 
crime  and  its  meaning  for  race 
relations  in  American  society  and 
for  the  burgeoning  civil  rights 
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movement  of  the  1950s  and  1960s. 
Of  all  the  more  than  3,000  blacks 
lynched  in  the  South  since 
Emancipation,  Whitfield  correctly 
observed,  Emmett  Till  is  the  only 
name  widely  known.  This 
lynching,  above  all  others  struck  a 
generation  of  whites  and  blacks  at 
a  time  when  many  Americans  were 
deciding  that  racial  integration  was 
both  possible  and  worth  a  personal 
sacrifice  to  achieve.  Most  of  us  in 
Till's  age  cohort  can  remember 
when  we  first  learned  of  this  grisly 
event.  For  Whitfield  the  news  came 
through  the  pages  of  Look 
magazine  while  waiting  for  a  piano 
lesson  to  begin.  Wherever  the  news 
reached  us,  it  served  to  bind  us  in  a 
common  generational  experience. 
A  Death  in  the  Delta  is  an 
important  book  not  only  because  it 
is  thoroughly  researched  and 
sensitively  written,  not  only 
because  it  broadens  our 
understanding  of  race  relations  in 
the  pre-civil  rights  South,  and  not 
only  because  it  forces  us  to 
consider  the  links  between  gender 
and  race  and  the  madequacy  of  our 
judicial  system  in  the  face  of  strong 
social  and  political  pressure,  but 
also  because  it  gives  an  entire 
generation  a  point  of  connection  to 
a  common  history. 

Save  for  its  horrible  conclusion, 
Till's  experience  was  not  unique. 
His  was  the  first  generation  in 
which  substantial  numbers  of 
America's  blacks  were  born  and 
reared  outside  of  the  South.  This 
was  a  generation  of  children  who 
returned  to  their  parents' 
birthplace  to  visit  relatives  in  an 
environment  different  from  that  in 
which  they  were  socialized.  Their 
unfamiliarity  with  southern  racial 
etiquette  often  confused  white 
southerners  and  sometimes  put 
northern  black  visitors  and  their 
southern  relatives  in  danger.  Most 


black  northerners  of  our  generation 
were  children  of  southern-born 
parents.  Many  identify  with  the 
strangeness  that  Till  felt  in  the 
South.  Most  have  stories  to  tell 
illustrating  their  own  experience 
with  the  unfamiliar  and  foreboding 
South  of  the  1950s. 

It  was  Monday  morning  when  my 
family  got  the  word  about  the 
death  of  Emmett  Till.  I  was  barely 
two  years  younger  than  he  and  in 
the  South  for  one  of  the  first  times 
that  I  was  old  enough  to  remember. 
My  mother  was  particularly 
disturbed  by  the  incident  and  spent 
most  of  the  morning  counseling  me 
on  "being  careful,"  a  nonspecific 
term  that  at  the  time  I  took  to 
mean  watching  out  for  traffic  on 
unfamiliar  country  roads.  My 
grandfather,  whose  home  we  were 
visiting,  charged  my  older  cousins 
with  the  task  of  looking  out  for  me. 
'Bobby  (my  childhood  nickname 
with  no  logical  connection  to  my 
given  name)  is  not  used  to  the  ways 
down  here,"  my  grandfather 
explained  to  my  oldest  cousin, 
Hayward.  "You  make  sure  that  he 
stays  out  of  trouble."  Hayward, 
three  or  four  years  my  senior,  was 
not  overjoyed  to  be  burdened  with 
the  responsibility  of  watching  over 
a  strange  outsider,  a  dumb  Yankee 
relative,  but  he  dutifully  followed 
grandfather's  instructions. 

Emmett  Till,  called  Bobo  by  his 
family  and  friends,  came  south  to 
the  Mississippi  Delta  that  year  by 
train  the  same  week  that  my 
family  and  I  drove  south  from  New 
Jersey  to  visit  my  grandparents;  he 
on  Wednesday,  we  the  next  Friday. 
He  reversed  the  route  down  the 
Mississippi  River  that  thousands  of 
black  migrants  had  begun  traveling 
to  Chicago  since  before  the  First 
World  War.  This  important  part  of 
the  "great  migration,"  as  historians 


later  called  it  continued  through 
the  thirties  and  beyond  World  War 
II.  After  the  war,  the  South  Side  of 
Chicago  was  filled  with  black 
children  whose  parents  had  made 
the  trek.  For  this  progeny  of  the 
northern  city,  the  South  was  a 
place  of  grandparents  and  distant 
relatives;  the  place  that  parents 
called  "home."  By  the  1950s  my 
father  had  lived  in  the  North  for 
almost  a  generation,  but  we  all 
knew  that  when  he  spoke  of 
"home"  he  was  not  referring  to 
Newark.  When  Till  and  I  reversed 
the  northward  journey  of  our 
parents  I  took  the  eastern  route  to 
the  "tar  heel"  region  of  eastern 
North  Carolina. 

Like  many  of  us  of  northern  and 
urban  background,  Bobo  probably 
found  his  southern  relatives 
strangely  timid  and  slightly  slower 
in  movement  and  speech  than 
friends  back  home  "up  North." 
Like  many  northerners,  I  associated 
this  nonaggressive  style  of  action 
with  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the 
place,  and  I  rapidly  grew  impatient 
with  what  I  took  to  be  slow 
wittedness.  Bobo's  southern 
cousins  described  him  as  one  who 
sought  to  be  the  center  of  attention 
and  a  smart  dresser  who  "liked  to 
be  seen."  All  this  sounds  very 
familiar.  I  remember  my  southern 
cousins  asking  me  to  authenticate 
a  story  they  had  heard  about  blacks 
up  North  wearing  $100  suits  (an 
unbelievably  expensive  price  for 
the  time).  Although  I  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  such  a 
thing,  I  stretched  reality  enough 
not  only  to  verify  the  story  but 
even  to  expand  it  to  include  $50 
shoes.  Bobo  probably  found,  as  I 
did,  that  southern  blacks  at  the 
time  seemed  to  expect  and  to  want 
their  northern  relatives  to  have 
such  tales.  He  also  probably  found 
that  at  the  same  time,  they  seemed 
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to  resent  the  superior  air  that  these 
stories  suggested. 

Bobo  seemed  peculiar  to  his 
southern  kin  in  other  ways.  He  was 
likely  to  respond  to  southern 
whites  with  "yeah"  or  "naw" 
instead  of  the  more  traditionally 
acceptable  "yes  sir"  or  "no  sir."  In 
this  It  is  likely  that  Bobo  was  not 
seeking  to  confront  southern 
tradition  but  was  simply  acting  and 
speaking  out  of  habit.  Most  of  us, 
unfamiliar  with  this  convention  of 
linguistic  deference,  did  the  same. 
During  the  week  of  Till's  murder,  I 
visited  a  drugstore  in  Zebulon, 
North  Carolina,  a  few  miles  from 
my  grandfather's  farm,  to  purchase 
film  for  a  new  camera  I  had 
received  for  this  southern  vacation. 
Upon  entering  the  store,  I  walked 
to  the  counter,  attended  by  an 
elderly  white  man,  and  simply 
asked,  "Do  you  have  film  for  this?" 
I  found  his  reaction  puzzling.  The 
man  looked  at  me  and  said  not  a 
word.  This  served  to  confirm  many 


of  my  northern-bred  stereotypes 
about  southern  slowness,  and  thus, 
in  the  most  tolerant  tone  a  12-year- 
old  could  muster,  I  repeated  the 
question  —  very  slowly.  This  time 
there  was  a  response  but  not  to  the 
question  asked.  "Where  you  all 
from,  boy?"  the  man  asked.  Again, 
assuming  that  this  was  a  problem 
of  short  attention  span  and  an 
inability  to  focus,  I  explained 
briefly  that  I  was  from  New  Jersey, 
that  I  was  in  North  Carolina  on  a 
short  visit,  and  that  I  would  very 
much  like  to  get  film  for  my 
camera  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
be  on  my  way. 

At  this  point,  I  noticed  that  my 
cousins,  who  had  initially  been 
standing  beside  me  at  the  counter, 
were  by  now  standing  at  the  front 
of  the  store  near  the  door;  strange, 
but  no  more  strange  than  many 
other  things  I  was  encountering  in 
this  exotic  place.  Finally,  after 
more  of  what  I  considered 
irrelevant  and  time-wasting 
conversation,  I  got  my  film  and 
left.  Later  Hayward  lectured  me  on 
the  proper  way  to  speak  to  white 
people  and  said  that  in  the  future 
he  would  do  my  talking  for  me.  I 
was  totally  confused  by  this  and 
certainly  could  not  imagine 
Hayward  speaking  for  me  under 
any  circumstances.  Like  Bobo,  I 
was  only  vaguely  familiar  with 
many  of  these  southern  racial 
conventions.  It  never  occurred  to 
me,  however,  that  anyone  really 
took  them  seriously  or  that  my 
actions  might  be  uncomfortable, 
even  dangerous  for  my  relatives 
who  would  remain  in  the  South 
long  after  my  two-week  southern 
experience  was  over. 

Bobo's  fatal  mistake  was  in 
crossing  the  racial/sexual  line  in 
his  encounter  with  Carolyn  Bryant. 
Apparently  the  challenge  by  his 
cousins  that  spurred  his  action 
came  in  part  out  of  their  reaction  to 
the  boastfulness  and 
condescending  attitude  of  their 
northern  kin.  Till  carried  a  picture 
of  a  white  girl  in  his  wallet  and 
bragged  that  she  was  his  Chicago 
girlfriend.  True  or  not,  this  was  a 
boast  not  likely  to  go  uncontested 
by  those  who  understood  the 
possible  consequences  of  what  was 
for  them  a  ridiculously  unlikely 
claim.  So  it  was  on  that  Saturday 
evening  outside  the  Bryant  store 
the  northern  visitor  was  taunted  by 
those  who  did  not  believe  his 
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stories.  "Hey,  there's  a  white  girl  in 
that  store  there,"  mocked  one  of 
the  cousins,  "I  bet  you  won't  go  in 
there  and  talk  to  her."  Bobo, 
refusing  to  lose  face,  took  the  dare, 
probably  never  fully  realizing  the 
gravity  of  such  a  transgression  in 
that  place,  at  that  time. 

Till's  situation  proved  more  deadly 
than  my  experience.  Although  it 
may  not  have  occurred  to  me  that 
the  penalty  for  such  an  act  was 
likely  to  be  death,  I  understood 
from  growing  up  in  Newark  that 
there  was  a  real  peril  in  reckless 
behavior.  Yet,  my  caution  would 
have  been  based  on  the  woman's 
age  (Carolyn  Bryant  was  21,  which 
at  12  I  labeled  adult)  as  much  as  on 
her  race.  I  was,  however,  not 
reluctant  to  exchange  looks  and 
words  with  a  white  girl  who  was 
about  my  age  as  we  sat  waiting  for 
our  respective  adult  guardians.  We 
shared  a  common  boredom  and 
adjoining  spaces  in  the  parking  lot 
in  Zebulon's  newest  "plaza."  Again 
my  action  shocked  and  angered  my 
cousins  who  understood  the 
possible  consequences  of  even  this 
most  innocuous  situation.  "You 
could  get  killed  for  that,"  Hayward 
scolded  me.  Years  later  I  thought  of 
the  irony  of  his  warning,  but  at  the 
time  I  assumed  it  to  be  part  of  the 
general  timidity  with  which  I  was 
beginning  to  lose  patience  by  the 
middle  of  the  second  week  of  my 
visit. 

It  was  that  growing  intolerance 
that  led  to  my  most  direct  and,  in 
retrospect,  my  most  serious  brush 
with  the  consequences  of  my 
ignorance.  We  were  returning  from 
the  store  at  the  crossroads  about  a 
mile  from  my  grandfather's  farm. 
There  were  five  of  us,  three  of  my 
relatives  and  one  of  their  friends 
from  a  neighboring  farm.  We  were 
all  about  the  same  age,  Hayward 
slightly  older  than  the  others  and  I 
the  youngest.  As  we  walked  along 
the  road  two  white  teenage  boys 
drove  by  in  a  brightly  colored 
convertible.  As  the  car  passed,  the 
passenger  yelled  something  I  did 
not  hear  but  was  certainly  a  racial 
insult.  Before  I  knew  what  was 
happening,  Hayward  yelled  back 
several  insulting  comments  about 
the  passenger's  sister  and  mother.  I 
was  shocked  at  Hayward's 
boldness.  After  all  his  warnings  to 
me,  how  could  he  challenge  a 
white  boy  so  directly?  Later  I 
realized  that  he  was  as  surprised  as 


I.  As  I  began  to  feel  the  full  effect  of 
my  growing  pride  in  his  action,  the 
car  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  and 
began  to  back  up.  As  I  watched,  my 
cousins  and  their  friend  turned  and 
ran  for  the  woods  leaving  me 
standing  at  the  side  of  the  road 
alone.  Apparently,  they  were  not 
aware  that  I  had  remained  behind, 
for  they  ran  on  for  a  few  yards 
before  discovering  that  I  was  not 
there.  Immediately  they  started 
calling  to  me  to  follow  them,  but 
by  now  my  patience  had  run  out. 

In  what  seemed  like  hours,  but 
what  must  have  been  just  a  few 
seconds,  I  decided  that  this  was  as 
good  a  time  as  any  to  assert  my 
rights.  I  was,  after  all,  not  really 
involved  in  the  exchange  of  words, 
and  I  had  as  good  a  right  as  anyone 
to  walk  along  a  public  road.  No  one 
that  I  respected  in  my  Newark 
neighborhood  would  turn  tail  in 
this  situation,  especially  given  the 
fact  that  if  my  group  backed  me, 
which  I  was  sure  they  would  when 
they  saw  my  intention,  there 
would  be  five  of  us  to  only  two  of 
them.  Hayward  was  big  enough  to 
stand  up  to  these  two  alone  and 
with  the  rest  of  us  there  it  would 
be  no  contest.  As  the  car  backed 
towards  me,  I  determined  to  stand 
my  ground. 
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Norton  has  traveled  in  the 
South  and  has  discussed  with 
friends  the  strain  associated 
with  those  journeys.  Reading 
Emmett  Till's  tragedy  once 
again,  this  time  through 
Whitfield's  account,  prompted 
Norton  to  express  for  the 
Brandeis  Review  the 
atmosphere  of  those  visits. 
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To  a  black  person  socialized  in 
rural  eastern  North  Carolina,  my 
action  must  have  seemed  suicidal. 
Till  acted  in  an  even  more 
'suicidal"  manner  in  the  final 
hours  of  his  life  when  he  was 
confronted  by  Bryant  and  Milam. 
As  Whitfield  tells  the  story,  this 
northern  urban  black  boy's 
confrontation  with  small  town 
white  Mississippians  was  fraught 
with  misunderstanding  and 
confusion.  Few  white  residents  of 
Tallahatchie  County  would  have 
been  prepared  to  deal  with  a  black 
boy  like  Bobo.  Bryant  and  Milam 
claimed  that  they  had  never 
intended  to  kill  Till  but  simply 
wanted  to  beat  him  and  frighten 
him  by  threatening  him  with 
death.  But  Bobo  would  not  react  as 
expected.  He  was  defiant,  refusing 
to  beg  for  mercy  or  to  be 
remorseful.  Even  in  the  face  of 
beatings,  he  continued  to  defy 
southern  racial/sexual  taboos, 
bragging  to  his  attackers  about  his 
intimacy  with  white  girls,  and 
showing  them  the  picture  from  his 
wallet  to  support  his  case.  These 
were  not  the  actions  of  black 
people  with  whom  Bryant  and 
Milam  were  familiar. 

Whitfield  speculated  that  Till  did 
not  fully  understand  the  gravity  of 
his  situation.  As  I  recall  my  own 
encounter  on  that  country  road 
outside  of  Zebulon,  I  can  appreciate 
the  accuracy  of  that  speculation. 
Fortunately,  I  was  never  forced  to 
confront  the  danger  that  I  now 
realize  was  very  near.  As  the  car 
closed  the  distance  between  me 
and  the  two  white  teenagers  my 
cousins  became  insistent  to  the 
point  of  frenzy  that  I  flee  with 
them.  When  I  saw  Hayward  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  begging  me  to 
heed  their  warnmgs,  it  finally 
occurred  to  me  that  there  was  more 
going  on  than  I  understood. 
Reluctantly,  I  turned  and  followed 
the  group  into  the  woods,  along  a 
path,  through  a  series  of  pastures, 
and  finally  back  to  the  relative 
safety  of  my  grandfather's  farm. 

Hayward  was  furious.  He  pushed 
me  and  hit  me  several  times,  all 
the  while  screaming  that  my 
foolishness  could  have  gotten  them 
all  killed.  Although  I  understood 
that  the  danger  might  have  been 
greater  than  I  had  at  first  realized,  I 
assumed  that  this  was  an 
overreaction  to  what  I  perceived  as 
a  typical  adolescent  challenge  of 


the  type  that  I  had  faced  in 
Newark.  Still,  Hayward's  anger  and 
his  physical  attack  and  threats  of 
further,  harsher  retaliation  if  I  ever 
did  anything  like  that  again, 
encouraged  me  to  maintain  a  lower 
profile  during  the  last  few  days  of 
my  stay.  The  rest  of  the  vacation 
passed  uneventfully,  but  I  never 
forgot  those  two  weeks. 

As  I  prepared  to  write  this  article  I 
mentioned  the  project  to  many 
black  friends  and  colleagues  who, 
like  me,  were  children  of  the  fifties 
and  sixties  growing  up  in  the  urban 
North  but  visiting  the  South  for 
family  reunions  and  holidays.  All 
remembered  the  Till  case,  and  all 
remembered  their  own  encounters 
with  southern  racial  customs. 
Although  they  had  less  dramatic 
stories  to  tell,  all  were  deeply 
affected  by  their  experiences.  The 
first  sight  of  a  Jim  Crow  water 
fountain  or  public  rest  room  (my 
first  was  in  Rocky  Mount,  North 
Carolina,  in  a  Sears  department 
store),  or  being  refused  service  at  a 
roadside  diner  or  the  use  of  a 
bathroom  at  a  gas  station  at  which 
the  car  had  just  been  serviced,  are 
the  most  common  memories. 
Once,  en  route  to  North  Carolina,  I 
saw  a  sign  in  the  window  of  a 
Virginia  restaurant  that  read  "we 
serve  colored."  I  was  outraged  until 
my  father  explained  the 
importance  of  that  information  to 
hungry  black  travelers. 

The  South  was  for  us  a  valuable 
educational  experience.  We  learned 
something  about  what  black 
novelist  Richard  Wright  referred  to 
several  decades  ago  as  "lim  Crow 
lessons."  He  and  other  southern 
blacks  learned  these  as  part  of  their 
growing  up.  Their  parents,  always 
ambivalent  about  teaching  these 
lessons,  understood  that  this  was 
basic  survival  training  for  black 
children  maturing  in  a  hazardous 
social  environment.  In  light  of  my 
experiences  I  have  always  found 
the  South's  reputation  as  a  society 
with  a  relaxed  atmosphere,  with  a 
people  of  easy  and  hospitable 
manner,  more  than  a  little  ironic. 
Although  I  rarely  comment  when 
white  friends  describe  this  region 
as  a  cordial  and  generous  society, 
inwardly  I  always  react.  After  that 
summer  in  1955  I  understood  that 
such  positive  regional  stereotypes 
could  only  make  sense  within  the 
confines  of  a  racially  separated 
South,  one  isolated  and  insulated 


from  the  racially  anxious  South 
that  I  was  beginning  to  know. 

On  subsequent  trips  to  the  region  I 
was  "more  careful."  I  was  also 
more  apprehensive  about  being 
there.  I  was  never  sure  what  to  do 
when  in  contact  with  southern 
whites,  and  therefore  I  tried  as 
much  as  possible  never  to  make 
such  contacts.  My  personal 
experience  and  the  story  of  Emmett 
Till,  which  I  read  in  great  and  gory 
detail  upon  my  return  North, 
served  to  confirm  my  notion  that 
the  South  and  its  white  people 
were  different  and  dangerous.  Till's 
murderers  were  never  convicted, 
nor  was  there  the  expectation 
among  southerners,  black  or  white, 
that  they  would  be.  I  wondered  if  I 
would  ever  fathom  these  people 
and  their  society.  The  need  to 
understand  encouraged  my 
graduate  study  of  southern  history 
and  generated  my  considerable 
unease  in  the  late  1970s  when  I 
accepted  a  university  position  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  took  up 
residence  in  northern  Virginia. 

Stephen  Whitfield  correctly 
observed  that  the  lynching  of 
Emmett  Till  "invaded  the 
consciences  of  individual  blacks 
and  whites  across  the  country." 
But  for  an  entire  generation  of 
northern-born  blacks  who  recall 
their  first  encounter  with  southern 
racial  customs  the  incident  holds  a 
special  significance.  As  one  friend 
commented  during  a  conversation 
about  our  childhood  memories  of 
visits  South,  "that  could  easily 
have  been  me."  A  Death  m  the 
Delta  is  more  than  an  important 
study  of  a  pivotal  antecedent  of  the 
modern  civil  rights  movement;  it 
also  offers  a  window  into  the  love/ 
hate  feelings  for  the  South  held  by 
the  northern-born  black  generation 
of  the  civil  rights  era.  Significantly, 
reading  Whitfield's  beautifully 
crafted  monograph  evokes  the 
ambivalence  we  all  still  feel 
towards  the  regional  "home"  of  our 
parents.  ■ 
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The  Tauber  Institute 
for  the  Study  of 
European  Jewry 
Celebrates  Its 
10th  Anniversary 
1980-1990 


Brandeis  University 


Sunday,  April  1  - 
Wednesday,  April  4 

Zionism 


Religion 

An  International 
Conference 


Zionism  is  inextricably  bound  with  a 
complex  relationship  to  the  Jewish 
religious  tradition.  The  conference 
will  examine  this  historical  legacy  in  a 
series  of  10  sessions,  with  the 
participation  of  scholars  from  Israel, 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  conference  is  open  to  the  general 
public.  For  a  conference  program  and 
registration  information,  call  617-736- 
2125  or  write  to  the  Tauber  Institute 
Brandeis  University 
Lown  300a 
P.O.  Box  91 10 
Waltham,  MA  02254-91 10 

Organized  in  cooperation  with  the  Historical 
Society  of  Israel  and  the  Zalman  Shazar  Center 
for  Jewish  History,  and  sponsored  by  the  Max 
and  Betty  Ratner  Fund  at  Brandeis  University. 


Participants: 

Michael  Abitol 
Shmuel  Almog 
Shlomo  Avineri 
Yosef  Avnery 
Israel  Bartal 
Stuart  Cohen 
Menachem  Elon 
Marvin  Fox 
Menachem  Friedman 
Evyatar  Friesel 
Lloyd  P.  Gartner 
Zvi  Gitelman 
Jeffrey  S.  Gurock 
Ben  Flalpern 
Arthur  Hertzberg 
Leon  Jick 
Yehoshua  Kaniel 
Jacob  Katz 
Israel  Kolatt 


Walter  Laqueur 
Bernard  Lewis 
Ehud  Luz 
Ezra  Mendelsohn 
Michael  Meyer 
Benjamin  Ravid 
Avi  Ravitsky 
Jehuda  Reinharz 
Yosef  Salmon 
Moshe  Samet 
Jonathan  Sarna 
Chaim  Schatzker 
Anita  Shapira 
Pinhas  Shifman 
Michael  Stanislawski 
Yaakov  Tsur 
Yaron  Tsur 
Isadore  Twersky 
Ruth  Wisse 
Robert  Wistrich 
Steven  J.  Zipperstein 


New  Books 
from  the 
Tauber 
Institute 


Published  by  the  University  Press 
of  New  England 

To  order,  call  the  University  Press 
of  New  England:  1-800-42M561. 
Mastercard  and  Visa  accepted. 


New  in  Paperback 
(1989) 

Living  with  Antisemitism: 
Modern  }e\nsh  Responses  |1987| 
lehuda  Reinharz,  editor 

Selected  by  the  lewish  Book  Club 

"Essential  reading  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  understand  the 
contemporary  [ewish  condition  in 
a  world  still  ridden  with 
antisemitism."  —  Jerusalem  Post 
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lews  in  British  India:  Identity  m  a 
Colonial  Era  {19S9] 
loan  G.  Roland 

Selected  by  the  lewish  Book  Club 

"Substitute  the  Sassoons  and  the 
Gubbays  for  the  Srinivasans  and 
the  Guptas  and  you  have  a 
veritable  saga  of  |to  use  Chaim 
Bermant's  piquant  phrase)  'The 
lews  in  the  Crown.'  This 
eminently  readable  and 
meticulously  researched  study 
captures  all  the  flavour  and 
fervour,  the  tensions  and  the 
tenebrousness  of  Paul  Scott's 
compelling  masterpiece." 
—  The  lewish  Chronicle 


From  Boycott  to  Annihilation: 
The  Economic  Struggle  of  German 
lews.  1933-1943  {19S9] 
Avraham  Barkai 

"Dr.  Barkai's  trailblazing  research 
.  .  -  coupled  with  his  judicious 
analysis,  significantly  expands  our 
knowledge  of  the  economic 
persecution  of  lews  m  the  Third 
Reich.  He  demonstrates 
convincingly  that  the  expulsion  of 
lews  from  Germany's  economic 
life  began  much  earlier  than 
previously  believed  and  that  the 
legal  protections  nominally  in 
effect  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Nazi  regime  proved  of  little  value 
to  the  victims." 
—  Henry  A.  Turner 


The  Jews 
ofPcdand 
Between 
TwoWforid 


The  lews  of  Poland  Between  Two 
World  Wars  {1989) 
Yisrael  Gutman,  Ezra 
Mendelsohn,  lehuda  Reinharz  and 
Chone  Shmeruk,  editors 

Selected  by  the  lewish  Book  Club 

Twenty-seven  essays  compose  the 
first  thorough  examination  of  the 
period  between  1918  and  1939.  A 
wide  range  of  lewish  political 
movements  and  ideologies 
flourished,  the  Polish  lewish 
community  was  recognized 
worldwide  as  a  center  of  lewish 
cultural  activity  and  the  growing 
crisis  in  relations  between  lews 
and  Poles  presaged  the  tragedy 
soon  to  befall  the  lews  of  Eastern 
Europe. 


Bookshelf 


Faculty 


Teresa  M.  Amabile 

associate  professor  of 
psychology 

Growing  Up  Creative: 

Nurturing  a  Lifetime  of 

Creativity 

Crown  Publishers,  Inc. 

A  leading  authority  in  the 
psychology  of  creativity, 
Amabile  presents  an  in- 
depth  look  at  this  most 
important  and 
misunderstood  aspect  of  a 
child's  development. 
Growing  Up  Creative: 
Nurturing  a  Lifetime  of 
Creativity  answers  the 
frequently  asked  questions: 
What  IS  creativity?  How  is  it 
different  from  talent  or 
intelligence?  And  why  is  it 
so  important?  Creativity  has 
often  been  misidentified  as 
imitation,  clever  rebellion  or 
even  giftedness,  but  is 
actually  a  process  that  draws 
upon  talents,  education, 
skills,  thinking  and  working 
styles,  and  inherent 
intelligence.  The  author 
emphasizes  that  intrinsic 
motivation  rather  than 
talent  is  the  crucial  element 
in  creativity,  and  the  home 
environment  can  either 
crush  or  spark  a  child's  urge 
to  be  creative.  Based  on  15 
years  of  research,  the  book 
presents  hands-on  exercises 
and  techniques  that  can  help 
a  parent  or  teacher  keep 
creativity  alive  at  home  and 
at  school. 


Michael  Fishbane, 
Ph.D.  '71 

Samuel  Lane  Professor  of 
Jewish  Religious  History  and 
Social  Ethics 

The  Garments  of  Torah: 
Essays  in  Biblical 
Hermeneutics 
Indiana  University  Press 

In  this  series  of  essays,  the 
author  encompasses  the 
study  of  biblical 
hermeneutics  —  the 
development  of  exegetical 
methods  in  Judaism,  the 
interpretation  and 
transformation  of  culture 
and  the  contemporary 
applicability  of  older  texts. 
Through  subjects  ranging 
from  ancient  Near  Eastern 
religion  to  medieval  Jewish 
biblical  interpretation  to 
contemporary  Jewish 
thought,  Fishbane  maintains 
a  singular  focus  on  the 
dialectics  of  text, 
interpretation  and  culture. 
He  engages  a  multitude  of 
issues  in  literary  studies, 
biblical  studies,  religious 
studies  and  intellectual 
history. 

Ruth  Schachter 
Morgenthau 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson  Professor 
of  International  Politics 

Pride  Without  Prejudice: 
The  Long  and  Happy  Life  of 
John  O.  Pastore 
Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society 

Pride  Without  Prejudice: 
The  Long  and  Happy  Life  of 
John  O.  Pastore  chronicles 
the  early  life  and  political 
career  of  a  pioneer  in  post- 
immigrant  America  and  the 
first  Italo- American  to 
become  governor  and 
senator  in  the  United  States. 
Giovanni  Orlando,  or  John,  a 


Nurturing  a  Lifetime 
of  Creativity 
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second  son  of  middle  class 
Italian  immigrants  was  a 
particularly  bright  student. 
He  took  advantage  of  his 
middle  class  status  and 
studied  law,  becoming  a 
prosecutor  for  the  state  and 
then  lieutenant  governor  and 
eventually  the  first  Italo- 
American  governor  of  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  and  in 
the  United  States.  Also  the 
first  of  his  ethnic 
background  to  be  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  Pastore 
served  for  26  years  writing, 
sponsoring  and  managing 
legislation  that  affected 
many  of  the  important 
policy  issues  of  the  last  40 
years,  such  as  civil  rights, 
nuclear  energy  and  social 
security.  His  leadership  in 
the  struggle  of  new 
immigrant  groups  for  social 
and  political  acceptance 
helped  pave  the  way  for  such 
other  Italian-Americans  as 
Mario  Cuomo  and  Geraldine 
Ferraro. 

Richard  S.  Palais 

professor  of  mathematics, 
and  Chuu-lian  Temg 

Critical  Point  Theory  and 
Submanifold  Geometry 
Springer-Verlag 

Palais  and  Temg's 
investigations  into  critical 
point  theory  and 
submanifold  geometry 
compose  volume  1353  in  the 
series  Lecture  Notes  in 
Mathematics.  The  text  is 
divided  into  two  sections. 
Part  I  IS  a  modern 
introduction  to  the  classical 
theory  of  submanifold 
geometry  and  extends 
beyond  the  classical  theory 
in  Its  discussion  of  Hilbert 
space.  One  of  the  main  goals 
of  Part  I  is  to  help  graduate 
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EdiledbyVL'inidGutman.EzraMCTiddsohn- 
Jehuda  Reinharz.  and  Chcne  ShmcTuk 

Students  begin  research  in 
Reimannian  geometry.  Part 
II  IS  a  self-contained  account 
of  critical  point  theory  on 
Hilbert  manifolds.  The  book 
grew  out  of  lectures  the 
authors  gave  in  1987  at  the 
Nankai  Mathematics 
Institute  m  Tiaujin,  China. 

Gila  Ramras-Rauch 

lecturer  with  rank  of 
associate  professor  of  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  studies 

The  Arab  m  Israeli 

Literature 

Indiana  University  Press 

In  many  profound  ways,  the 
self-definition  of  the  Israeli 
IS  tied  to  the  self-defimtion 
of  the  Arab,  and  thus  to  the 
ongoing  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
For  the  Israeli,  personal 
commitment  to  the  land,  to 
the  shape  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  country,  has  been 
entangled  with  the  history  of 
the  Arab  presence  for  over  a 
century.  Conespondingly, 
the  image  of  the  Arab  has 
been  a  significant  presence 
in  Israeli  literature.  This 
study  examines  the  rich  and 
complex  changes  in  the 
image  of  the  Arab  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  Hebrew 
writers  from  1900  to  the  late 
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1980s.  From  early  portrayals 
of  the  Arab  that  combined 
fascination  and  fear,  Israeli 
literature  has  gone  on  to 
explore  the  vision  of  the 
Arab  within  the  Israeli 
psyche.  The  author 
demonstrates  the  movement 
of  the  image  of  the  Arab 
from  the  periphery  to  the 
center  of  Israeli  writing.  She 
explores  numerous  literary 
works  within  their  cultural 
and  biographical  contexts, 
and  points  to  an  evolution  in 
the  literary  depiction  of  the 
Arab  that  is  linked  to  major 
historical  developments  of  a 
society  in  flux. 

Jehuda  Reinharz 

Richard  Koret  Professor  of 
Modern  Jewish  History  and 
director,  Tauber  Institute; 
Yisrael  Gutman;  Ezra 
Mendelsohn  and  Chone 
Shmeruk,  eds. 

The  Jews  of  Poland  Between 
Two  World  Wars 
University  Press  of  New 
England 

Twenty-seven  new  essays 
compose  the  first  thorough 
examination  of  the  history  of 
Polish  Jewry  during  the 
dynamic  period  between 
1918  and  1939.  In  these 
years  a  wide  range  of  Jewish 
political  movements  and 
ideologies  flourished,  the 
Polish-Jewish  community 
was  recognized  worldwide  as 
a  center  of  Jewish  cultural 
activity  and  the  growing 
crisis  in  relations  between 
Jews  and  Poles  presaged  the 
tragedy  soon  to  befall  the 
Jews  of  Eastern  Europe.  A 
distinguished  group  of 
American,  West  European, 
Israeli  and  Polish  scholars 
combine  forces  to  explore 


politics,  antisemitism, 
economic  and  social  life, 
religious  patterns  and 
cultural  creativity.  This 
volume  is  the  10th  in  the 
Tauber  Institute  Series  with 
the  University  Press  of  New 
England. 

David  Waltz 

professor  of  computer 
science,  and  Jerome  A. 
Feldman,  eds. 

Connectionist  Models  and 

Their  Implications: 

Readings  from  Cognitive 

Science 

Ablex  Publishing 

Corporation 

Connectionist  Models  and 
Their  Implications  is  a 
collection  of  13  articles  that 
explore  modem  approaches 
to  the  use  of  computational 
theories  and  machines  to 
study  and  emulate 
intelligent  activity.  Despite 
considerable  success,  the 
logical  rule  approach  to 
artificial  intelligence  (AI)  has 
encountered  difficulties  that 
have  led  some  workers  to 
question  the  paradigm  itself. 
At  the  same  time,  rapid 
progress  in  the  behavioral 
and  brain  sciences  has  led  to 
a  much  richer  understanding 
of  the  structure  and  function 
of  natural  intelligence.  One 
view  of  connectionist 
research,  such  as  the  papers 
collected  here,  is  an  attempt 
to  synthesize  the  best 
features  of  the  neural  and 
logical  approaches.  The 
articles  in  this  book  indicate 
how  scientists  from  a  variety 
of  perspectives  are  beginning 
to  explore  the  properties  of 
connectionist  models. 


Hugh  Carter  Donahue, 
M.A.  '75 

Donahue  is  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at 
the  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  Battle  to  Control 
Broadcast  News:  Who  Owns 
the  First  Amendment^ 
MIT  Press 

The  Battle  to  Control 
Broadcast  News:  Who  Owns 
the  First  Amendment! 
chronicles  the  power  plays, 
fights,  betrayals  and 
skirmishes  behind  the  use 
and  misuse  of  The  Fairness 
Doctrine  and  The  Equal 
Time  Law,  which  require 
broadcasters  to  air  news  on 
controversial  issues,  practice 
balanced  programming  and 
provide  equal  access  to  the 
airwaves  for  both  serious  and 
frivolous  political 
candidates.  The  author 
argues  that  these  restrictions 
were  never  justified  and  that 
fear  of  the  power  of  mass 
communications  is  a 
constant  theme  shaping 
regulation  of  broadcast 
journalism.  A  historical 
perspective  is  given  of 
broadcast  journalism 
describing  its  curious 
position  as  the  most 
widespread  force  in  news 
and  politics,  but  also  the 
most  restricted.  The  author 
analyzes  disputes  over 
broadcasters'  free-speech 
rights  and  government 
regulation.  He  demonstrates 
that  emerging  cable 
television  and  satellite 
techniques  are  significantly 
expanding  television  news 
and  politics,  making  existing 
regulations  obsolete. 

Sophie  Freud,  Ph.D.  '70 

Freud  is  a  professor  in  the 
school  of  social  work  at 
Simmons  College  in  Boston. 
She  also  lectures  widely  in 
North  America  and  abroad. 


My  Three  Mothers  and 

Other  Passions 

New  York  University  Press 

For  the  first  time  Sophie 
Freud  offers  a  view  of  her 
struggles  to  make  peace  with 
her  past.  The  difficulty  of 
coming  to  terms  with  being 
Sigmund  Freud's 
granddaughter  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  her  fierce 
desire  to  assert  an 
independent  voice  in  both 
her  personal  and  professional 
life.  Blessed  and  cursed  with 
the  legacy  of  a  famous 
family,  Freud's  journey  from 
her  blissful  childhood  in 
Vienna,  to  her  disturbing 
estrangement  from  the 
Freuds  during  World  War  II, 
to  the  United  States,  was 
often  painful  but 
exhilarating.  In  this  intimate 
examination  of  herself,  the 
author  discusses  her 
relationships  with  her 
family,  children,  students, 
men  and  women,  and  her 
work.  She  uncovers  the 
many  provocative  issues 
that  women  of  today  face 
and  explores  the  nature  of 
passion,  how  women 
struggle  for  a  sense  of  self, 
how  to  teach  the  power  of 
healing,  the  nature  of  father- 
daughter  relationships,  the 
crisis  of  midlife  career 
change  and  the  difficulties  in 
raising  children. 

Emmet  Kennedy,  Ph.D.  '73 

Kennedy  is  a  professor  of 
history  at  George 
Washington  University. 

A  Cultural  History  of  the 
French  Revolution 
Yale  University  Press 

Two  hundred  years  after  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille,  the 
cultural  legacy  of  the  French 
Revolution  endures  through 
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such  icons  as  David's 
painting,  The  Tennis  Court 
Oath;  the  tricolor  flag;  and 
"La  Marseillaise,"  France's 
national  anthem.  Kennedy 
provides  a  comprehensive 
cultural  history  of  the 
period,  discussing  a  variety 
of  topics  from  painting, 
music,  fiction,  theater  and 
festivals  to  philosophy, 
science,  education  and 
religion  —  a  colorful 
backdrop  against  which  the 
effects  of  the  Revolution  can 
be  evaluated.  He  begins  by 
describing  the  physical  and 
cultural  environment  of 
Pans  and  the  provinces, 
including  the  attitudes  and 
institutions  existing  before 
the  Revolution  and 
persisting  long  after.  The 
intellectual  movements  of 
the  century  surrounding  the 
Revolution  are  discussed: 
the  secular,  anti-Chnstian 
Enlightenment; 
neoclassicism;  and  the  cult 
of  sensibility.  The  last 
section  of  the  book  covers 
the  culture  of  the  Revolution 
Itself,  the  disruption  of  the 
church,  academies,  libraries, 
universities,  royal  and 
ecclesiastical  monuments, 
and  the  reorganizations  and 
creations  that  also  took 
place,  including  the 
National  Institute  and  the 
Louvre. 


Alumni  who  would  like 
their  books  mentioned  m 
"Bookshelf"  should  send  a 
review  copy  of  the 
publication  directly  to 
The  Editor 
Brandeis  Review 
Brandeis  University 
P.O.  Box  9110 
Waltham.  MA  02254-9110 


Laurence  F.  Abbott 

professor  of  physics, 
attended  a  workshop  on 
problems  in  gravitation  held 
by  the  Aspen  Center  for 
Physics  in  Aspen,  Colorado. 
He  also  was  interviewed  on 
cosmology  on  BBC  radio. 

Tzvi  Abusch 

Rose  B.  and  Joseph  Cohen 
Associate  Professor  of 
Assyriology  and  Ancient 
Near  Eastern  Religion,  was 
awarded  a  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  Fellowship  for 
his  project  "Witchcraft 
Beliefs  and  the  History  of 
Thought  in  Ancient 
Mesopotamia."  He  was 
appointed  a  visiting  scholar 
of  Near  Eastern  languages 
and  civilizations  at  Harvard 
University  for  1989-90  and 
was  invited  to  serve  as  the 
Forscheimer  Visiting 
Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Humanities  at  Hebrew 
University,  Jerusalem,  in 
spring  1990. 

Teresa  M.  Amabile 

associate  professor  of 
psychology,  appeared  as  the 
host/instructor  of  the  26- 
part  PBS  series  "Against  All 
Odds:  Inside  Statistics."  Her 
book  Growing  Up  Creative 
was  published  by  Crown  and 
her  article  "Immunizing 
Children  Against  the 
Negative  Effects  of  Reward," 
written  with  Beth 
Hennessey  and  Margaret 
Martinage,  was  published  in 
Contemporary  Educational 
Psychology. 

Gerald  Bernstein 

associate  professor  of  fine 
arts,  coauthored  with  David 
Greschler  '85  "American 
Architecture:  An  Interactive 
Electronic  Survey  of 
Architecture  in  the  United 
States,"  an  architectural 
tutorial  program  for  the 
Macintosh  computer. 
Designed  for  use  by  students 
of  Bernstein's  American 
Architecture  course,  the 
program  includes  a  glossary 
with  more  than  600 
illustrated  terms. 


Martin  Boykan 

Irving  Fine  Professor  of 
Music,  has  two 
compositions  premiering  in 
New  York.  Fantasy-Sonata, 
performed  by  Aleck  Karis  in 
Weill  Hall  in  November 
1989,  was  sponsored  by 
Washington  Square 
Concerts.  String  Quartet  no. 
3,  written  in  1984  under  an 
NEA  Grant,  is  scheduled  to 
premiere  in  May  of  this  year. 
The  performance  will  be 
funded  by  League-ISCN 
(International  Society  for 
Contemporary  Music). 

Marc  Brettler 

assistant  professor  of  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  studies, 
published  "Canon"  in  Bible 
Review  and  "Sensual  or 
Sublime:  On  Teaching  the 
Song  of  Songs"  in  the 
Modern  Language 
Association's  Approaches  to 
Teaching  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Stanley  Deser 

Enid  and  Nathan  S.  Ancell 
Professor  of  Physics, 
coedited  Themes  in 
Contemporary  Physics  II. 
published  by  World 
Scientific  Publishing  in 
1989. 

Irving  R.  Epstein 

Helena  Rubinstein  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  on 
"Chemical  Oscillators"  at 
the  Santa  Fe  Summer  School 
on  Complex  Systems  and 
presented  a  plenary  lecture 
on  "Coupled  Chemical 
Oscillators"  at  the 
international  conference  on 
"Dynamics  of  Exotic 
Phenomena  in  Chemistry" 
held  in  Hajduszoboszlo, 
Hungary.  He  served  on  the 
international  organizing 
committee  and  chaired  a 
session  on  biological 
membranes  at  the 
conference  on  "Kinetics  of 
Nonhomogeneous 
Processes"  in  Banff,  Canada. 


Gerald  D.  Fasman 

Louis  and  Bessie  Rosenfield 
Professor  of  Biochemistry, 
while  on  sabbatical  as  a 
visiting  scientist  at  the 
Whitehead  Institute  for 
Medical  Research  at  MIT 
and  holding  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship,  gave  a  variety  of 
lectures  including,  "The 
Utility  of  the  Prediction  of 
Protein  Secondary  Structure 
as  Applied  to  Biological 
Problems," 

'Immunodominant  Epitopes 
of  the  Circumsporozoite 
Protein  (CS)  of  Plasmodium 
Falciparum  and  Knowlesi," 
"The  Prediction  of 
Conformation  of 
Transmembrane  Protein 
Sequences"  and  "a-Helix 
Stability:  Protein  Folding 
and  Protein  Design."  The 
lectures  were  presented  at 
the  following  meetings:  the 
UCLA  Symposium  on 
Protein  and  Pharmaceutical 
Engineering,  Park  City, 
Utah;  the  33rd  Annual 
Biophysical  Society  meeting, 
Cincinnati;  the  Canadian 
National  Research  Council, 
Ottawa;  the  Gordon 
Conference  on  Molecular 
Membrane  Biology,  Proctor 
Academy,  Andover,  NH;  the 
Department  of  Molecular 
Biology,  Swiss  Technical 
University,  Zurich;  and  the 
Department  of 
Crystallography  at  Birbeck 
College,  University  of 
London.  He  also  delivered 
two  lectures  at  a  U.S. -Poland 
National  Science  Foundation 
workshop,  "Models  of 
Biopolymers,"  held  in 
Warsaw  and  Lodz. 

Margot  Fassler 

assistant  professor  of  music, 
presented  her  paper  "The 
Representation  of  Time  in 
the  Ordo  representacionis 
ade"  at  "Art  et  Litterature 
du  Moyen  Age:  Style  et 
Valeur,"  a  conference  held  at 
Yale  University.  She  has 
been  named  both  to  the 
advisory  board  of  "Cantus," 
a  project  designed  to  create  a 
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data  base  for  Gregorian 
chant,  and  as  liturgical 
editor  for  the  Dictionary  of 
Medieval  France  to  be 
published  by  Garland  Press. 

Ruth  Gollan 

adjunct  associate  professor 
of  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 
studies  and  director,  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  language 
programs,  has  been  certified 
as  the  first  academic  oral 
proficiency  tester  and  tester 
trainer  in  Hebrew  in  the 
United  States  by  the 
American  Council  on  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign 
Language.  She  was  awarded 
close  to  $60,000  as  phase 
two  of  a  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  for 
the  research  and 
development  of  proficiency 
guidelines  for  the  speaking, 
listening,  reading  and 
writing  of  modem  Hebrew. 
She  was  also  reappointed  by 
the  College  Board  to  the 
committee  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the 
Hebrew  Achievement  Test 
for  this  academic  year.  She 
presented  a  paper  on  the 
research  and  development  of 
the  Hebrew  Proficiency 
Guidelines  and  conducted  a 
workshop  on  oral 
proficiency  testing  at  a 
conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Professors  of 
Hebrew. 

Paul  Gootenberg 

assistant  professor  of  Latin 
American  history,  published 
Tejidos  y  harinas,  corazones 
y  mentes:  el  imperialismo 
norteamericano  del  libre 
comercio  en  el  Peru.  1825- 
1840  with  the  Instituto  de 
Estudios  Peruanos.  The  book 
examines  the  political  and 
commercial  relations 
between  Peru  and  the  United 
States  in  the  early  19th 
century.  His  article 
"Carneros  y  Chuno:  Price 
Levels  in  Nineteenth- 
Century  Peru,"  published  in 
the  Hispanic  American 
Historical  Review,  is  the 
first  comprehensive  price 
index  devised  for  the 
economic  history  of  19th- 
century  Latin  America. 


Martin  Halpern 

Samuel  and  Sylvia  Schulman 
Professor  of  Theater  Arts, 
had  his  play  loint  Return, 
produced  at  the  West  Coast 
Ensemble  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
part  of  Its  Celebration  of 
One-Acts.  His  three-act  play 
The  Least  of  These  was 
coproduced  by  the  American 
Stage  Company  of  Teaneck, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Lamb's 
Theater  Company  of  New 
York  City. 

Michael  J.  Henchman 

professor  of  chemistry, 
presented  a  plenary  lecture 
at  the  2nd  EUCHEM 
conference  on  "Gas  Phase 
Ion  Chemistry"  in  Frascati, 
Italy. 

Judith  Herzfeld 

associate  professor  of 
biophysical  chemistry,  was 
appointed  to  the  Biophysical 
Chemistry  Study  Section  at 
the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  She  was  elected  to 
the  council  of  the 
Biophysical  Society  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the 
Division  of  Biological 
Physics  of  the  American 
Physical  Society. 

Ray  S.  Jackendoff 

professor  of  linguistics, 
delivered  the  Nijmegen 
Lectures  at  the  University  of 
Nijmegen,  Holland  and  the 
Max  Planck  Institute  for 
Psycholinguistics.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the 
Society  for  Philosophy  and 
Psychology  for  1990-91. 

Edward  K.  Kaplan 

professor  of  French  and 
comparative  literature  and 
fellow,  Tauber  Institute, 
toured  Leningrad,  Vilnius, 
Warsaw  and  East  Berlin 
while  doing  research  for  a 
biography  he  is  writing  on 
Abraham  (oshua  Heschel, 
the  contemporary  Jewish 
philosopher  and  social 
activist.  He  delivered  a 
lecture  on  Heschel  at  the 
Jewish  Cultural  Center  in 
Vilnius,  which  his  wife. 


Janna  a  research  scientist 
in  the  Ashton  Graybiel 
Spatial  Orientation 
Laboratory,  translated  into 
Russian.  He  was  appointed 
for  a  three-year  term  to  the 
committee  on  academic 
freedom,  rights  and 
responsibilities  for  the 
Modern  Language 
Association. 

Philip  Keehn 

professor  of  chemistry, 
presented  a  plenary  lecture, 
"Infrared  Laser  Induced 
Reactions  of 
Hexafluorobenzene  and 
Some  Monosubstituted 
Derivatives:  Chemical 
Trapping  of  the 
Pentafluorophenyl  Radical," 
at  the  International 
Conference  on  Laser  Induced 
Chemistry,  Bechyne, 
Czechoslovakia.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  International 
Conference  Committee  and 
guest  editor  for  the 
special  edition  of  the 
international  journal 
Spectrochinnca  Acta  in 
which  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference  will  be 
published. 

Kenneth  Kustin 

professor  of  chemistry, 
presented  a  plenary  lecture 
on  "Metal  Chemistry  of 
Ascidians"  at  the  Marine 
Bioinorgamc  Chemistry 
Workshop  on  Heron  Island, 
Australia.  He  also  collected 
tunicate  specimens  on  the 
island's  reef  and  carried  out 
experiments  at  the  island's 
University  of  Queensland 
Research  Station. 

Margie  E.  Lachman 

associate  professor  of 
psychology,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  MacArthur 
Foundation  Research 
Network  on  Successful  Mid- 
Life  Development  and  was 
elected  to  a  three-year  term 
as  member-at-large  of  the 
executive  committee  of 
Division  20  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association. 


Richard  H.  Lansing 

associate  professor  of  Italian 
and  comparative  literature, 
delivered  an  invited  paper, 
"Inferno  IX:  The  Gates  of 
Dis,"  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  His  translation  of 
Dante's  II  Convivio  (The 
Banquet)  was  published  by 
Garland  Publishing  in  the 
Garland  Library  of  Medieval 
Literature  series  and  his 
article  "Piccarda  and  the 
Poetics  of  Paradox:  A 
Reading  of  Paradiso  III" 
appeared  in  Dante  Studies. 

Norman  E.  Levine 

associate  professor  of 
physical  education,  was 
chosen  New  England 
Division  III  Indoor  Track 
Coach  of  the  Year  for  1989. 
His  article  "Sensible 
Approach  to  Training  for 
Cross-Country  and  Track" 
appeared  in  The  Harrier  and 
he  was  reappointed  to  Nike 
Shoe  Corporation's  Nike 
National  Coaches  Advisory 
Board. 

The  Lydian  String  Quartet 

artists-in-residence,  took 
part  in  a  performer/ 
composer  exchange  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  They  performed 
pieces  by  Soviet  and 
American  composers  in 
Moscow,  Kislovodsk  and 
Yerevan.  The  American 
composers  included  Brandeis 
graduate  Peter  Child,  Ph.D. 
'81;  Lee  Hyk;  Thomas  Oboe 
Lec;  Irving  Fine;  and  Charles 
Ives.  Works  by  Soviet 
composers  Elana  Firsova  and 
Levon  Chauchian  were  also 
performed.  A  recording  of 
selected  pieces  from  the  tour 
was  released  early  this  year 
by  Mobile  Fidelity.  They 
also  premiered  two  new 
works  in  the  United  States:  a 
piece  by  New  York 
composer  Lee  Hyla, 
commissioned  by  the  group 
with  a  grant  from  Chamber 
Music  America  and  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trust,  and  a  new 
quartet  by  Peter  Child.  The 
Lydian  String  Quartet  was 
selected  as  Boston's  best 
chamber  music  group  by  The 
Boston  Herald.  The 
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members  of  the  Quartet  are 
Judith  Eissenberg,  viohn, 
Mary  Ruth  Ray,  viola, 
Rhonda  Rider,  violoncello 
and  Daniel  Stepner,  first 
violin. 

Joan  M.  Maling 

professor  of  linguistics, 
delivered  an  invited  paper  on 
'Passive  and  (Non)Standard 
Case"  at  the  Workshop  on 
Nonstandard  Case  held  at 
the  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Summer  Institute  of  the 
Linguistics  Society  of 
America.  She  also  presented 
a  paper  on  "Adverbials  and 
Structural  Case  in  Korean" 
at  the  biennial  meeting  of 
the  Harvard  Workshop  on 
Korean  Linguistics. 

Jessie  Ann  Owens 

associate  professor  of  music, 
delivered  a  paper  on  "The 
cappella  musicale  at  II  Santo 
in  Padua  during  the 
Sixteenth  Century"  at  the 
International  Conference  on 
Music  in  Counter- 
Reformation  Italy  m  Cento, 
Italy.  She  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Musicological 
Society. 

Jeanne  Marie  Penvenne 

lecturer  in  African  and  Afro- 
American  studies,  chaired 
two  panels  on  Lusophone 
African  History  at  the 
meeting  of  the  International 
Conference  Group  on 
Portugal,  which  brought 
together  scholars  from 
Mozambique,  Guine, 
Portugal,  England  and  the 
United  States  to  the 
University  of  New 
Hampshire's  New  England 
Center.  She  delivered  her 
paper  "Principles  and 
Passion:  Capturing  the 
Career  of  Joao  dos  Santos 
Albasim"  at  a  workshop  at 
Boston  University's  African 
Studies  Center  as  part  of  a 
two-year  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  project  on 


'African  Expressions  of  the 
Colonial  Era."  She  also 
participated  in  a  panel  on 
'Drink,  Popular  Protest  and 
Government  Regulation  in 
the  Third  World"  at  the 
American  Historical 
Association  meeting  where 
she  presented  her  paper  "The 
Cantina  vs.  the  Compound: 
Labor  Control  and  the  Sale 
of  Colonial  Wine,  Lourenco 
Marques,  Mozambique, 
I880-I933,"  which  concerns 
the  struggle  of  African 
workers  to  expand  their 
urban  life  beyond  the  state- 
dictated  confines  of 
ministering  to  the  needs  of 
the  white  man. 

Peter  A.  Petri 

Carl  Shapiro  Professor  of 
International  Finance  and 
director,  Lemberg  Program 
m  International  Economics 
and  Finance,  is  principal 
investigator  for  a  new 
Department  of  Education 
grant  for  "Joint  Business- 
Academic  Initiatives  for 
International 
Competitiveness,"  which 
will  support  research  and 
student  internships 
addressing  the 
internationalization  of  mid- 
sized U.S.  companies.  He 
also  completed  a  study  of 
recent  Japanese  trade 
developments  for  the 
National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  and 
participated  in  the  World 
Bank's  first  mission  to 
Vietnam  in  more  than  a 
decade  to  assess  economic 
conditions  and  recent  policy 
reforms. 

Benjamin  Ravid 

Jennie  and  Mayer  Weisman 
Professor  of  Jewish  History, 
delivered  the  keynote  speech 
at  the  20th-anniversary 
graduation  ceremony  of  the 
Jewish  Studies  Programme 
at  McGill  University.  His 
article  "An  Autobiographical 
Memorandum  by  Daniel 
Rodriga,  Inventore  of  the 
Scala  of  Spalato"  appeared  in 
The  Meditenanean  and  the 
Jews:  Banking,  Finance  and 
International  Trade  m  the 
XVI  to  XVIII  Centuries. 


Shulamit  Reinharz 

associate  professor  of 
sociology,  published 

"Teaching  the  History  of 
Women  in  Sociology,  or 
Dorothy  Swaine  Thomas, 
Wasn't  She  the  Woman 
Married  to  William  I.?"  in 
The  American  Sociologist 
and  "Sociology  in  Israel"  in 
Footnotes.  She  gave  two 
keynote  addresses:  the  first, 

"Qualitative  Methods  in 
Social  Research,"  to  a  Grant 
Foundation-sponsored 
conference  in  New  York  and 
the  second  to  a  National 
Science  Foundation- 
sponsored  conference,  "The 
Relationship  of  Feminist 
Theory  to  Ethical  and  Values 
Issues  in  Organizational 
Science,"  held  in  Utah.  She 
was  appointed  to  the 
editorial  board  of  the 
American  journal  of 
Community  Psychology. 

Nicholas  Rodis 

professor  of  physical 
education,  represented  the 
United  States  as  a  delegate 
to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  International  University 
Sports  Federation  (FISU)  in 
Duisburg,  West  Germany. 
He  also  was  chief  of  mission 
for  the  delegation  that 
participated  in  the  World 
University  Games  held  in 
Duisburg. 

John  E.  Schrecker 

associate  professor  of 
history,  delivered  a  paper, 
"Marx  and  China  from  the 
Perspective  of  Traditional 
Chinese  Social  Theory,"  at 
the  international  conference 
on  Sino-German  relations 
held  in  Berlin. 

William  Shipman 

lecturer  in  physical 
education,  was  one  of  eight 
coaches  selected  for  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Festival  involving 
top  athletes  from  throughout 
the  nation.  His  team,  the 
North,  won  one  gold,  three 
silver  and  a  bronze  in  the 
five  fencing  events. 


Gerald  L.  Showstack 

lecturer  with  rank  of 
assistant  professor  in  the 
Hornstein  Program, 
delivered  a  paper,  "Suburban 
Sketches:  Profiles  of 
American  Reform  Jews,"  at 
the  second  annual  Klutznick 
Chair  in  Jewish  Civilization 
symposium,  Omaha.  His 
article  "Lay-Professional 
Relations  in  Jewish 
Communal  Institutions" 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Jewish  Communal  Service 
and  he  is  editing  the 
proceedings  of  "Through  the 
Looking  Glass:  A  Seminar  of 
Dialogue  for  Soviet  Jewish 
Immigrants  and  American 
Jews,"  held  at  Brandeis. 

Greggory  Keith  Spence 

adjunct  professor  of  legal 
studies  and  vice  president 
and  general  counsel,  made  a 
presentation  on  "Litigation 
Tips  For  Profit"  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Practice  Section  of 
the  American  Bar 
Association  held  in 
Honolulu.  He  was  elected 
chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Not  For 
Profit  Organizations  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's 
General  Practice  Section's 
Corporate  Counsel 
Committee  of  which  he  is  a 
vice  chair.  He  also  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American 
Corporate  Counsel 
Association's  Northeast 
Region  Group. 

Stephen  J.  Whitfield 

Max  Richter  Professor  of 
American  Civilization,  has 
published  "The  Braided 
Identity  of  Southern  Jewry" 
and  "American  Jewish 
Leadership"  vn  American 
Jewish  History  and 
'Characterizing  America"  in 
The  History  Teacher. 

Moira  Yip 

assistant  professor  of 
cognitive  science,  gave 
invited  talks  at  Cornell 
University;  the  University  of 
Auckland,  New  Zealand; 
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and  the  MIT  Conference  on 

Features  and 

Underspecification  Theory. 

She  pubhshed  two  papers, 
"Contour  Tones,"  which 

appeared  in  Phonology,  and 
"Templatic  Morphology  and 

the  Direction  of 

Association,"  which 

appeared  in  Natural 

Language  and  Linguistic 

Theory. 

Leslie  Zebrowitz 

Manuel  Yellen  Professor  of 
Social  Relations,  will  serve 
as  a  Philips  Visitor  at 
Haverford  College  in  March 
of  this  year.  She  also  was 
elected  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Society  for 
Experimental  Social 
Psychology. 

Harry  Zohn 

professor  of  German,  was 
scholar-in-residence  on  the 
Jewish  Council  of  the 
National  Women's  Study 
Trip  to  Prague,  Budapest  and 
Amsterdam.  His  monograph 
on  Karl  Kraus  was  published 
in  Juedische  Lebensbilder,  a 
new  series  by  Athenaeum 
Verlag;  his  translation  of 
Alex  Bein's  The  Jewish 
Question:  Biography  of  a 
World  Problem  was 
published  by  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University  Press; 
and  his  translation  of  Fritz 
Molden's  Fires  in  the  Night: 
Sacrifices  of  the  Austrian 
Resistance,  1938-1945  was 
published  by  Westview 
Press.  He  also  was  appointed 
general  editor  of  the 
Austrian  literature  series  of 
Peter  Lang  Publishing. 


The  following  faculty 
members  have  been 
awarded  endowed  chairs. 

Tzvi  Abusch,  the  Rose  B. 
and  Joseph  Cohen  Chair  in 
Assyriology  and  Ancient 
Near  Eastern  Religion 

Seyom  Brown,  the  Wien 
Chair  in  International 
Cooperation 

Irving  Epstein,  the  Helena 
Rubinstein  Chair  in 
Chemistry 

James  Hendnckson,  the 
Henry  F.  Fischbach  Chair  in 
Chemistry 

Eli  Hirsch,  the  Charles 
Goldman  Chair  in 
Philosophy 

Rachel  McCulloch,  the 
Rosen  Family  Chair  in 
Economics 

Peter  A.  Petri,  the  Carl 
Shapiro  Chair  in 
International  Finance 

Ian  A.  Todd,  the  Joseph  and 
Esther  Foster  Chair  in 
Classical  Studies 

Leslie  Zebrowitz,  the 
Manuel  Yellen  Chair  in 
Social  Relations 

Irving  Kenneth  Zola,  the 
Mortimer  Gryzmish  Chair 
in  Human  Relations 


My  Night  in  Jail 


As  I  lunged  for  the  ringing 
phone  that  Friday  morning, 
suspecting  that  the  call  came 
from  the  sheriff's  office,  I 
already  knew  the  message. 
'Report  to  the  Laramie 
County  Law  Enforcement 
Center  on  Saturday  evening 
for  incarceration."  I  exhaled 
an  exuberant  response  and 
then  apologized  for  my 
eagerness:  real  pnsoners  no 
doubt  imposed  on 
themselves  limits  of 
effusiveness.  And  I  would 
indeed  be  a  real  prisoner  in 
all  respects  save  one.  I  had 
submitted  an  application 
and  pledged  a  gift  of  $20  for 
the  privilege  of  being  sent  up 
the  river. 

Well,  not  precisely  sent  up 
the  river.  Precisely,  I  would 
walk  down  the  wondrously 
compact  street  in 
Wyoming's  capital  city  of 
Cheyenne.  A  I5-minute 
walk  northeast  from  my 
house  takes  me  to  the 
airport.  A  slightly  longer 
stroll  southeast  and  I'm  at 
the  comer  with  my  bank  on 
one  side  and  on  the  other  the 
new  county  jail:  one  of 
perhaps  33  "new  generation" 
jails  nationwide,  the  facility 
wears  a  $10.85  million  price 
tag.  For  two  years,  though, 
I'd  been  regarding  it  from  a 
strictly  pedestrian 
standpoint.  With  the  square 
block  It  occupies  fenced  off 
at  the  curb  line  throughout 
the  construction  phase,  it 
had  become  simply  That 
Large  Structure  Usurping 
My  Sidewalk.  High  time  I 
made  its  acquaintance  on 
other  terms. 

A  selected  group  of 
volunteers,  I  learned  from  a 
special  newspaper 
supplement,  would  serve  as 
overnight  prisoners  so  that 
staff  members  could  work 


any  bugs  out  of  the  operating 
systems.  What  an  ideal 
appeal  to  the  town  eccentric 
who  had  made  front-page 
news  a  year  earlier  by 
downing  30  jalapeiios  in  two 
minutes. 

The  form  that  I  gleefully 
filled  out  allowed  a 
background  check  to 
confirm  my  first-offender 
status.  The  $20  donation  to 
the  Silent  Witness  cnme-tip 
program  would  screen  out 
riffraff.  For  this  dry  run  only 
criminals  with  impeccable 
credentials  need  apply.  And 
so  I  had  won  the  honor  of .  .  . 

Of  whatl  I  wondered, 
suddenly  wary,  as  I  walked 
that  last  mile  in  the  late- 
afternoon  sunshine.  What 
did  I  know  about 
imprisonment,  anyway? 
James  Cagney  in  White 
Heatl  What  did  I  know 
about  the  particular  jail 
holding  my  bed-and- 
breakfast  reservation?  I 
supposed  I  should  have 
studied  the  newspaper 
supplement;  but  I'd 
promptly  shipped  it  to 
Florida  so  my  mother  could 
take  a  vicarious  tour.  I 
supposed  I  should  have 
joined  one  of  the  in-person 
public  tours  that  day;  but  I'd 
elected  to  savor  my  final 
hours  at  large  with  a  jaunt  to 
Cheyenne's  ultimate 
freedom-of-choice  locus: 
Frontier  Mall. 

Then  I  reported  to  the  jail. 
Standing  5'  3  1/4"  with  a 
dirty-blond  thatch  of  hair 
emphasizing  a  pixieish 
mien,  I  was  the  very  model 
of  a  modem  major  criminal 
as  I  led  the  four-woman 
procession  behind  our 
arresting  officer  to  his 
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waiting  car.  We  all  piled  in, 
rode  around  the  block,  and 
reentered  the  building 
properly  through  the  sally 
port.  Awaiting  our  turn  for 
processing,  another  woman 
and  I  agreed  that  we  would 
submit  to  any  indignity 
except  being  weighed. 

Fortunately  the  nurse's  list 
of  questions  included 
nothing  more  threateningly 
personal  than  whether  we 
were  under  the  influence  of 
drugs  or  alcohol.  I  hoped  the 
Bloody  Mary  three  or  four 
hours  earlier  didn't  count. 
Before  posing  for  a  mug  shot 
with  my  assigned  number  — 
#000006  —  I  was  stripped  of 
personal  effects.  A  warden 
dropped  my  jewelry  into  a 
plastic  bag  —  even  the 
wristwatch  —  along  with  the 
contents  of  my  pockets. 
My  mother  and  I  had 
speculated  beforehand  about 
my  clothing  in  jail,  and  I  had 
reminded  her  of  the  high- 
fashion  mannequins  we  used 
to  see  in  the  windows  of 
department  stores.  Eyeing 
the  shapeless  outfits 
critically.  Mom  would  sneer, 

"They  look  like  prison 
garb."  Nowadays,  however, 
inmates  are  issued  uniforms 
far  less  drab  than  that  "haute 
couture":  fluorescent  orange 
pants  and  matching  short- 
sleeved  V-necked  shirts. 

"Good  for  Denver  Broncos 
fans,"  a  staff  member 
volunteered  —  but  violently 
in  competition  with  the 
surprisingly  attractive 
shades  of  rose  and  purple  I 
encountered  in  the  halls 
while  being  led  away. 

Even  more  surprising  was 
what  awaited  me  at  the  end 
of  my  forced  march.  I  found 
myself  not  behind  bars  but 
in  an  open  area  where  the 


other  three  women  already 
seemed  quite  at  home.  Far 
from  being  confined  to  my 
cell,  1  wouldn't  be  allowed  to 
close  the  door  except  during 
specified  lock  down  periods: 
from  lights-out  (although 
lights  were  never  actually 
out)  until  rise-and-shine  and 
for  half  an  hour  before 
meals.  What  distinguishes 
the  Laramie  County  Law 
Enforcement  Center  —  and 
the  new  breed  of  lail  it 
typifies  —  from  traditional 
facilities  IS  its  podular 
design.  A  deputy  can  directly 
supervise  all  the  inmates  of  a 
pod  (ours  was  an  eight-cell 
version)  and  interact  with 
them. 

Deputy  Nancy,  in  fact,  was 
interacting  with  an  arrestee 
at  one  of  two  four-person 
tables.  The  remaining 
desperadas  were  enjoying  the 
fresh  air  and  waning  light 
that  entered  the  outdoor 
exercise  area  between  bars 
high  overhead.  I  counted 
cinder  blocks  for  my  own 
edification.  The  high-walled 
atrium  measured  eight 
blocks  wide  by  23  blocks 
long. 

Inside,  three  chairs  and  a 
television  set  with  VCR 
nestled  in  an  alcove  just 
beyond  the  tables. 
Overlooking  this  common 
area  was  the  windowed 
control  room  that  housed 
the  switches  for  lights,  door 
locks  and  other  systems.  We 
received  the  standard  threat 
of  dire  consequences  if  we  so 
much  as  set  foot  on  the  steps 
leading  up  to  that  storehouse 
of  sensitive  information. 
Predictably,  the  live  wire  in 
our  group  tagged  the  bottom 
step  with  a  toe  as  soon  as  the 
deputy's  back  was  turned. 


Nancy  came  back  with  a 
stack  of  brand-new  board 
games,  still  in  their 
cellophane  wrappings  and 
invited  us  to  pick  two.  I 
entrusted  such  complex 
determinations  to  the 
inmates  with  school-age 
children.  As  one  woman 
struggled  to  penetrate  the 
cellophane  on  a  box  of 
dominoes  with  her 
fingernail,  another  piped  up, 
'Anybody  got  a  knife?"  — 
and  then  waited  with  patient 
amusement  for  her 
podmates'  double  take.  Thus 
I  began  my  inmate  education 
by  learning  to  play 
dominoes.  When  we  later 
launched  the  game  of  Sorry!, 
I  recognized  it  as 
suspiciously  similar  to 
Aggravation,  in  which  I'd 
been  given  minimal 
proficiency  by  my  hosts  the 
previous  Christmas.  I  could 
hardly  wait  to  call  them  up 
and  thank  them  for  having 
outfitted  me  with  the  skills 
necessary  for  survival  in 
prison. 

Abruptly  Nancy  directed  us 
to  report  to  the  visitors'  area 
on  the  upper  level.  "Some 
sort  of  drill?"  we  wondered, 
suddenly  remembering  our 
official  purpose  for  being 
there  —  operations  testing. 
A  green  circle  stuck  to  the 
wall  beside  one  telephone 
indicated  a  piece  of 
equipment  not  yet 
functioning  smoothly.  We'd 
been  warned  against  peeling 
off  any  such  signal  dots  we 
saw,  on  pain  of  —  no,  wait, 
there  was  no  standard 
penalty  for  colored  circle 
removal,  was  there? 

After  milling  around  in  brief 
confusion  —  or  what  passed 
for  milling  within  the 
confined  space  —  we  trooped 
back  downstairs,  only  to 


leam  that  we  had  indeed  had 
honest-to-goodness  visitors 
but  they  had  arrived  late  and 
now  would  have  to  wait 
until  after  our  dinner.  The 
other  three  women  and  I  sat 
down  at  one  table  with  our 
bread  and  water  —  also  piles 
of  roast  beef  and  gravy  and 
mashed  potatoes  and  gravy 
and  finely  cut  green  beans 
mixed  with  finely  cut  meat. 
And  a  Danish  for  dessert. 

I  hadn't  bothered  to  wonder 
what  sort  of  person  —  the 
town  eccentric  aside  — 
would  sign  up  for 
imprisonment.  A  special 
breed,  of  course.  Whatever 
our  personality  types,  we 
found  ourselves  enormously 
compatible.  By  the  end  of 
the  meal  we  all  felt  like 
regular  pen  pals. 

Having  just  told  our  life 
stories  to  one  another,  we 
could  now  spill  our  guts  to 
the  press.  As  I'd  hoped,  the 
patiently  waiting  visitors 
were  members  of  the  media. 
My  delight  was  tempered 
with  sudden  uneasiness, 
though,  when  I  remembered 
my  basic  problem  in  life:  the 
Undue  Note  of  Levity  that 
I'm  capable  of  introducing 
into  any  situation.  Some  of 
the  volunteers  spoke 
feelingly  of  their  distress 
about  deplorable  conditions 
in  the  old  ]ail,  which  they 
had  visited  or  read  about.  By 
general  acknowledgment  it 
was  among  the  worst  in  the 
nation.  How  would  the 
Sunday  paper  quote  me? 
'Hey,  I  never  saw  the  inside 
of  the  other  facility,  but  this 
one's  a  blast  and  a  half."  I 
reminded  myself  soothingly 
that  I'd  come  with  at  least 
semi-high-minded  motives. 
Laramie  County  had  given 
me  a  purple  rosette  in  the 
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Babs  Klein 


Babs  (Barbara  L.j  Klein  '68 
worked  in  National 
Geographic's  indexing 
department  for  nine  years 
before  moving  to  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming.  A  graduate  of 
Brandeis  and  Tufts,  Klein  is 
a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  scored  a  perfect  800  on 
her  English  SAT  ("I  refer  to 
myself  as  a  toll-free 
number").  Since  beginning 
her  career  as  a  freelance 
indexer  in  1979,  she  has 
worked  steadily  for  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens, 
McGraw-Hill,  Time-Life  and 
several  other  maf or 
publishers.  Klein  regards 
herself  as  a  "pathological 
proofreader";  once  she 
spotted  a  mistake  that  cost 
National  Geographic 
$42,000.  Her  career  spans  20 
years  and  more  than  300 
indexed  books. 


1984  county  fair  for  baking 
an  excellent  macadamia  nut 
pie,  and  now  I  genuinely 
wanted  to  give  something 
back  to  Laramie  County. 
Besides,  no  matter  how  great 
their  loftiness  of  spirit,  my 
fellow  miscreants  clearly 
relished  their  own 
adventure. 

In  fact,  we  shared  a 
reluctance  to  retire  for  the 
night,  knowing  that  we'd 
awaken  to  the  end  of  the 
episode.  By  the  time  we'd 
viewed  a  training  film  about 
the  detention  center  in 
nearby  Larimer  County, 
Colorado  —  startlingly 
recognizable  as  the 
prototype  for  ours  —  the 
local  news  was  coming  on. 
Even  though  the  TV  station 
had  chosen  to  cover  the 
annual  chili  cook-off  in 
Chugwater  instead  of  the 
model  prisoners,  we  were 
desperately  grateful  for  our 
one  link  to  the  outside 
world. 

Allowed  to  defer  lock  down 
until  midnight,  I  saw  no 
reason  for  premature  haste; 
the  deputy  had  had  to  spring 
me  once  already,  after  a 
podmate  and  I  had 
experimentally  determined 
that  pulling  my  door  closed 
would  automatically  lock  it. 
Without  my  wristwatch, 
though,  It  finally  seemed 
simpler  just  to  hole  up  in  my 


cell  than  to  wonder  how 
much  time  I  had  left.  I 
flopped  onto  the  bed  and  felt 
perfectly  comfortable  —  but 
far  too  revved  up  to  sleep 
through  the  event  of  the 
year.  Whereas  a  long-term 
detainee  soon  learns  to  block 
out  the  light  with  a  towel 
over  the  eyes,  I  welcomed 
the  dim  illumination. 

Propping  myself  up  on  one 
elbow,  I  again  counted 
cinder  blocks:  between  five 
and  six  across,  between  eight 
and  nine  lengthwise. 
Although  the  building 
appears  windowless  to  the 
casual  observer  on  the  street, 
each  cell  has  a  window. 
Curiosity  at  last  drew  me  to 
the  small  midnight-black 
square  set  high  in  the  wall 
opposite  the  bed.  With  the 
bottom  of  the  opening  at 
nose  level,  I  had  to  stretch 
on  tiptoe  to  peek  over  the 
frame.  Ruby  and  emerald 
traffic  lights  against  the 
velvet  darkness  helped 
orient  me.  I  was  looking 
south  along  Pioneer  Avenue 
—  my  familiar  errand- 
running  route  from  what 
seemed  a  vast  distance,  as  if 
in  an  out-of-body  experience. 

I  still  had  enough 
wakefulness  left  for  starting 
a  magazine.  Lucky  for  me  I 
wasn't  courting  sleep:  jail 
inmates,  like  hospital 
patients,  are  subjected  to  an 
inordinate  amount  of 
sensory  stimulation  at  night. 
Such  was  my  impression  on 
this  first  night,  anyway,  as 
the  debugging  process 
continued.  Electronic  doors 
periodically  hummed  and 
clanked.  For  a  while  a  beep 
recurred  at  seven-second 
intervals  until  apparently 
being  bludgeoned  into 
submission.  Every  time  a 


deputy  glanced  solicitously 
into  my  cell,  I  grinned  and 
waved  —  conduct 
unbecoming  a  convict,  1 
imagined. 

Inevitably  I  dozed;  when  I 
rolled  over,  morning  had 
come.  I  had  no  idea  what 
time  of  morning,  but  my 
little  square  of  window  was 
now  filled  with  the  warm 
tones  of  sun  on  eastward- 
facing  bricks.  By  eight- 
thirty,  after  a  full  breakfast,  I 
had  gotten  processed  out  and 
was  back  on  the  streets  of 
Cheyenne,  a  free  woman. 

To  my  vague  surprise 
Pioneer  Avenue  looked 
much  the  same  as  when  I'd 
entered  jail  —  all  but 
deserted,  lit  by  slanting  rays 
barely  three  hours  from  the 
edge  of  darkness.  Heading 
north,  I  bought  a  Sunday 
paper  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Overnight  the 
reporters'  interview  with  the 
four  female  inmates  had 
crystallized  into  a  page-one 
story.  The  following  day,  the 
afternoon  newspaper  ran  a 
picture  of  one  Ms. 
Photogenic  Jailbird,  an 
eyebrow-to-chin  segment  of 
my  face  perfectly  framed  by 
two  horizontal  bars. 

Still  later  would  come 
official  recognition:  the 
sheriff's  signature  on  a 
certificate  of  appreciation 
proclaiming  me  "One  of  the 
First  16  Inmates."  For  the 
moment,  though,  I  focused 
with  single-minded  intent 
on  continuing  homeward  so 
I  could  call  my  mother  and 
report  on  how  I  felt  in  the 
wake  of  my  release.  When 
she  answered,  I  dredged  up 
the  only  line  from  White 
Heat  I  could  remember: 
"Top  o'  the  world.  Ma!" 

Babs  Klein  '68 
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David  Bali    :.    •_ 
PA.D.,  director  of  the 
Whitehead  Institute  at  MIT 
and  Nobel  laureate 


Last  summer's  debut  session  of 
Brandeis  University's  summer 
program  for  high  school  students 
attracted  a  diverse  group  of  young 
people  to  the  campus  from  23 
states,  Canada  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  program,  Brandeis  Summer 
Odyssey,  offers  a  specially  designed 
series  of  science  and 
interdisciplinary  courses  to 
students  entering  their  sophomore, 
junior  or  senior  year  in  high  school. 

Course  offerings  include  such 
topics  as  biotechnology,  the 
chemistry  of  flavorings  and  dyes, 
astronomy,  marine  biology, 
medicine  and  disease,  and  physics. 


A  Program  for 

High  School  Students 


Core  courses  in  the  sciences  are 
complemented  by  elective  courses 
in  law,  creative  writing.  New 
England  literature,  computer 
studies,  scuba  diving  and  jazz. 

Special  features  of  the  core  courses 
include  hands-on  laboratory 
sessions,  weekly  academic  trips  for 
field  research  and  behind-the- 
scenes  looks  at  area  museums, 
laboratories  and  research  centers. 
During  the  four-week  session, 
which  will  run  this  summer  from 
July  8  to  August  4,  students  will 
enroll  in  one  core  and  one  elective 
course.  Core  courses  are  focused 
primarily  in  the  sciences  and  are 
designed  to  teach  science  through 
its  applications. 


Brandeis  Summer  Odyssey  courses 
are  taught  by  educational 
professionals  from  around  the 
country  and  include  Brandeis 
faculty  members,  as  well  as  leading 
high  school  teachers  and  college 
and  university  professors.  Two 
Brandeis  faculty  members  who  will 
be  returning  to  the  program  this 
summer  are  Professor  of 
Astrophysics  John  Wardle  and 
Artist-in-Residence  Ricky  Ford,  a 
jazz  musician. 
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Brandeis  faculty  also  participate  in 
the  special  guest  lecture  series  that 
brings  leading  professionals  to 
campus  twice  each  week  to  speak 
informally  about  their  careers  and 
special  interests.  Last  summer, 
Brandeis  faculty  speakers  included 
Assistant  Professor  of  Computer 
Science  Timothy  Hickey,  who 
spoke  on  parallel  computing; 
Helena  Rubinstein  Professor  of 
Chemistry  Irvmg  Epstein  on  chaos 
in  chemistry;  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biology  Timothy 
Tully,  who  discussed  the  study  of 
learning  and  memory  through 
genetics. 


Major  Brian  Duffy, 
NASA  astronaut 


Other  speakers  in  the  series  last 
summer  included  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  geneticist  David 
Baltimore;  the  assistant  curator  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Dr.  Melanie  Stiassny;  and 
NASA  astronaut  Major  Brian 
Duffy. 

Students  are  offered  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  planned  and 
supervised  social  and  recreational 
activities  during  their  free  time. 
Individual  and  group  athletics  are 
offered  daily  and  range  from 
swimming  and  soccer  to  canoeing 
and  golf.  Workshops  and  social 
events  are  designed  to  encourage 
student  interaction  and 


cooperation.  Weekend  trips  are 
arranged  for  students  to  enjoy  the 
many  cultural,  historic  and 
recreational  attractions  of  Boston 
and  New  England. 

For  More  Information 

Brandeis  University 
Brandeis  Summer  Odyssey 
Room  290 
P.O.  Box  91 10 
Waltham,  Massachusetts 
02254-9110 

617-736-2112 
617-736-3009  (TTY/TDD) 
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Stephen  Coyle  '69: 
Keeping  Boston  a 
Liveable  City 


Shortly  before  Stephen 
Coyle's  birth,  his  family's 
home  in  South  Boston  was 
taken  by  eminent  domain, 
demolished  to  make  way  for 
a  housing  project.  Unable  to 
afford  a  home  in  their  own 
neighborhood,  his  parents 
moved  their  children  to 
Waltham,  Massachusetts, 
where  Stephen  was  born. 
Eviction  by  the  government 
was  a  frequent  topic  of 
conversation  in  his  family, 
which  eventually  expanded 
to  10  children.  From  these 
discussions  he  learned  the 
pain  and  injustice  in  having 
one's  home  taken  away. 

Small  wonder  that  as 
director  of  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority 
(BRA),  with  the 
responsibility  of  creating  and 
implementing  the  policies 
that  govern  development  of 
everything  in  the  city  from 
multi-billion-dollar 
commercial  complexes  to 
renovation  of  tenement 
houses,  the  building  of 
affordable  housing  is  one  of 
his  top  priorities.  The  direct 
benefit  of  building  affordable 
housing  IS  obvious.  The 
indirect  benefit,  Coyle 
explains,  is  the 
Strengthening  of  the 
community  that  takes  place 
when  the  pain  and 
resentment  from  the  loss  of 
homes  20  and  30  years  ago  is 
lessened  by  the  actual 
construction  of  housing 
projects  that  were  promised 
then  and  later  abandoned  by 
the  federal  government. 
Today  enjoying  his  sixth 
year  at  the  BRA  in  one  of  the 
most  challenging  urban 
planning  positions  in  the 
country,  Coyle  notes  with 
irony  that  he  is  directing  the 
successor  agency  of  the  one 
that  "put  his  family  out  on 
the  street  with  a  stove  on  its 
back." 

On  campus  last  fall  to 
participate  in  a  panel,  Coyle, 
affable  and  down-to-earth, 
spoke  with  the  Review  after 
the  panel  discussion.  Clad  in 
a  green  knit  sweater,  khaki 


slacks  and  loafers,  his  feet 
propped  on  a  chair,  he  spoke 
of  the  many  tasks  he 
oversees  as  director  of  the 
BRA,  including  creation  of 
master  plans,  conducting 
development  reviews, 
initiating  renovation 
projects,  assisting 
community  organizations, 
building  housing  and 
rewriting  zoning  laws  and 
policy.  As  head  of  this 
powerful  agency,  he  also 
serves  as  political  advisor  to 
Mayor  Raymond  Flynn. 

Coyle's  mission,  in  his 
words,  IS  keeping  Boston  a 
liveable  city  —  assuring  that 
new  buildings  blend  with 
historical  architecture, 
creating  access  to  places  like 
the  waterfront,  involving 
people  in  the  community 
planning  process  and,  in 
particular,  building 
affordable  housing.  "I'm  part 
manager,  part  policymaker, 
part  teacher  and  part 
cheerleader.  I  sit  down  with 
people  who  are  heads  of 
great  billion-dollar 
development  corporations 
and  I  sit  down  with  people 
who  are  running  the 
nonprofit  child  care  center  m 
the  same  day.  I  have  lunch 
with  the  governor  and  then 
go  talk  to  tenants  about  how 
to  get  their  apartments  fixed 
up.  It's  that  cross  section  of 
the  city  that  makes  the  job 
so  interesting.  Building  and 
shaping  and  directing  a  city 
as  important  as  Boston  in 
terms  of  its  history  and 
culture  IS  very  exciting." 

The  growth  economy  of  the 
seventies  and  eighties  was  a 
boon  to  the  downtown 
section  of  the  city,  but  the 
surrounding  neighborhoods 
did  not  benefit.  When  he 
came  to  the  BRA,  Coyle 
worked  to  address  this 
discrepancy  by  guiding 
development  into 
impoverished  areas  of  the 
city,  while  not  displacing  the 
people  he  was  striving  to 
help.  "My  lob  was  to  bring 


some  balance  to  the  growth 
equation  so  that  the  benefits 
would  be  real  and  be  directed 
to  the  people  who  lived  in 
the  community  but  not  kill 
the  economy  in  the  process 
—  a  very  difficult 
challenge." 

He  also  needed  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  lack  of 
affordable  housing  and 
strove  to  implement  Flynn's 
linkage  program,  which 
requires  downtown 
developers  to  underwrite 
housing  and  job  training  in 
surrounding  neighborhoods. 
To  date,  $76  billion  has  been 
realized  from  developers 
through  the  linkage 
program;  2,900  housing 
units  have  been  financed  in 
part  with  these  funds 
($25,000-$40,000  of 
developer  input  per  unit  is 
the  current  standard), 
helping  to  write  off  the  cost 
of  housing  so  that  along  with 
state  funding  it's  affordable. 
Another  1,000  units  are 
planned.  "No  city  of 
comparable  size  is  producing 
affordable  housing  the  way 
Boston  IS,"  proclaims  Coyle, 
who  believes  this  program 
serves  as  a  national  model. 

Coyle  also  introduced  a 
bottom-up  approach  to 
development  in  Boston, 
turning  the  BRA  into  a 
neighborhood-based  agency. 
Boston  citizens  are  actively 
involved  in  the  city's 
development  process. 
Numerous  and  frequent 
neighborhood  meetings  are 
the  basis  for  this  method, 


which  requires  community 
approval  for  land  use  and 
development.  Consensus 
among  various 
constituencies  — 
neighborhood  groups, 
preservation  groups,  housing 
groups  and  development 
groups  —  is  also  necessary. 

During  his  tenure,  Coyle  has 
seen  40  projects  approved 
and  completed  to  the  tune  of 
$3  billion.  The  BRA's 
current  $20  million  annual 
operating  budget  and  equal- 
sized  capital  budget  are 
derived  solely  from  private 
monies;  projects,  such  as  the 
$600  million  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard,  are  financed 
through  "pump  priming"  by 
the  public  sector.  He  speaks 
enthusiastically  of  this 
project,  citing  it  as  his 
favorite,  a  large  and 
successful  revival  project 
that  created  "a  new  town  in 
Boston's  oldest 
neighborhood."  Another  he 
mentions  fondness  for  is 
Rowes  Wharf,  an  elaborate 
structure  on  the  waterfront 
that  includes  the  Boston 
Harbor  Hotel,  deluxe 
condos,  offices,  shops  and  a 
ferry  terminal. 

The  BRA  itself  was 
transformed  by  Coyle's 
leadership.  With  the  intent 
of  professionalizing  the 
agency  for  purposes  of 
dealing  with  high-powered 
developers  on  their  level,  he 
restructured  the 
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organization  to  operate 
similar  to  the  private  sector, 
doing  away  with  individual 
project  teams  and 
establishing  consulting 
departments  in  their  stead. 
Coyle  reportedly  pushed  his 
staff  to  work  at  his 
ambitious  pace  and  with  the 
same  level  of  commitment. 
He  describes  his  style  in  a 
jocose  murmur,  "low  key, 
subtle,"  but  then  he  admits, 
'I  have  different  styles 
depending  on  the  place. 
When  I'm  working  for  public 
benefits  I'm  a  tough 
negotiator,  and  when  I'm 
trying  to  advocate  the 
community's  position,  I  can 
be  relentless.  In  the 
beginning  I  think  people  saw 
me  as  really  aggressive  but  I 
believe  the  issues  needed 
that.  I  like  to  think  that  after 
five  years  an  awful  lot  has 
been  done;  the  agency  is 
effective  m  carrying  out  its 
mission.  I'm  not  shy.  I  don't 
mind  taking  a  stand.  I  don't 
mind  making  decisions.  If 
you  mind  those  things  you 
shouldn't  be  in  public 
decision  making." 

His  style  is  obviously 
effective.  Public  approval  is 
evidenced  by  25  plus  awards 
that  have  been  presented  to 
him  and  the  agency  m  the 
past  two  years,  among  them 
the  1989  Brandeis  Alumni 
Achievement  Award  during 
the  Alumni  Leadership 
Convocation. 

Coyle  grew  up  in  a 
neighborhood  near  Brandeis 
and  as  a  child  watched  the 
school  grow.  He  attended  the 
local  schools,  played  violin 
for  the  archdiocesan 
orchestra  and  excelled  in 
track  in  high  school  as  a 
sprinter  and  low  hurdler.  His 
high  school  used  the 
Brandeis  athletic  fields  for 
practice,  and  he  attended 
Brandeis  events,  such  as  the 
football  games,  which  bred 
within  him  a  familiarity 
with  the  University.  Yet,  he 
never  dreamed  he'd  one  day 
enroll  as  a  student;  family 
finances  kept  him  from 


attending  college 
immediately  after  high 
school.  Eventually,  though, 
he  found  himself  washing 
dishes  in  the  Brandeis 
kitchens  and,  once  on 
campus  and  exposed  to  the 
intellectual  environment,  he 
decided  to  apply. 

Having  grown  up  in  an  Irish 
Catholic  neighborhood  of 
predominantly  working  class 
people,  Coyle  discovered 
himself  in  a  minority 
culturally  and  socially  at 
Brandeis,  an  adjustment  that 
called  for  open-mindedness. 
'Brandeis  was  a  special  place 
for  me  because  of  the 
intellectual  freedom,  the 
respect  for  learning  and  the 
faculty,  but  also  because  of 
the  events  of  the  1960s.  One 
thing  Brandeis  gave  me  was 
the  sense  that  you  have  to 
decide  for  yourself  how  you 
are  going  to  make  a 
contribution  to  society  to 
make  it  better." 

A  political  science  major, 
Coyle  was  a  dean's  list 
student  who  was  active  in 
theater  arts  and  creative 
writing.  He  contributed  to 
various  campus 
publications,  including  the 
Justice.  In  his  junior  year, 
while  working  for  candidates 
in  that  year's  local  elections, 
Coyle  was  deeply  affected  by 
Kennedy's  assassination  and, 
with  his  father's 
encouragement,  formally 
entered  politics  by  running 
in  the  state  senate  primary, 
financing  his  campaign  with 
the  $500  Bamburger  Award 
he  won  for  writing  plays 
about  Irish  history. 

In  his  words,  he  was 
"trounced,  but  it  was  good 
experience  to  stand  up  at  age 
22  and  tell  people  that  the 
biggest  issues  were  not  the 
local  ones  but  peace  in 
Vietnam  or  the  vote  for  18- 
year-olds.  They  ignored  me, 
and  rightfully  so,"  he  says, 
recounting  how  he  finished 
last  but  with  1 1  percent  of 


the  vote.  Running  the  next 
year  for  the  city  councilor 
seat  in  Waltham,  he  focused 
on  local  issues,  such  as 
housing  renewal  and 
economic  opportunity  in  his 
home  town,  and  he  won.  "I 
couldn't  do  the  job  I'm  doing 
in  Boston  today  if  I  hadn't 
spent  those  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  hours  at  the 
grass  roots  level." 

His  success  continued.  He 
earned  his  master's  degree 
from  the  Kennedy  School  at 
Harvard  and  in  1973 
assumed  the  directorship  of 
the  Waltham  Housing 
Authority.  In  1975,  he  was 
named  head  of  the  Dedham 
Housing  Authority,  where 
he  remained  until  1977 
when  he  left  to  take  on 
Washington  as  executive 
assistant  to  Patricia  Harris, 
secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  under 
President  Jimmy  Carter.  He 
followed  Hams  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  where  he 
held  the  position  of  deputy 
undersecretary. 

Coyle  uses  words  like 
brilliant  and  outstanding  in 
reference  to  Harris. 
"Working  for  Pat  Harris 
opened  my  eyes.  She  gave 
her  life  to  public  causes.  She 
drove  me  harder  than  anyone 
I've  ever  met  and  taught  me 
I  wasn't  getting  enough  out 
of  my  own  abilities  and  that 
I  should  work  harder.  She 
gave  me  tasks  that  were 
great  opportunities."  Hams 
sent  Coyle  on  an  "odyssey" 
through  the  worst  housing 
projects  in  America.  He 
spent  four  months  going  to 
25  cities  to  see  where  the 
programs  were  failing.  From 
this  he  gained  an 
understanding  of  the  need  to 
build  smaller-scale  projects 
at  scattered  sites  for  people 
of  mixed  incomes  in  order  to 
avoid  creating  "concrete 
ghettos  of  poverty  that  take 
people's  chances  away  before 
their  lives  have  even 
started." 


While  in  Washington  Coyle 
realized  he  needed  to  know 
the  language  and  the 
business  of  lawyers,  so  he 
headed  to  Stanford  Law 
School.  To  support  his 
family  he  took  the  position 
of  chief  executive  officer  at 
John  Carl  Warnecke  &. 
Associates,  a  San  Francisco- 
based  urban  planning  and 
architectural  firm.  This 
private  sector  job  brought 
him  into  city  planning.  From 
there  he  returned  to  Boston 
where  he  was  appointed  by 
Flynn  as  head  of  the  BRA. 

His  wife,  Maria  Lynn 
Chaffee,  is  also  a  Brandeis 
graduate.  Class  of  1970. 
With  a  law  degree  from 
Boston  College,  she  practices 
at  Murphy  and  O'Connell  in 
Boston  specializing  in  civil 
litigation.  They  have  three 
children.  Coyle  says,  "What 
I  do  IS  my  job  and  my  family. 
I  don't  bowl.  I  don't  belong 
to  organizations,  clubs, 
boards.  I  have  my  job  and  my 
home.  That's  it.  My  greatest 
activities  other  than  those 
and  reading  are  gardening 
and  doing  things  with  the 
kids."  He  hopes  to  go  back 
to  school  someday.  An  avid 
reader,  he  enjoys  philosophy 
and  would  like  to  study  it 
formally  to  learn  why  people 
think  what  they  think  but 
not  until  he's  experienced 
more. 

After  SIX  years  as  BRA 
director,  Coyle  has  no 
definite  career  plans  beyond 
the  BRA.  "I've  had  more 
opportunities  than  most 
people  I  know  to  do  the 
things  I  wanted  to  do.  I'm 
grateful,  but  I  have  a  sense 
that  there  is  more  to  do, 
more  contribution  to  make 
to  my  family  and  to  the 
places  I've  lived.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  yet.  There's 
a  law  in  Yoga  that  says, 
'what  you  seek  seeks  you,' 
It's  not  an  absolute  law  and  I 
don't  really  bank  on  it  but 
it's  an  observation  that 
sometimes  holds  true." 

Mary  Cervantes 
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Alumni 
Convocation 
Draws  200 


An  estimated  200  alumni 
from  across  the  country 
convened  on  campus  for  the 
Alumni  Leadership 
Convocation  (September  21- 
24),  an  annual  event  that 
brings  Brandeis  alums 
together  for  workshops, 
meetings  and  special  events. 
Highlights  of  the  weekend 
included  the  presentation  of 
several  awards  and  mformal 
gathermgs  of  faculty  and 
guest  speakers. 

The  distinguished  Alumni 
Achievement  Award  was 
presented  to  Stephen  F. 
Coyle  '69,  a  nationally 
acclaimed  urban  planner 
honored  for  his  significant 
achievements  as  executive 
director  of  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority. 
The  award,  created  last  year 
during  the  University's  40th 
anniversary,  is  presented 
annually  for  extraordinary 
professional 
accomplishment  or 
significant  voluntary 
activity.  Its  recipients  are 


Reunion  '90 
May  18-20 


This  year,  the  classes  of 
1955,  1960,  1965,  1970, 
1975,  1980  and  1985  will  be 
celebrating  their  reunions  on 
the  weekend  of  May  18-20, 
1990.  In  addition  to  several 
traditional  events,  including 
the  Ralph  Norman  Emeritus 
Barbecue  and 
Commencement,  the 
weekend  will  feature  a 
variety  of  special  class 
activities  as  well  as 
discussions  and  symposia 
designed  to  inform  alumni 
about  the  University  today. 

For  more  information,  call 
the  Office  of  Alumni 
Relations,  617-736-4110, 
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selected  from  among 
nominees  recommended  by 
other  alumni  and  members 
of  the  Brandeis  faculty. 

Other  presentations 
included  the  Alumni 
Admissions  Council  Award 
for  alumni  who  have  shown 
the  greatest  commitment  to 
the  admissions  process.  This 
year's  recipients  were 
Michael  Kalafatas  '65, 
director  of  admissions  at 
Brandeis,  and  Paula 
Dubofsky  Resnick  '61,  chair 
of  the  Brandeis  Alumni 
Admissions  Council  in 
Chicago. 

Two  enrichment  programs 
were  conducted  this  year:  a 
lecture  by  Laurence  Abbott, 
Ph.D.  '77,  professor  of 
physics,  on  "Modeling 
Neural  Networks"  and  a 
discussion,  "New  Directions 
for  the  Supreme  Court:  The 
Abortion  and  Flag  Burning 
Cases,"  featuring  Brandeis 
Professor  of  Politics  Peter 
Woll  and  guest  speaker 
Frank  Susman  '63.  Susman, 
a  recognized  authority  on 
legal,  medical  and 
constitutional  issues, 
recently  defended  abortion 
rights  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  highly 
publicized  Webster  v. 
Reproductive  Health 
Services  case.  Susman  said 
the  decision  in  that  case  has 
inspired  more  people  to 
"come  out  of  the 
woodwork"  on  the  pro- 
choice  side  of  the  abortion 


Several  meetings  were  also 
held  as  part  of  the 
convocation,  including  the 
Wien  Alumni  Programming 
Committee  meeting,  a 
reunion  workshop,  a 
meeting  of  the  Minority 
Alumni  Network 
Committee  and  the  Annual 
Fund  Executive  Committee 
meeting.  Arthur  E.  Levine 
'70,  chair  of  the  Institute  for 
Educational  Management  at 
Harvard  University's 
Graduate  School  of 


Yehuda  Cohen  '81,  chair  of 
the  Second  Annual  Alumni 
Leadership  Convocation, 
welcomes  participants  and 
Association  board  members 
to  the  justice  Brandeis  Society 
banquet. 


Annette  and  Charles  Luna, 
Fellows  of  the  University, 
address  attendees  of  the 
Alumni  Leadership 
Convocation  before  the 
dedication  of  the  Charles  and 
Annette  Luria  Foundation 
Conference  Suite  in  the 
Hassenfeld  Conference  Center 


Arthur  E.  Levine  '70 


Education,  spoke  on  the 
need  for  renewed  efforts  for 
volunteerism  due  to  the 
recent  government  cuts  to 
higher  education. 

The  convocation  concluded 
Saturday  night  with  the 
Justice  Brandeis  Society 
banquet,  an  annual  event 
that  coincides  with  the 
University's  Founders'  Day 
celebration.  Keynote  speaker 
Peter  Osnos  '64,  associate 
publisher  and  senior  editor 
at  Random  House,  spoke  on 
Soviet  lews  and  some  of  the 
problems  they  are 
expenencing  with 
assimilation  in  the  United 
States. 


Frank  Susman  '63 


Alumni  President's 

Report: 

A  Quick  Glance 

Backwards 


Milton  Wallack  '60, 
Chair  off  Alumni 
Giving,  Announces 
$2,750,000  Alumni 
Fund  Goal 


Alumni  Association 
Announces 
1990  Ballot 


No  caps  or  gowns.  No 
champagne.  Not  even  a 
commencement  address. 
Under  an  appropriately 
threatening  sky  on  a  May 
afternoon  20  years  ago,  the 
Class  of  1970  left  Brandeis. 

It  had  been  a  tumultuous 
spring,  the  climax  of  an 
extraordinary  four  years. 
When  we  entered  Brandeis, 
the  most  important  campus 
issue  was  the  set  of  rules 
governing  the  conditions 
under  which  men  and 
women  might  visit  each 
others'  dormitories.  When 
we  left,  American  soldiers 
were  fighting  in  Cambodia, 
American  students  had  been 
shot  to  death  on  their 
campuses  by  American 
soldiers  and  universities 
across  the  country  were 
paralyzed  by  student  strikes. 
In  between,  there  had  been 
building  takeovers, 
assassinations,  marches  and 
protests. 

At  the  time,  it  all  seemed 
very  important.  Now,  20 
years  later,  I  am  intrigued  by 
how  little  lasting  impact  we 
had.  A  movement  that  was 
supposed  to  change  America 
has  become  the  subject  of 
nostalgic  television 
programs  and  popular 
recordings. 

Yet  the  temporal  impact  of 
the  sixties  should  not  be 
surprising.  Despite  the 
rhetoric  of  the  time,  there 
never  was  a  mass 
movement,  even  at  a 
"radical"  campus  like 
Brandeis.  Activism  was 
neither  widespread  nor 
continuous.  It  appeared 
sporadically,  usually  as  a 
reaction  to  specific 
circumstances,  and  never 
involved  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  students  on 
campus.  The  closest  we 
came  to  riots  were 
occasional  food  fights,  and 
Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (SDS)  never  had 
more  than  150  members. 
What  IS  perhaps  most 


interesting  about  the  strikes 
and  demonstrations  in  the 
spring  of  1970  is  that  it  was 
the  only  time  in  four  years 
that  a  majority  of  students 
actually  participated. 

If  the  truth  be  known,  the 
average  Brandeis 
undergraduate  of  the  late 
sixties  was  very  much  like 
those  of  other  times.  We 
studied  enough  to  stay  in 
school,  partied  on  weekends, 
tried  to  avoid  morning 
classes  and  were  even 
relatively  monogamous. 
Threatened  by  a  low  draft 
number  or  some  new 
parietal  rule,  we  could  be 
mobilized  to  register  our 
protest.  But  in  general,  we 
were  spectators  to  events  of 
that  time;  and  the  anger  and 
activism  of  our  last  few 
weeks  at  Brandeis  cannot 
alter  the  reality  of  the  four 
years  that  preceded  them. 

That  IS  not  the  easiest  thing 
to  admit  to  one's  children, 
particularly  given  Brandeis' 
reputation.  As  the  events  of 
that  era  have  been  replayed 
on  television,  today's  kids 
come  to  believe  that  only 
wimps  failed  to  get  gassed 
and  arrested,  lust  desserts,  I 
imagine,  for  the  generation 
gap  we  erected  20  years  ago. 

This  tale  of  Brandeis  in  the 
sixties  contains  one  last  bit 
of  irony.  For  even  though 
Brandeis  was  one  of  the 
quieter  campuses  through 
most  of  that  period,  it  got  a 
reputation  for  being  a  radical 
school.  Those  of  us  who 
were  here  know  better,  but  it 
is  an  enduring  myth  that 
refuses  to  die. 

Charles  Eisenberg  '70 


After  conferring  with  the 
Alumni  Fund  Leadership 
Cabinet,  as  well  as  Reunion 
Fund  committees  for  the 
seven  reunion  classes  during 
the  Alumni  Leadership 
Convocation,  Milton 
Wallack  '60,  chair  of  Alumni 
Giving,  announced  an 
Alumni  Fund  goal  of  $2.75 
million  for  the  1989-90  year. 
This  ambitious  target 
represents  an  increase  of 
almost  40  percent  over  last 
year. 

Over  the  past  few  months, 
Wallack  has  been  travelling 
around  the  country  meeting 
with  alumni  to  discuss 
significant  financial 
commitments  to  the 
University.  He  has  also  been 
conducting  training  sessions 
for  alumni  volunteers  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  New 
York,  Los  Angeles  and  other 
cities.  Reunion  and  regional 
solicitations  are  currently 
underway  with  the  help  of 
over  100  Alumni  Fund 
volunteers. 


Lori  Berman  Gans, 

BaAi      83,   MiMaHaSa 

'86  Directs  Alumni 
Relations 


Lori  Berman  Gans  '83  has 
been  appointed  director  of 
alumni  relations.  A  graduate 
of  the  Heller  School  in  1986, 
she  has  served  as  associate 
director  of  alumni  relations 
since  1988.  She  was  a  field 
representative  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  Blood 
Services  from  1983  to  1985 
and  codirector  of  the 
Nursing  Home  Ombudsman 
Program  for  Minuteman 
Home  Health  Care  and  the 
Mystic  Valley  Mental 
Health  Association  in 
Lexington,  Massachusetts 
from  1985  to  1986.  From 
1986  to  1988  she  was 
associate  director  of  the 


Watch  your  mail  for  your 
annual  Alumni  Association 
ballot  listing  the  credentials 
of  candidates  for  Alumni 
Term  Trustee  and  Member- 
at-Large  positions.  Your  vote 
will  set  the  tone  for 
Association  leadership  in  the 
1990s. 

Alumni  are  solicited 
annually  for  suggestions  for 
candidates  for  Alumni  Term 
Trustee  and  for  the  Alumni 
Association  board  of 
directors.  Gus  Ranis  '52, 
chair  of  the  Alumni  Term 
Trustee  Nominating 
Committee  and  Jeffrey  H. 
Golland  '61,  chair  of  the 
Alumni  Association 
Nominating  Committee, 
agree  that  broad 
participation  m  the  selection 
of  alumni  leadership  for  the 
Association  ensures  a 
healthy  future  for  the 
University  and  its  alumni 
association. 


Federation  ot  Jewish 
Agencies  of  Greater 
Philadelphia,  where  her 
responsibilities  included 
planning  and  allocations,  as 
well  as  leadership 
development  in  the 
campaign  department. 
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ludith  Paull  Aronson,  Class 
Correspondent,  767  South  Windsor 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90005 

Emmy  Lou  Phillips  Abrahams 

enjoys  her  administrative  post  in 
an  independent  school  in  San 
Francisco,  as  well  as  her  two 
grandsons  who  live  too  far  away 
for  excessive  nurtunng.  .  .  .  Norma 
Bassett  Avellar  reports  that  four  of 
her  six  children  are  still  at  home. 
She  teaches  eighth  grade  learning- 
handicapped  and  emotionally 
disturbed  children,  and  does 
catering  and  volunteer  work  in  her 
spare  time         Herb  Btessman 
finished  his  term  as  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Dental 
Association,  but  is  still  active  as  a 
national  delegate.  .  .  .  Selma 
Sereisky  Cooperband  teaches 
kindergarten  in  the  Canton,  MA, 
public  schools.  ,  .  .  Sylvia  Haft 
Firschein  is  a  media  specialist  in 
the  Wayne,  NJ,  public  schools.  She 
IS  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  Labor  Museum,  Jewish 
Historical  Society  of  North  Jersey 
and  Jewish  Regional  High  School. 
She  IS  on  the  National  Council  of 
the  Association  of  Jewish  Libraries 
and  was  elected  to  membership  m 
Pi  Lambda  Theta,  a  scholastic 
honor  society  in  education.  Her 
daughter.  Merry,  was  graduated 
from  Brandeis  in  1987,  and  her 
son,  Warren,  earned  a  degree  from 
the  University  of  Rochester.  .  . 
Bernard  Frank  and  Toby  Frank  '56 
celebrated  their  33rd  anniversary, 
and  his  30th  year  in  the  rabbinate. 
Their  youngest  son,  Michael  '93, 
continues  the  Brandeis  tradition 
started  by  his  parents  and  two 
siblings,  Robert  '81  and  Steven 
'84.  .  .  .  Sandy  Greenwald  '55  is 
director  of  Milford-Franklin 
Counseling  Services,  Inc.,  in 
Milford,  MA.  .  .  .  Marcia  Setel 
Griffiths  supervises  a  staff  of  four 
in  probation  work.  Two  of  her  four 
sons  are  in  college.  .  .  .  Lucille 
Fachter  Gruber  eamed  master's 
degrees  in  music  composition  and 
teaching  from  Brandeis  and 
Radcliffe,  as  well  as  a  Doctor  of 
Musical  Arts  from  Case  Western 
Reserve  and  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music.  She  has  played 
harpsichord  in  the  U.S.  and  in 
Europe  and  was  the  recipient  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  Solo  Recitalist  Award.  She  is 
an  arts  administrator  in  Cleveland 
and  director  of  cultural  arts  at 
Coyahoga  Community  College 
there.  She  also  serves  on  the 
boards  of  several  Ohio  arts 
associations,  including  Cleveland's 
public  radio  station.  .  .  .  Gloria 
Goldteich  Horowitz's  new  novel. 
Mothers,  was  chosen  as  a  Book  of 
the  Month  Club  selection.  Her 
short  story  "Against  the  Dying  of 
the  Light"  appeared  in 

McCalls )ohn  R.  Howard 

reports  that  after  having  been  a 


dean  and  vice  president  in  the 
SUNY  system,  he  retumed  to 
school  at  age  49  and  obtained  a 
law  degree.  He  practices  law  part- 
time  in  addition  to  his  full-time 
appointment  as  professor.        Herb 
Lewis  and  Marsha  Barbash  Lewis 
'58  are  at  the  University  of 
Warwick,  in  Coventry,  England, 
where  Herb  is  director  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison] 
junior  year  abroad  program. . 
Marsha  Levy  Monosson  is  a  new 
grandmother  and  a  self-employed 
interior  designer.  .  .  .  Eugene  MJ. 
Pugatch,  M.D.,  D.Phil,  is  director 
of  the  division  of  neurology  at 
Mountainside  Hospital,  Montclair, 
NJ.  He  reports  that  "although  I 
have  never  made  a  class  reunion,  I 
am  determined  to  see  you  all  for 
our  35th."  .      Victor  Tetreault  has 
emerged  from  two  years  of 
retirement  and  is  back  in  business 
selling  pool  supplies,  chemicals, 
patio  furniture  and  toys  at  three 
retail  locations,  with  two  more  in 
the  planning  stages.  .      David  R. 
Zimmerman  is  starting  an 
investigative  newsletter  on  science 
and  medicine  called  Piobe:  his 
wife,  Veva,  is  in  private 
psychiatric  practice  and  is 
associate  dean  of  the  NYU  School 
of  Medicine. 


'56 


Leona  Feldman  Curhan,  Class 
Correspondent,  6  Tide  Winds 
Terrace,  Marblehead,  MA  01945 

Most  everyone  who  responded 
remarked  how  delighted  they  were 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  in 
touch  with  classmates.  Do  you 
realize  that  at  our  35th  Reunion 
our  class  numerals  will  equal  our 
age  —  the  Class  of  '56  will 
actually  be  56!  How  about  that- 
Keep  in  touch. 

Rena  (.  Blumberg  won  two 

professional  awards,  the  Women 
in  Communications  Matrix  Award 
and  the  Press  Club  and  Society  of 
Professional  Joumalism  first  place 
Excellence  in  Journalism  Award 
for  a  program  series  on  AIDS. 
Barbara  Bell  Buff,  an  independent 
art  historian,  prepared  an 
exhibition  for  the  Hudson  River 
Museum  on  the  tum-of-the- 
century  art  colony  in  BronxviUe, 
NY,  and  is  researching  the  urban 
scene  painting  collection  at  the 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York         Mimi  Geller  is 
grandmother  of  two,  and  reports 
that  her  age  is  now  the  same  as 
the  speed  limit.  She  continues  to 
work  as  a  health  care 
administrator  during  the  day,  but 
her  "real  life"  begins  after  work 
when  she  studies  music  as  a 
serious  amateur  pianist  and  choral 


singer.        Molleah  (Boo)  Bowet 
Greenberg  is  in  Denver  in  private 
practice  as  a  social  worker  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  her 
classmates.  .  .  .  Tania  Grossinger 
writes  travel  articles  for  Ladies 
Home  journal  and  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens.  She  also  freelances 
in  public  relations  consulting  in 
New  York,  and  has  started  work 
on  a  fifth  book.    .    Mimi  Richman 
Handler  has  happily  moved  back 
to  Boston.  She  was  divorced  in 
1980,  and  is  living  with  John 
Crowley  '54     .  .  Sandy  Kaufman 
Hoyt  IS  children's  librarian  in 
Burhngton,  MA,  and  is  active  in 
various  library  associations.  She 
serves  on  the  Wayland,  MA, 
Democratic  Town  Committee, 
and  participated  in  the 
demonstration  for  abortion  rights 
in  Washington  last  year.    .    Ray 
Koenig  has  moved  to  Churchill 
Estates  in  Fort  Thomas,  KY,  in 
order  to  be  closer  to  the 
racetrack       .  Ruth  Krulfeld 
received  a  Ph.D.  in  anthropology 
from  Yale,  where  she  founded  an 
M.A.  program  in  third  world 
development  and  is  a  professor  of 
anthropology.  She  has  done  field 
research  on  cultural  change  in 
Indonesia,  the  Caribbean,  Central 
Amenca  and,  most  recently,  on 
Laotian  refugees  in  the  U.S.  .    . 
Avrom  Levy  looks  forward  to  his 
daughter  Stella's  graduation  from 
Brandeis  in  1990.        Lawrence  D. 
Saidenberg  is  managing  director  of 
Ludenbury,  Thalmann  &  Co.,  an 
institutional  brokerage  and 
investment  banking  firm.  His  six 
children,  ages  4  to  31,  keep  him 
active,  especially  in  golf,  tennis 
and  skiing. 

'58 

Gifts  in  memory  of  Charles  A. 
Napoli  '58  may  be  made  to 
establish  the  Charles  A.  Napoli 
Trophy  Room  in  the  new 
Sports  and  Convocation  Center. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  Brandeis  University,  with 
a  note  designating  the  gift  to 
The  Napoli  Fund. 

'59 

Sunny  Sunshine  Brownrout,  Class 
Conespondent,  87  Old  Hill  Road, 
Westport,  CT  06880 

David  Cohen,  in  his  capacity  as 
director  of  the  Office  of  Urban 
Rehabilitations  within  the  federal 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  was  the  recipient  of 
the  1989  Meritorious  Presidential 
Rank  Award,  which  was  bestowed 
with  an  award  of  $10,000  by 
President  Bush.  .  .  .  Norman  ). 
Treisman  was  appointed  president 
of  the  Philip  Morris  Credit 
Corporation,  where  he  was 
previously  senior  vice  president. 
He  has  been  with  Philip  Moms 
since  1961. 


Norman  /.  Treisman 

'61 

Judith  Leavitt  Schatz,  Class 
Correspondent,  139  Cumberland 
Road,  Leominster,  MA  01453 

I  hope  the  following  news  about 
some  of  our  classmates  will 
inspire  you  to  wnte  to  me  in  the 
near  future.  I  can  only  report  when 
and  what  I  hear  from  you.  May  '91 
and  our  30th  Reunion  are  not  that 
far  away! 

Barbara  Teich  Adler  is  a  teacher  of 
computer  science  and  lives  with 
her  family  in  Akron,  OH.  During 
the  summers  of  '89  and  '90  she 
worked  with  other  teachers  under 
a  National  Science  Foundation 
grant  to  optimize  technology  in 
thinking  and  leaming.        Edward 
Feldstein  and  his  wife,  (udith 
Rothenberg  Feldstein,  live  in  New 
City,  NY,  where  Ed  teaches  and  is 
principal  for  Temple  Beth  Sholom 
Religious  School.  They  have  a 
daughter.  Sue  '88,  and  two  sons, 
Dan  and  Jeff         Elena  Goldstein 
is  living  in  Santa  Cruz,  CA,  where 
she  teaches  elementary  school.  . 
leffrey  Golland  has  finished  two 
terms  as  president  of  our  Alumni 
Association.  In  addition  to  a 
private  practice  as  psychoanalyst, 
he  IS  trustee  and  treasurer  in  the 
NY  Freudian  Society  and  director 
of  elementary,  early  childhood  and 
special  education  at  Baruch 
College.  He  and  his  wife,  Pat,  have 
two  sons,  David  and  Richard. 
George  Grayson  is  in  private 
practice  in  intemal  medicine  and 
pulmonary  disease  in  Virgima 
Beach.  He  and  his  wife  have  two 
daughters,  Leah  and  Ruth.  .  . 
Bruce  Litwer,  general  counsel  to 
several  real  estate  developers,  has 
been  re-elected  vice  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association.  He  lives 
in  South  Flonda  with  Vicki 
Abel         Baila  Milner  Miller,  her 
husband,  Irv,  and  their  two 
children.  Genie  and  Jonathan,  live 
m  Evanston,  IL,  where  Baila  is 
assistant  professor  in  medical 
social  work  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  .  .    Elinor  Christian  Mirza 
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IS  with  the  Consulate  General  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
in  Bombay,  India,  where  she  lives 
with  her  husband,  Firoze.  They 
have  three  sons,  Danus,  Heinz  and 
Eric.  .  .  -  Marshall  Mott  has  opened 
a  law  office  in  Avon,  CT.  He  and 
his  wife  have  three  children, 
Geoff,  Laura  and  Sharon.  .  ,  ,  Susan 
Malvin  Nathanson  and  her 
husband.  Buz,  celebrated  their 
30th  wedding  anniversary.  They 
have  three  children,  Debra,  Gary 
and  Lisa,  and  have  become 
grandparents!  Susan  is  director  of 
development  for  Samuel  Field  YM- 
YWHA  in  Little  Neck,  NY.  .  .  . 
Stephanie  Limbetg  Orringer  is 
working  on  her  Ph.D.  dissertation 
at  Brandeis.  She  and  her  husband. 
Nelson,  have  three  children,  Neal, 
Elise  '91  and  David.  She  is 
president  of  various  parent- 
administrative  groups  in  town 
education  in  Storrs,  CT.  .  .  . 
Sharon  Nimetz  Peikin  serves  as 
office  manager  for  her  husband's 
oral  surgery  practice.  They  have 
three  sons,  Jeffrey,  Steven  and 
David.  .  .    Phyllis  Chasanow 
Richman  has  been  food  critic  for 
the  Washington  Post  for  many 
years.  She  and  her  husband.  Bob 
Burton,  have  three  musically 
talented  children,  loe.  Matt  and 
Libby         I.  William  Sizeler, 
President's  Councilor  and  member 
of  the  Alumni  Admissions 
Council,  and  his  wife,  lane,  have 
three  daughters,  Kathy,  Elizabeth 
and  Debbie.  He  is  president  of  his 
own  architectural  firm  in  New 
Orleans,  LA  .      Arthur  Wilner  of 
Brockton,  MA,  is  first  assistant 
clerk  magistrate  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Trial  Court.  He  and  his  wife, 
Bemice,  have  two  children,  Steven 
and  Shan.  .  .  .  Martin  Zelnik  and 
his  wife,  Lassa,  celebrated  27  years 
together  and  have  produced  three 
sons,  Geoff,  Bnan  and  Noah.  He  is 
full  professor  in  interior  design  at 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology/ 
SUNY. 

'65 

Daphnah  Sage,  Class 
Correspondent,  1435  Centre 
Street,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02159 

25th  Reunion  is  around  the 
comer!  The  excitement  is  evident 
in  the  notes  you  sent  back.  It'll  be 
great  to  see  so  many  of  us 
reassembled  in  our  old  haunts.  .  .  . 
Here's  what  some  of  us  are  doing. 

Joyce  Roberts  Adamson  is 

practicing  medicine  and  helping 
her  twin  sons  hunt  for  the  colleges 
of  their  dreams.  .  .  .  Dennis  Baron 
IS  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
teaching  English  and  directing  the 
rhetoric  program.  He  published  a 
book.  Declining  Giamnidr,  and  is 
preparing  another  on  the  history  of 
attempts  to  make  English  the 


official  language  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  help  of  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
Fellowship.  His  eldest  child, 
Cordelia,  is  22,  while  Rachel  is  6 
and  lonathan  is  almost  brand 
new  .      Nancy  Sherman  Basescu 
IS  at  the  Calhoun  School  in  New 
York,  working  as  associate 
director  of  admissions  and 
newsletter  editor.  Her  daughter, 
Nina,  IS  at  the  Oberlin  College 
Conservatory,  and  her  son,  Jeremy, 
IS  in  the  fourth  grade.        Anthony 
Bell  owns  an  architectural  firm  in 
Los  Angeles.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  children,  ages  7  and  4'/2.  .  .  . 
Anita  Blau  continues  to  be 
honored  for  her  fine  teaching 
skills.  She  was  elected  to  the 
Cibula  High  School  Hall  of  Fame, 
while  the  Rio  Rancho  Rotary  Club 
named  her  Outstanding  Rotarian 
of  the  Year.    .    David  "Chuck" 
Bieslei  announces  that  he  now  has 
4  sons  and  2  girls,  the  youngest  of 
whom  will  probably  be  the 
caboose.  When  he  isn't  playing 
with  his  children,  he  practices  as  a 
health  psychologist  in  Santa 
Monica,  teaching  and  writing 
books  on  imagery,  pain  and 
stress.  .  .    lonathan  Burrows  is  m 
Witchita  Falls,  TX,  where  he  is 
associate  producer  of  Tcxasville,  a 
film  starring  Cybill  Shepard  and 


Jeff  Bridges,  directed  by  Peter 
Bogdanovitch  and  written  by  Larry 
McMurtry.  It  is  the  sequel  to  The 
Last  Picture  5/ioiv.  Jonathan  is 
also  playing  polo  internationally. 

Marilyn  Shuffman  Faust  began 
law  school  after  graduation  from 
Brandeis  and  returned  after  a  15- 
year  hiatus.  She  was  graduated 
cum  laude.  She  has  her  own 
practice,  which  specializes  in 
matrimonial  law,  in  White  Plains, 
NY,  and  has  travelled  all  over  the 
globe.  Her  sons  Jonathan,  Paul  and 
Joey  attend  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  high  school, 
respectively.    .    Susan  Resnick 


Fisher  moved  to  New  York.  .  .  . 
Katharine  "Kiki"  Gould-Martin 

works  for  the  non-profit, 
environmentally  aware  TreePeople 
as  a  nursery  coordinator.  Her 
husband  is  assistant  dean  of 
humanities  at  UCLA.  They  have  4 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  a 
senior  at  Haverford.  .  .  .  Nancy 
Hafkin  has  been  living  in  Ethiopia 
since  1976.  She  is  the  deputy 
director  of  the  Pan  African 
Development  Information  System 
(PADISI  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa. 
Her  husband,  Berhanu  Abebe  '66, 
IS  the  vice  minister  of  trade  in 
Ethiopia.  Their  children,  Rebecca, 
age  10,  and  Michael,  age  4,  attend 
the  Lycee  Francaise  in  Addis 
Ababa,  and  speak  English, 
Amharic  and  French.  .    .  Atlene 
Hirschteldei  is  a  faculty  member 
at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research.  She  is  a  researcher  and 
writer  in  the  field  of  Indian 
Studies  and  author  of  Happily  May 
I  Walk:  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  Today.  She  is  the 
scholarship  director  of  the 
Association  on  American  Indian 
Affairs         Steven  Horwitz  is  still 
curator  of  the  Robbins  Collection 
in  Religious  Law  at  the  law  library 
at  Berkeley.  He  and  his  wife, 
Bonnie,  have  two  boys,  Andrew, 
age  12,  and  Jeff,  age  8.  .  .  .  Richard 
Hymoff  IS  practicing  dentistry  in 
Lynn,  MA.  His  wife,  Kathy,  is  a 
tlight  attendant  He  is  very  active 
in  the  Jewish  Community 
Center's  basketball  leagues  and  he 
loves  golf.  .  .  .  |ohn  |acobs  is 
married  to  clinical  psychologist 
Vivian  Diller.  He  has  three 
children,  Seth,  age  14,  Jordana,  age 
1,  and  Gideon,  born  in  June  1989. 
As  a  practicing  psychiatrist  in 
New  York,  he  specializes  in 
couples  therapy  and  the  problems 
of  divorcing  fathers.  He  has 
authored  Fatherhood  and  Divorce: 
The  Struggle  for  Parental  Identity. 
He  IS  associate  clinical  professor  of 
psvchiatry  at  Albert  Einstein 
I.  ollege  of  Medicine  and  director 
nt  the  Einstem  postgraduate 
psychotherapy  training 
program.  .  .  .  Ellen  Darwin 
Lambert  is  director  of  the 
Genatric  Day  Health  Program  in 
Denver,  while  her  husband, 
Howard  Lambert,  is  a  clinical 
psychologist  in  private  practice. 
They  have  two  children,  David,  a 
sophomore  at  Stanford,  and 
Rachel,  a  lunior  in  high  school.  .  .  . 
Patricia  Loving  is  a  physician's 
assistant.  She  has  remarried,  and 
has  two  children  in  college;  her 
stepdaughter,  Rachel  Lovins,  was 
graduated  from  Brandeis  in 
1989.  .  .  .  Robert  Marcus  is  a 
supervising  social  worker  at  the 


Solomon  Carter  Fuller  Mental 
Health  Center  in  Dorchester,  after 
a  human  service  career  in  mental 
retardation,  physical  disabilities, 
etc.  He  IS  a  Heller  School  alum, 
too.  He  IS  father  to  Aaron  Joshua, 
age  10,  who  is  becoming  a  trumpet 
player  like  his  dad.  .  .  .  Joel 
Margolis  spent  6  years  as  a  college 
professor.  He  is  writing  program 
evaluations  for  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  in  Albany.  . . . 
Marilyn  Siskin  Merker  is  director 
of  career  services  at  Concordia 
College  in  BronxviUe,  NY.  She  and 
her  husband,  an  opthalmologist, 
have  two  teenage  sons.  .  .  .  Gary 
Posner  is  chairman  of  the 
chemistry  department  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  the  Jean 
and  Norman  Scowe  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  His  elder  son  returned 
from  a  year  on  a  kibbutz  in  Israel 
to  attend  Oberlin  College,  and  his 
younger  son  is  a  first-year  student 
at  the  University  of  Rochester.  .  . 
Elliott  Richelson  is  thawing  out  in 
Florida  after  14  years  in 
Minnesota.  He  is  director  for 
research  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Jacksonville.  His  medical  research 
focuses  upon  neuroscience  and 
Alzheimer's  disease.  His  wife  and 
children,  ages  II,  13  and  15,  are 
delighted  to  be  back  on  the  east 
coast.  .  .  .  Arleen  Eisen  Rosenthal 
IS  in  Florida  as  the  coordinator  for 
the  Teen  Between  Program,  a 
vocational  counseling  service  for 
learning  disabled  teens  and  young 
adults  at  the  Miami  Jewish 
Vocational  Service.  Her  sons,  Avi 
and  Oren,  are  m  college.  .  .  . 
Matcia  Peterson  Sandner  is 
enjoying  country  living  since  her 
move  to  Newtown,  CT.  She  is 
teaching  at  the  high  school,  while 
her  son  Mike  is  a  college  junior 
and  her  son  Mark  is  a  high  school 
senior  .    .  Margaret  Ahem 
Siegfried  and  her  husband,  Ed,  run 
a  residence  for  boarding  students 
at  Milton  Academy.  She  works 
part-time  at  the  Dana  Farber 
Cancer  Institute  and  manages 
their  eight  apartments.  She  reports 
that  she  realized  an  old  Brandeis 
dream  with  her  daughter,  Lucy,  by 
visiting  with  close  friends  in 
Jerusalem  .      Gordon  Silverman 
IS  the  national  executive  director 
of  Na'amat  USA,  the  women's 
labor  Zionist  organization.  He 
lives  in  New  York  with  his  wife, 
Gloria  '67,  who  teaches  at  the 
Lenox  School,  and  one  of  their 
daughters.  Their  other  daughter  is 
a  sophomore  at  Brandeis.  .  .  . 
Dennis  Smith  is  a  partner  m  a 
New  Jersey  law  firm.  His  wife, 
Sandy  Kotzen  Smith,  is  student 
assistance  coordinator  for  a  local 
school  district  and  has  a  part-time 
counseling  practice.  Their  two 
daughters  are  in  college.  They 
have  joined  Melanie  Rovner 
Cohen,  Stephen  Mora,  Myrna 
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Finston  Peteira,  Daphnah  Dayag 
Sage,  Steve  Schwartz,  Al  Shar  and 
Steven  Stern  to  lead  the  Reunion 
committee  for  the  25th!.  .  . 
Herbert  Teitelbaum  is  a  senior  law 
partner  in  New  York.  His  wife, 
Ruth  Abram,  is  president  of  the 
Tenement  Museum,  which 
focuses  upon  the  immigrant 
experiences  of  various  ethnic  and 
racial  communities.  Their 
daughter,  Anna,  is  a  sophomore  at 
Brandeis,  where  her  parents  are 
very  impressed  with  the  student 
access  to  faculty  and  the 
University's  continued 
commitment  to  ideals  and 
ideas.  .  .  .  Alan  Weingrad  is  triple 
boarded  in  the  health  specialties  of 
family  medicine,  emergency 
medicine  and  anesthesia.  He  is 
working  in  the  anesthesia 
department  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  Boston.  He 
would  love  to  hear  from  old 
friends.    .    Richard  Weisberg  is 
teaching  a  senior  seminar  on  law 
and  literature  in  the  English 
department  at  Brandeis  as  the 
Fannie  Hurst  Visiting  Professor  of 
English,  while  on  leave  from  the 
Cardozo  Law  School  in  New  York. 
He  IS  also  completing  a  book  on 
the  rhetoric  of  French  lawyers 
under  Vichy  and  the  German 
occupation  through  a  grant  from 
the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies.        |udith  Collier  Zola's 
new  medical  communications 
business  in  Englewood,  NJ,  means 
no  more  commuting  to  New  York 
and  more  time  for  her  family.  Her 
husband,  Paul,  is  a  psychologist  in 
private  practice  and  on  the  Mt. 
Sinai  faculty.  Her  older  son,  Erik, 
is  a  first-year  student  at  the 
University  of  Hartford,  while  her 
younger  son,  Adam,  is  in  the  ninth 
grade.  She  is  extremely  pleased 
that  her  niece,  Beth  Collier,  is  a 
member  of  the  Brandeis  class  of 
1993         Barbara  Zoloth  is  a 
senior  financial  analyst  and  vice 
president  of  Wells  Fargo  Bank  in 
San  Francisco.  She  is  the  founder 
and  director  of  Speaking  of 
Lesbians,  a  national  speakers 
bureau  of  lesbians  focusing  on 
homophobia.  The  speakers  talk 
about  themselves  and  their  lives 
as  lesbians.  The  bureau  also 
sponsors  workshops  on 
homophobia  and  heterosexism. 
See  you  all  May  18-20!! 
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Barbara  Benjamin  Pepper,  Class 
Correspondent,  305  Clayton  Road, 
Scarsdale,  NY  10583 


Bob  Acker  reports  that  his  big 
news  IS  his  marriage  at  the  Ta) 
Mahal  to  Bonnie  Baskin  '68  in 
March  1988.  .    .  Celeste  Andrade 
IS  in  the  doctoral  program  at 
Harvard  focusing  on  computer 
applications  in  education.  .  .  . 
Albert  Foer  is  CEO  of  Melart 
lewelers,  a  22-store  chain  in  the 
mid-Atlantic.  He  and  his  wife, 
Esther,  cochair  Washington 
Associates  for  Ben  Gunon 
University  of  the  Negev.  .  .  . 
Emanuel  Goldman  is  associate 
professor  of  microbiology  at  the 
New  Jersey  Medical  School  and 
the  recipient  of  an  NIH  Research 
Career  Development  Award. 
Emanuel  remains  a  vegetarian 
advocate;  he  has  remarned,  and 
his  wife  has  two  children  from  a 
previous  marriage.  .  .  .  Irle  M. 
Goldman  is  on  the  New  Israel 
Fund  Board  and  also  chairs  the 
New  Israel  Fund  |NIF|  m 
Massachusetts.  The  NIF  is  a 
partnership  of  North  Americans 
and  Israelis  to  support  projects  in 
Israel  that  further  tolerance, 
dialogue,  women's  rights,  Arab- 
lewish  cooperation  and 
community  empowerment.  He 
also  keeps  busy  with  his  private 
clinical  psychology  practice  and  a 
real  estate  business.  .  .  .  Mitchell 
H.  Goldman,  M.D.  is  chief  of 
vascular  and  transplant  surgery  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee 
Medical  Center.  He  lives  in 
Knoxville  with  his  wife,  Margy, 
and  his  children,  Marshall, 
Matthew,  Meredith  and 
Mischa         Irene  Anderman 
Gutheil  received  her  doctorate  in 
social  work  from  Columbia 
University  and  is  teaching  in  the 
graduate  school  of  social  service  at 
Fordham  University.  .    .  Robin 
Benoff  Jacobs  and  Gary  lacobs 
were  in  China  last  spnng  with 
their  two  children,  Melissa  and 
Matt,  before  the  uprising  and 
crackdown.  They  say  it  was  an 
extraordinary  experience  and  are 
very  saddened  by  what  has 
occurred         Edward  A.  Koplowitz 
lives  and  practices  law  in  San 
Francisco,  where  he  is  a  partner  in 
his  own  firm.  He  is  married  to 
Diane  Sampson,  an  alumna  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  they  have  two 
children,  Daniel,  age  9,  and 
Gabriel,  age  6.  .  .  .  Linda  M. 
Lavidor  worked  for  10  years  doing 
medical  research,  became  a 
physician's  assistant,  and  works  in 
private  practice  with  a  group  of 
neurosurgeons.  .  .  .  Richard 
Lerman  has  continued  working  in 
areas  of  sound  art  with  video,  film 
performance  and  installations.  He 
received  a  fellowship  in  new 
genres  from  the  Artist's 
Foundation  and  a  five-month 
residency  to  live  and  work  in 
Tokyo  from  the  Asian  Cultural 
Council.  He  travelled  to  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  spring  1989  and 


collaborated  on  an  art  installation, 
Los  Desaparecidos,  for  the 
AMNESTY  USA  General  Meeting 
in  Chicago       .  Gwen  Karel  Levine 
was  promoted  to  vice  president  of 
planning  and  marketing  for  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center  m  Patterson,  NJ,  where  she 
is  responsible  for  all  planning, 
marketing  and  public  relations 
functions.  She  served  as  president 
of  the  Planning  and  Marketing 
Society  of  New  Jersey  and 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Comprehensive  Rehabilitation 
Advisory  Committee.  .  .  .  Joseph 
N.  McBride  met  his  wife,  Luisa 
Massa,  while  serving  at  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Rome.  He  predicts  that 
their  son,  Alexander  Pierluigi,  will 
be  a  prime  candidate  for  the  class 
of  2010.  He  and  his  family  went  to 
Lima,  Peru,  where  Joseph  is 
serving  as  political  counselor  at 
the  U.S.  embassy.  He  hopes  that 
old  fnends  who  travel  to  Lima  will 
look  them  up         John  Medeiros 
was  married  in  1970  and  has  two 
sons,  Travis  and  Hale.  In  1982  he 
was  remarried  to  Rev.  Catherine 
Cadieux  and  is  working  as  a  social 
worker  in  Vermont.  .  .  .  Wanda  S. 
Needleman,  M.D.  has  a  psychiatry 
and  psychoanalysis  practice  in 
New  York,  a  16-year-old  daughter, 
Deborah,  and  a  13-year-old  son, 
Daniel.  Her  husband,  Alan,  is  dean 
of  engineering  at  Brown 
University  .  .    Jonathan  Porath 
was  ordained  a  rabbi  and  served 
Temple  Beth  O'r  in  Clark,  NJ,  for 
a  decade  He  and  the  former  Seena 
Geller  have  five  children.  They 
made  aliyah  to  Israel  in  1984  and 
are  living  in  Jerusalem  where 
Jonathan  serves  as  director  of  the 
Israel  office  of  Rockland 
Community  College.  .  .  .  Deborah 
Rubin  spent  last  year  teaching 
English  literature  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  She  and 
her  husband  have  returned  to  New 
York         Ken  Schiff  works  as  a 
computer  consultant  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area.  He  is 
still  active  in  singing.  .  .  .  William 
Schneider  is  a  resident  fellow  at 
the  American  Enterpnse  Institute 
for  Public  Policy  Research  m 
Washington,  DC,  and  a 
contributing  editor  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  the  National  journal. 
His  weekly  column,  "Political 
Pulse,"  IS  nationally  syndicated. 
He  IS  writing  a  book  on  American 
politics  for  Simon  &.  Schuster.  .  .  . 
SyrI  Silberman  is  married  to  Saul 
Rubin.  She  works  as  an 
independent  producer  and  media 
consultant.  .  .  .  Caria  Singer 
adopted  a  baby  girl,  Martine 
Elizabeth,  and  luggles  her  career  as 
a  television  producer  in 


Hollywood.  ...  Ira  Steinberg 
received  a  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  grant  to  attend 
a  month-long  literature  institute 
at  Brandeis  in  the  summer  of  1988. 
His  daughter,  Nancy,  is  in  her 
lunior  year  at  Brandeis,  and  his 
son,  Dan,  is  a  freshman.  .  .  .  Ann 
Sternberg  was  appointed  director 
of  media  and  materials 
development,  a  division  of  AIDS 
Program  Services  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health.  .  . . 
Mary  Huff  Stevenson  moved  to 
Brookline,  MA,  with  her  two 
children,  and  welcomes  calls  or 
visits  from  old  friends  travelling  to 
the  Boston  area.  .  .  .  David  E. 
Wycher  is  Rabbi  of  the  B'nai 
Sholom  Congregation  in 
Huntington,  WV.  He  is  also 
adiunct  professor  of  Judaic  studies 
at  Marshall  University.  His  wife, 
Victoria,  IS  a  clinical  psychologist; 
they  have  two  daughters,  Glenda, 
age  11,  and  Aliza,  age  4'/2.  .  .  .  Ann 
Brickman  Zisenwine  received  an 
MA.  in  child  development  and 
moved  to  Israel  in  1976,  where  she 
works  for  the  Ministry  of 
Education  on  a  program  to  detect 
and  treat  learning  disabilities  at  an 
early  age.  Her  husband,  David,  is 
on  the  faculty  of  education  at  Tel 
Aviv  University.  They  have  three 
children,  Danny  and  Joel,  who  are 
both  in  the  Israeli  army,  and  a 
sabra,  Tamar. 
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Ellen  Novack  is  managing  director 
of  CSC  Repertory  in  New  York 
City,  a  theatre  dedicated  to 
reclaiming  classics  for  Amencan 
audiences.  She  also  maintains  her 
freelance  casting  business  and  is 
the  mother  of  two  daughters, 
Gemma  and  Hallie. 
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Jo  Anne  Chemev  Adierstein,  Class 
Correspondent,  76  Glenview  Road, 
South  Orange,  NJ  07079 

Paul  David  is  living  m  Waban, 
MA,  with  his  wife,  Deena,  and  his 
children,  Jenny,  age  6,  and  Avi,  age 
3.  He  has  a  private  practice  in 
Brookline,  and  is  director  of  the 
emergency  unit  in  psychiatry  at 
Beth  Israel  Hospital  He  is  in 
training  at  the  Boston 
Psychoanalytic  Society  and 
Institute     .  .  Neil  Kauffman  of 
Kauffman  &  Drebing  of 
Philadelphia  was  featured  m 
Money  magazine  as  the  financial 
advisor  for  "One's  Family 
Finances .".      Judith  N.  Lasker 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
professor  in  the  field  of  social 
relations  at  Lehigh  University  m 
Bethlehem,  PA         David  E.  Pitt 
won  the  prestigious  Newspaper 
Guild  Page  One  Award  for  best 
news  reporting. 
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Carol  Stein-Schulman,  Class 
Correspondent,  108  Oxford  Blvd., 
Great  Neck,  NY  11023 

Arjun  Appadurai,  a  Wien  Scholar, 
received  an  MA.  and  Ph  D.  in 
Anthropology  from  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Since  then,  he  has 
been  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  where  he  holds  the 
Hollin  Term  Chair  in 
Anthropology  and  is  codirector  of 
the  Center  for  Transnational 
Cultural  Studies.  He  and  his  wife, 
Carol  A.  Breckenndge,  coedit  a 
new  lournal.  Public  Culture,  and 
have  an  11  year-old  son,  Alok. 
This  year,  Arjun  is  on  leave  as  a 
MacArthur  Foundation  Fellow  at 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
in  Princeton. 
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Mark  Kaufman,  Class 
Correspondent,  91  Lovett  Street, 
Beverly,  MA  01915 

1  can  honestly  say  that  1  never 
expected  to  enjoy  the  job  of  class 
correspondent  when  I  agreed  to  do 
it.  Much  to  my  surprise,  it  has 
been  rather  pleasant  to  receive 
cards  and  letters  from  classmates 
letting  me  know  what  is 
happening  in  their  lives.  Here  is 
what  I've  learned: 

Mark  Blumenthal  and  his  wife  , 
Mindy  Goldberg,  are  living  in 
Baltimore,  MD,  where  Mark  is  a 
resident  in  family  practice  at 
Franklin  Square  Hospital.  .  .  . 
Arthur  Caplan  and  |ane  Stojak 
Caplan  '72  are  living  in 
Minneapolis  with  their  son, 
Zachary.  lane  has  her  Ph.D.  in 
psychology  and  is  working  with  a 
team  of  psychologists  from 
Carnegie-Mellon;  Arthur  is 
director  of  the  Center  for 
Biomedical  Ethics  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  is 
still  marveling  at  the  fact  that  he 
became  a  philosopher.  .  .  .  Anne 
Chiasson  went  from  teaching  m 
New  Mexico  and  Mexico  to  earn  a 
B.S.  in  mechanical  engineenng  and 
IS  now  employed  as  a 
manufacturing  engineer  for  Digital 
Equipment  m  Albuquerque.  .  .  . 
Melisa  N.  Chotoszy  received  her 
Ph.D.  in  education  from  the 
University  of  Arizona  in  1983. 
Melisa  has  assumed  the  position 
of  director  of  admissions  and 
records,  financial  aid  and  outreach 
services  for  the  University  of 
Nevada-Reno.  .  .  .  Thomas  Crow  is 
living  in  San  Francisco  and  is 
working  mornings  as  a  gardener  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  and  evenings 
drawing  comic  strips.  .  ,    Anita 
Dymant  and  her  husband,  Rick 
Drooyan,  are  living  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  she  is  an  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  specializing  in 
white  collar  fraud.  .  .  .  Victoria 


Free,  her  husband,  Michael  Singer 

'74,  and  her  two  sons  are  living  in 
White  Plains,  NY,  where  she  is  a 
public  relations  consultant  for 
nonprofit  and  health-related 
organizations.  .  .  .  Jeffrey  Hyams  is 
living  in  West  Hartford,  CT,  with 
his  wife,  Susan,  and  their  son.  Eh. 
Jeffrey  is  director  of  pediatric 
gastroenterology  and  nutrition  at 
Hartford  Hospital  and  associate 
professor  of  pediatrics  at  UConn 
Health  Center         Phyllis  Kayten 
lives  m  Washington,  DC,  and  is  a 
special  assistant  to  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board.  ,  .  . 
Richard  Kopley  is  associate 
professor  of  English  at  Penn  State, 
DuBois  campus.  He  has  become  an 
expert  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  editing 
the  Poe  Studies  Association 
newsletter  and  compiling  the 
"International  Poe  Bibliography." 
He  IS  married  to  Amy  Golahny  '73 
and  lives  in  State  College,  PA, 
with  their  two  children,  Emily, 
age  5,  and  Gabriel,  age  3.  .  .  .  Irit 
Krygier  returned  from  four  years  in 
Israel,  and  is  co-owner  of  Krygier- 
Landay  Contemporary  Art  Gallery, 
which  she  opened  in  1984  in  Santa 
Monica         Karin  Schultz 
McQuillan  is  living  in  Cambridge, 
has  a  psychotherapy  practice  and 
has  become  a  mystery  novelist. 
While  she  and  her  husband  spend 
free  time  on  their  900-acre  nature 
preserve  in  Vermont,  she  remains 
concerned  about  the  future  of  our 
planet.  .  .    Gail  Moskowitz  is  a 
junior  high  English  teacher  in 
Hudson,  MA,  and  is  married  to 
Steven  DiPace  '70,  an  attorney 
They  have  two  children,  Angela, 
age  13,  and  Michael,  age  10.  . .  . 
Andrea  Natsios  decided  to  get  a 
J.D.  after  her  M.S.W.  and  has  her 
own  law  practice  in  Waltham, 
MA.        Matthew  D.  Rifkin,  M.D. 
published  his  fourth  textbook. 
Ultrasound  of  the  Prostate,  and  is 
professor  of  radiology  and  of 
urology  at  [efferson  Medical 
College,  Thomas  [efferson 
University,  m  Philadelphia,  PA. 
He  is  also  associate  chairman  for 
research  in  the  Department  of 
Radiology  there.  .  .  .  Susan  Katz 
Serby  is  assistant  professor  of 
dermatology  at  the  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine.  She  and  her 
psychiatrist  husband,  Michael, 
have  three  sons.  .  .  .  Alan  Ticotsky 
IS  an  elementary  school  teacher  in 
Carlisle,  MA,  and  the  author  of 
Who  Says  You  Can't  Teach 
Science!  |I985|.  He  lives  in 
Lexington,  MA,  with  his  wife, 
Jane  Sutton  '72,  and  their  two 
children.  .  .  .  Stuart  Weisberg  is 
the  staff  director  and  chief  counsel 
for  the  House  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee,  which 
has  received  much  press  for  its 


investigations  of  abuses,  influence 
peddling  and  mismanagement  at 
the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  |HUD|.  .  .  . 
Jackie  Hyman  Wilson  is  the 
author  of  25  novels.  Her  latest 
published  novels  are  Shadowhght 
and  The  Name  of  the  Demon.  She 
and  her  husband,  Kurt,  live  in  La 
Habra,  CA,  and  have  two  children, 
an  infant,  Hunter  Scott,  and  Aii, 
age  3. 
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Carol  L.  Cone's  communications 
firm  has  been  selected  third  most 
creative  and  fourth  best  managed 
by  Relate  magazine,  a  supplement 
of  ADWEEK,  which  named  Cone 
Communications  in  its  list  of  the 
nation's  top  10  "hottest"  agencies 

of  1989 Gabriel  Eichler  was 

appointed  director  of  international 
research  m  the  Bank  of  America's 
economics-policy  research 
department.  As  chief  international 
economist,  he  advises  the  bank  on 
risks  and  opportunities  of  doing 
business  in  60  countries.  Gabriel 
was  country  manager  for  the 
Austna  and  Eastern  Europe  region 
and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
International  Economic 
Committee  on  Poland,  for  which 
he  negotiated  debt  restructuring 
with  Poland,  Romania  and 
Yugoslavia.  .  .  .  Ross  Halper  is  a 
freelance  opera  singer  and  director. 
His  article  "The  Third  Warning" 
appeared  in  the  Opera  Quarterly. 
Ross  has  also  acted  in  two 
national  TV  commercials. .  . . 
David  Lowe  serves  as  special 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  in  Washington, 
DC.  .  .  .  Liz  Weiner-Schulman,  an 
assistant  vice  president  with 
Merrill  Lynch  Consumer  Markets, 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
certification  committee  for  the 
Investment  Management 
Consultants  Association. 
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lanet  Besso  is  working  as  vice 
president  and  director  of 
marketing  for  Fidelcor  Business 
Credit  Corporation  in  New  York 
City       .  Martin  Mogul  is  the 
managing  attorney  with  the  law 
firm  of  Mogul,  Goodman  and 
Allen.  Martin  is  primanly 
involved  in  insurance  defense 
litigation  in  southern 
California  .      Bennett  I.  Solomon 
works  under  a  two-year  contract 
as  cultural  liaison  with  the  Iwate- 
Ken  Board  of  Education  in  Japan. 
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Elizabeth  Sarason  Pfau,  Class 
Correspondent,  60  Monadnock 
Road,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

Steven  Gerber  has  given  up  active 
medical  practice  for  a  business 
career.  He  is  presently  vice 


president  and  senior  health  care 
industry  analyst  at  Bateman 
Eichler,  Hill  Richards,  Inc.,  a  Los 
Angeles  investment  firm.  .  .  , 
Jonathan  B.  Imber  was  appointed 
Whitehead  Professor  of  Critical 
Thought  at  Wellesley  College. 
Widely  recognized  for  his  work  in 
the  sociology  of  medicine, 
Jonathan  is  the  author  of  Abortion 
and  the  Private  Practice  of 
Medicine  i\9S6].  He  has  also 
received  numerous  awards  and 
honors,  and  his  articles  appear 
frequently  in  reference  works  and 
scholarly  loumals.  .  .  .  Sheldon  I. 
Stein  was  appointed  a  senior 
managing  director  in  the  Dallas 
office  of  Bear,  Steams  &  Co.,  Inc. 
He  IS  also  a  trustee  of  the 
GreenhiU  School  and  class  agent 
for  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
and  his  family  live  in  Dallas,  TX. 
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Leslie  Penn,  Class  Correspondent, 
Marshall  Leather  Finishing,  43-45 
Wooster  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10013 

Plans  are  already  underway  for  our 
1 5th  Reunion,  scheduled  for  May 
18-20,  1990.  Please  save  the  date, 
as  we  are  hoping  to  have  a  record- 
breaking  attendance  for  a  1 5th 
Reunion  Class.  Plan  on  joining  us 
for  what  promises  to  be  an 
outstanding  weekend.  Bring  the 
family!  If  you  have  any 
suggestions  for  the  weekend 
program  or  would  like  to  join  the 
committee  in  planning  some 
special  event,  please  drop  me  a 
note' 

Richard  P.  Jacobson  has  been  hired 
as  a  branch  chief  in  the 
enforcement  division  of  the 
Boston  regional  office  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  He  is  a  former 
partner  of  the  Boston  law  firm  of 


Richard jacobson 


Shapiro,  Israel  &  Werner,  PC  He 
is  president  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Arts  in  Newton,  where  he  has 
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served  as  a  board  member  smce 
1984  and  also  as  vice  president  for 
community  and  affiliate  relations. 
Since  1983,  he  has  been  active 
with  the  Newton  Choral  Society, 
and  served  as  that  organization's 
president  as  well  He  lives  in 
Newton  Centre  with  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  and  their  three-year-old 
son,  Alexander. 
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Beth  Pearlman,  Class 
Correspondent,  2743  Dean 
Parkway,  Minneapolis,  MN  55416 

Thanks  for  your  prompt  personal 
news  bulletins  I'm  impressed 
with  your  achievements  and 
milestones.  Please  keep  the 
Biandeis  Review  up-to-date  on 
your  latest  news.  Write  in  anytime 
to  the  alumni  relations  office  or  to 
me  and  let  the  rest  of  us  keep  up 
on  your  life.  Here's  the  scoop: 

Davis  Baitd  is  an  associate 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina;  his 
wife,  Linda  Wemgarten,  runs  a 
desktop  publishing  company.  .  .  . 
Marcia  Aron  Barryte  teaches 
music,  drama  and  interdisciplinary 
approaches  to  humanities  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Unified  Schools.  .  .  . 
Harvey  Blank  is  employed  as  an 
environmental  lawyer  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  in 
Washington,  DC.  He  lives  in 
Maryland  with  his  wife,  Ellen,  and 
their  two  children.  Jack,  age  6'/', 
and  Leah,  age  9.  .  .  .  Stanley  Bulua 
IS  a  partner  at  the  law  firm  of 
Cuddy  and  Feder  in  White  Plains, 
NY,  He  and  his  wife,  Gail 
Muschel  Bulua  '77,  have  two 
children,  Ariel,  age  7,  and  Scott, 
age  4. .  .  .  Tom  Cook  is  studying  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  for  a 
master's  in  management.  .  .  . 
Jonathan  Davis,  now  an  M.D  ,  has 
been  named  medical  director  of 
the  newborn  intensive  care  unit  at 
the  University  of  Rochester 
Medical  Center  in  Rochester,  NY. 
He  IS  married  and  has  three 
children  .      Ruth  Hurwitz  Ehrlich 
and  her  husband,  Barry  Alan 
Ehrlich  '74,  moved  back  to  the 
Boston  area  from  San  Francisco. 
They  have  four  sons,  Daniel, 
Nathan,  Jordan  and  David.  .  ,  . 
Robert  and  Robin  Jaffee  Frank  '77 
are  living  in  Silvermine,  CT, 
having  spent  the  last  two  years 
renovating  a  19th-century  bam. 
Robert  manages  the  trade  finance 
division  of  Westpac  Bank,  an 
Australian-based  international 
firm.  Robin  is  working  toward 
completion  of  a  Ph.D.  in  art 
history  at  Yale,  and  arranged  an 
exhibition  of  19th-century 
photographs  with  curators  from 
the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 
The  littlest  Jaffe,  Jared,  turned  6 
and  made  the  plunge  into  first 


grade         |udy  Gallant  and  her 

husband  Stan  Stern  have  two 
children,  Joshua,  age  3,  and 
newborn  Anna.  She  is  working 
part  time  treating  children  and 
families  at  the  Jewish  Family 
Services  m  Baltimore.  .  .  .  Barbara 
Consolazio  Gianfrancesco  lives  in 
the  Maryland-Washington,  DC, 
area  with  her  husband  and  their 
son,  John.  Barbara  works  as  a 
researcher,  doing  nutritional 
science  consulting  for  the  Diet, 
Nutrition  and  Cancer  Program  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute.  .  .  . 
Deborah  Halper  is  married  to 
writer  and  lazz  critic  Gary 
Giddins     .  .  Gary  Horseman,  a 
rabbi  for  several  years,  moved  to 
Texas  with  his  wife,  Sharon,  and 
their  three  sons,  David,  Ephraim 
and  Esau.  He  is  regional  director 
for  international  Mexican/Jewish 
affairs  at  the  South  Texas 
International  University.  .  .  . 
Bonnie  Koppell  was  ordained  a 
rabbi  by  the  Reconstructionist 
Rabbinical  College  in  1981.  She  is 
married  to  Dr.  David  Rubenstem, 
a  renowned  astrologer  and 
kabbalist,  and  is  the  mother  of  3- 
year-old  Jessie  and  1 -year-old 
Sarah.  Bonnie  currently  serves  as 
rabbi  of  Temple  Beth  Shalom, 
Mesa,  AZ         Marc  Kornblatt  lives 
in  Madison,  WI,  with  his  wife, 
Judith  Deutsch,  and  their  son, 
Jacob.  He  won  an  award  from  the 
Council  for  Wisconsin  Writers  for 
his  short  story  writing.  He  has 
published  books  and  plays,  and 
also  freelances  newspaper  articles. 
Judith  teaches  Russian  literature 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  .  .  . 
Leslie  Kramer  is  studying  for  a 
master's  degree  in  elementary 
education  at  Lesley  College.  She 
lives  in  Medford,  MA,  with  her 
husband,  Karl  Ackerman,  and 
their  two  children,  Rebecca,  age 
8'  2,  and  Jared,  age  6.  She  also 
teaches  part-time  and  is  active  in 
school  and  community 
activities.  .      Roberta  Novick 
Nahum  and  her  husband.  Bob,  live 
in  West  Orange,  NJ,  and  have  two 
children,  Jenny  and  Danny.  .  .  . 
Richard  (.  Novick  practices  cardio- 
thoracic  and  transplant  surgery  at 
the  University  Hospital  in 
London,  Ontario.  He,  his  wife, 
Tern,  and  their  son,  Jason,  moved 
to  a  new  home  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year         Beth  Pearlman  and 
Mark  Rotenberg  are  still  living  in 
Mark's  hometown  of  Minneapolis, 
MN.  They  have  a  beautiful  2'/;- 
year-old  son,  Matthew,  and  are 
expecting  a  second  child.  Mark 
was  made  a  partner  at  the  Dorsey 
&  Whitney  law  firm,  and  Beth  is  a 
news  producer  for  WCCO-TV.  .  .  . 
Mark  B.  Pearlman  was  named  vice 
president  of  planning  and  business 
development  of  CBS,  Inc.  He 
works  closely  with  CBS 
management  to  develop  strategies 
to  enhance  the  company's  existing 


businesses  and  evaluate  new 
opportunities  for  the  corporation, 
including  television  and  radio 
station  acquisitions.  He  holds  an 
MBA.  from  MIT's  Sloan  School  of 
Management         David  S.  Perlin 
and  Amy  Sugarman  Perlin  reside 
in  Chappaqua,  NY,  with  their  son, 
Joshua,  and  infant  daughter, 
Michelle  Elizabeth.  .  .  .  Robert 
Erwin  Posnei  operates  The  Living 
Planet,  an  outdoor  space  planning 
and  landscape  design  service,  and 
IS  a  second-year  student  in 
architecture  at  the  Boston 
Architectural  Center.  He  is 
personally  involved  in  forms  of 
holistic  meditation.  .  .  .  Sherri 
Ralph  IS  senior  theatrical  counsel 
at  Warner  Brothers  Pictures  in 
Burbank,  CA.  She  lives  in  Los 
Angeles  with  her  husband,  Gary 
Stromberg,  a  film  producer,  and 
their  son,  David  Ben]arain.  .  .  . 
Miriam  Reinharth,  her  husband, 
Steven  Greenhouse,  and  her 
children  live  in  Pans.  .  .  .  Mark 
Robbin  and  his  wife,  Lois, 
welcomed  their  third  child  in 
September.  He  is  a  doctor  m  the 
practice  of  gastronenterology  in 
Attleboro,  MA.  .  .  .  Kenneth  A. 
Rodman  has  been  appointed  to  a 
tenure-track  position  as  associate 
professor  of  government  at  Colby 
College  in  WaterviUe,  ME.  .  .  . 


Ken  Rodman 

Roberta  Seidman  lives  in  Stony 
Brook,  NY,  with  her  husband, 
paleontologist  John  Fleagle.  She  is 
a  neurologist  in  her  final  year  of  a 
fellowship  in  neuropathology.  She 
IS  the  happy  mother  of  one, 
Alexandrea  Laurel.  .  .  .  Dennis 
Slavin  received  his  Ph.D.  m  music 
history  from  Princeton  University 
in  1987.  There  he  directed  the 
early  music  performance  program 
from  1984  to  1986,  and  is  now 
assistant  professor  of  music  at 
Baruch  College  of  CUNY.  .  .  . 
Michael  E.  Smith  is  associate 
professor  of  anthropology  at 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago.  He 
and  his  family  spend  about  one- 
third  of  their  time  in  Mexico, 
where  he  directs  an  archaeological 


pruiect  at  rural  Aztec  sites. . . . 
Jacqueline  Sonnabend  is  vice 
president  of  human  resources  for 
Sonesta  International  Hotels.  .  .  . 
Donald  Stewart  has  moved  back  to 
New  England  after  many  years  in 
California  and  Texas  and  married 
Karen  Ann  Engelbourg  '79  He  is 
executive  director  of  public 
relations  at  Wheaton  College.  .  . . 
Shirley  Tarko-Halpem  relocated  to 
Chicago  with  her  husband,  Robert, 
and  their  children,  Anna,  age  6, 
and  Ell,  age  2.  She  works  as  a 
psychotherapist  at  the  Irene 
Josselyn  Clinic.  .  .  .  Fernando 
Torres-Gil  has  been  appointed 
commissioner  to  the  Los  Angeles 
city  planning  commission.  He 
served  in  the  Dukakis  presidential 
campaign  as  deputy  issues  director 
for  health  and  human  services  in 
the  Boston  headquarters.  His  wife, 
Elvira  Castillo,  attended  Brandeis 
for  her  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  earned  a  degree  from 
Pomona  College  and  now  works  as 
legislative  analyst  for  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Council.  .  .  .  Mina  C. 
Vanderberg  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  consultant  to  management 
in  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
Deloitte  Haskins  &  Sells.  .  .  . 
Monica  Werblud  became  Monica 
Valenti  in  October  1988.  She  is 
living  in  Manhattan  and  works  in 
a  private  practice  in  muscular 
therapy  and  has  a  management 
consulting  practice  for  other 
therapists.  ...  Eli  Wilner  owns  an 
antique  frame  and  mirror  gallery 
in  New  York  City.  He  is  involved 
in  framing  paintings  for  ma|or 
collections  and  museums, 
including  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  Amon 
Carter  Museum,  and  is 
occasionally  involved  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  maior 
paintings         David  Yotfie  is 
teaching  business  strategy  and 
international  trade  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School.  He  is  on  the 
council  on  foreign  relations  and 
the  board  of  directors  of  Intel 
Corporation. 

'77 

[ay  Fabian  and  his  wife,  Audrey, 
now  have  three  children,  Keith 
Andrew,  age  7,  Jennifer  Brooke, 
age  5,  and  newborn,  Linda  Jill.  He 
has  recently  opened  the  law 
practice  of  Kleiman,  Lyons, 
Schindler,  Gross  &  Pabian  in 
Boston. 
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Karen  Barad  is  a  full  time  assistant 
professor  at  Pomona  College.  She 
holds  a  Ph.D.  in  physics  from  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook,  and  has  received  two 
National  Science  Foundation 
grants  to  support  her  research  on 
theoretical  particle  physics.  .  . . 
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Carl  E.  Fricks  was  awarded  an 
M.D.  and  a  Ph.D.  simultaneously 
by  the  University  of  California, 
San  Diego.  His  Ph  D.  thesis 
addressed  the  study  of  structural 
changes  dunng  the  life  cycle  of 
polio  viruses.  He  is  cunently  a 
resident  in  internal  medicine  at 
the  L.A.  County  Hospital.  He  and 
his  wife,  Eileen  Chain,  reside  in 
Santa  Monica.  .  .  .  lerome 
Hobennan  has  been  appointed  to 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  m  South  Bend.  IN,  as 
director  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Symphony  Orchestra.  .  .  .  Robert 
Pilavin  is  the  rabbi  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Center,  Spring  Valley, 
NY,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife, 
Maxine  Fishbein-Pilavin,  daughter, 
Channel,  son,  Moshe,  and 
newborn  daughter,  Sara  Meiia. 
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Adam  Brodsky,  Class 
Correspondent,  508  East  79th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 

David  A.  Ansel,  M.D.  was  elected 
to  fellowship  m  the  Amencan 
Academy  of  Pediatrics.  .  .  .  Donna 
E.  Artz  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  at  the  Syracuse 
University  College  of  Law, 
International  Human  Rights  and 
Consumer  Protection.  .  .  .  Eric  D. 
Cohen  moved  back  to  New 
England  and  is  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Institute  of  Living  (Hartford, 
CT|  as  medical  director  of  an 
adolescent  mpatient  treatment 
unit.        Richard  (affee  works  as 
an  institutional  equity  salesman 
with  Bear  Stearns  in  New  York 
City         Terry  A.  Weiss  Lefkowitz 
and  her  husband,  Michael,  operate 
Elite  Kosher  Tours,  which 
provides  kosher  holiday  packages 
at  various  resorts.  They  live  in 
Miami  Beach  with  their  two 
daughters,  Tamar  Shoshana,  age  3, 
and  Yael  Aviva,  age  1 
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Harlan  R.  Halper,  Class 
Correspondent,  2524  April  Lane, 
Bellmore,  NY  11710 

Laura  Duhan  is  a  full-time  lecturer 
in  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  .  .  . 
Amy  Feldman  Finkelstein  and 
Loien  Finkelstein  are  moving  from 
Mahwah,  NJ,  to  Houston,  TX, 
with  their  two  daughters, 
Michaela,  age  2' :,  and  infant 
Aiielle.  Loren  will  be  the  new 
director  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  the  B'nai  B'rith 
southwest  office.  .  .  .  Risa  )anoff  is 
director  of  client  services  for  the 
New  York  advertising  agency, 
GTFH.  Her  fiance,  Sol  Bernstein 
'81,  IS  an  attorney  at  the  firm  of 
Windels,  Marx,  Davies  and  Ives. 


They  will  continue  to  reside  m 
New  York  City  .  .  .  Linda  (. 
Greenberg  Morros  finished 
medical  school  and  completed  a 
residency  in  psychiatry.  She  is  a 
clinical  instructor  of  psychology  at 
Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center  in 
New  York.  She  is  also  assistant 
unit  chief  of  geriatric  psychology 
at  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center  and 
handles  a  part-time  private 
psychiatric  and  psychoanalytic 
practice.  Linda  is  married  to  Jay 
Monos,  M.D.,  chief  resident  in 
general  surgery  at  NYU  Medical 
Center         Janet  Cohn  Perlman 
started  working  in  sales.'marketing 
with  a  real  estate  syndicator  after 
she  and  her  husband,  John, 
returned  from  their  honeymoon  in 
Tahiti.  They  now  live  in  San 
Diego.        Tila  Carrasquillo  Ramin 
has  been  happily  married  to  Bruce 
P.  Ramin  since  1982.  For  a  while 
Tila  worked  in  fund-raising  for 
various  colleges  m  the  East. 
However,  once  her  beautiful  baby 
boy,  George  Beniamin,  was  bom, 
she  said  goodbye  to  the  working 
world  with  pleasure! 
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Matthew  B.  Hills,  Class 
Correspondent,  318 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston, 
MA  021 15 

I  have  received  80  cards  with 
information  from  the  class  of  '81, 
which  IS  a  great  response.  Please 
continue  to  write  me  at  home 
with  information  to  be  included  in 
the  Brandeis  Review.  Since  many 
of  you  have  written  me  with  new 
addresses  and  expressed  an 
interest  for  classmates  to  contact 
you  when  they  are  in  town,  please 
contact  the  Alumni  Relations 
office  with  any  changes  of  address 
or  telephone  number. 

Jack  Abramoff  earned  a  degree 
from  Georgetown  Law  Center  in 
1986  and  is  a  motion  picture 
producer.  He,  his  wife,  Pam,  and 
son,  Levi  Eliyahu,  spent  seven 
months  in  Africa  during  the 
filming  of  the  feature  Red 
Scorpion-  He  is  now  preparing  his 
next  feature.  The  Emperor's  Gold, 
which  IS  a  comedy-adventure  set 
in  Malaysia.  .  .  .  Amy  Alkoff  is  a 
real  estate  associate  with  the  law 
firm  of  Water,  McPherson,  McNeil 
in  New  Jersey.  She  and  her  fiance, 
Mitchell  Chasm,  will  reside  in 
New  Jersey.  Mitchell  has  opened 
his  own  medical  practice  in 
Bndgewater,  NJ.  .  .  .  Larry  Aptekar 
is  a  partner  at  New  York-based 
Alimensky  Venture  Group,  an 
investment  banking  firm  that 
specializes  in  mergers,  aquisitions 
and  corporate  finance  for  middle 
market  companies.  He  is  married 
to  Karen  Feldman  Aptekar,  a 
producer  of  television 


commercials.    .    Julie  Aronson 

has  completed  her  doctoral 
examinations  in  art  history  at  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Last 
summer  she  worked  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  on  a 
catalogue  of  their  collection  of 
Amencan  folk  paintings.  She  plans 
to  pursue  research  on  her  doctoral 
dissertation  in  art  history  through 
a  grant  from  the  Henry  Luce 
Foundation.  .  .  .  Sol  Bernstein  is  an 
attorney  at  Windels,  Marx,  Davies 
&  Ives  in  New  York.  His  fiancee, 
Risa  '80,  IS  director  of  client 
services  for  the  health  care 
advertising  agency.  Gross, 
Townsend,  Frank,  Hoffman.  .  .  . 
Deborah  Bier  moved  to  West  Palm 
Beach,  where  she  is  a  private  chef. 
She  is  also  a  nationally  published 
freelance  writer,  specializing  in 
food  and  health.  She  has  been 
studying  Jin  Shin  Jyutsu,  a 
Japanese  healing  art,  and  plans  to 
begin  practice  soon.  .  .  .  Laurence 
Bigio  IS  a  physicist  working  for  GE 
Corporate  Research  and 
Development  Center,  doing 
research  on  new  light  resources. 
He  did  his  graduate  work  at 
Cornell.  He  and  his  wife,  Dina, 
five  in  Albany,  NY.  .  ,  .  Nick  Boba 
is  director  of  adult  services  at 
Nassau  Center  for  the 
developmentally  disabled.  .  .  .  Lori 
Cynrot  Braverman,  her  husband, 
Larry,  and  their  child.  Max 
Russell,  live  in  Manhattan.  .  .  . 
Aline  Cairiere  married  Michael 
Greenwald,  whom  she  met  when 
they  both  worked  at  MASSPIRG. 
He  IS  now  a  probation  officer,  and 
Aline  IS  in  her  third  year  at  Boston 
University  School  of  Law.  .  .  . 
Daniel  Chazan  completed  a 
doctorate  in  mathematics 
education  at  Harvard  and  will 
remain  in  the  Boston  area.  He 
went  to  France  during  the  summer 
for  a  conference.  Bastille  Day, 
consultation  with  some 
colleagues,  a  few  days  at  the  beach 
and  a  lesson  in  architecture.  .  .  . 
Karen  Collins  is  a  staff  engineer 
with  NEC  Electronics  in  Natick, 
MA,  youth  director  at  Mansfield 
Assembly  of  God,  and  is  still 
dancing         (oan  Cullinane  is 
performing  improvisational 
theater  in  the  San  Francisco 
area.  .  .  .  Lily  Diaz  had  her  first 
one-person  photography  show  in 
New  York,  had  her  video  art 
showcased  at  the  12th  Annual 
Film  and  Video  Festival  at  Barnard 
College  and  had  her  photographs 
published  in  Zone,  a  feminist 
magazine  for  women  and  men.  She 
was  also  a  fellow  in  the  1989 
Independent  Study  Program  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art  and  has  earned  an  M.F.A.  in 
computer  art  at  the  School  of 
Visual  Arts  in  New  York.  She 
works  as  a  computer  consultant 
for  Merrill  Lynch's  Investment 


Banking  Division  and  for  Intel 
Corporation.  .  .  .  Michael  Eggert  is 
a  fifth-year  law  associate  at  a  12- 
person  firm.  He  is  "seriously 
involved"  and  lives  in  his  condo  in 
Brookline.  His  favorite  pastime  is 
showing  the  film  The  Grateful 
Dead  Go  to  Biandeis  to  whomever 
will  watch  It       .  Daniel  Elkaim 
and  his  wife,  Gladys,  are  living  in 
New  York.  He  is  vice  president  for 
Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets' 
High  Yield  Bond  Group.  .  .  .  Lila 
Feingold  has  ecstatically  returned 
to  New  England  after  six  years  in 
Santa  Cruz,  CA.  She  lives  in 
Northampton,  MA,  works  as  a 
freelance  graphic  artist,  and  spends 
every  second  of  her  free  time 
playing  and  dancing  to  traditional 
music.    .    Allan  Feldman  works 
for  IBM  in  London.  He  marned  a 
London  children's  book  editor  in 
November  1989.  .  .  .  Deborah 
Gallant  has  returned  to  Columbia 
University  to  pursue  her  M.B.A. 
after  eight  years  of  working  in 
radio  and  advertising  in  the  real 
world  of  New  York.  .  .  .  Paul 
Garmon  and  his  wife,  Diane, 
moved  into  a  lovely  old  Victorian 
home  in  Winchester,  MA.  He  is 
working  as  a  director  of  Flamingo 
Graphics,  a  computer  graphics 
software  firm  in  Cambridge, 
MA.  .  .    Amiet  Goldman  was 
promoted  to  advisory  marketing 
representative  for  the  eastern  area 
of  IBM's  U.S.  marketing  and 
services  division.  She  has 
responsibility  for  both  forecasting 
sales  and  developing  local 
marketing  programs  for  two  key 
midrange  computer  systems.  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  Waxman  Gordis  is 
employed  by  the  Kaiser 
Permanente  Medical  Center  as  a 
psychiatric  social  worker.  She  and 
her  husband.  Rabbi  Daniel  Gordis, 
live  in  West  Hollywood,  CA.  .  . . 
Jane  Spanier  Grosso  is  a  senior 
financial  analyst  for  UNUM 
Corporation,  and  her  husband, 
Bnan,  is  a  systems  consultant 
currently  freelancing  so  that  he 
can  help  raise  their  newborn  son, 
Ethan  James.      .  Mitchell  Hauser 
is  working  as  vice  president  at 
National  Securities  and  Research 
in  Greenwich,  CT.  He  also  serves 
as  portfolio  manager  for  two 
aggressive  growth  stock  funds.  He 
lives  in  New  York  City.  .  .  . 
Carolyn  Heimberg  received  her 
M.D.  from  Creighton  University 
in  1986  and  has  been  "turning  into 
a  shnnk  ever  since"  in 
Birmingham,  AL.  .  .  .  Lynette 
Herman  is  begirming  a  psychology 
internship  at  King's  County 
Hospital  and  is  working  on  her 
dissertation  for  a  Ph.D.  in 
counseling  psychology  at  NYU, 
while  her  fiance,  Larry  Bassmen, 
attends  New  York  Chiropractic 
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College  .  .  .  Ken  Hornstein  is  a 
senior  software  engineer  with 
Aydin  Computer  and  his  wife, 
Lucy,  is  in  the  private  practice  of 
family  medicine  in  Phoenixville, 
PA.  Their  new  son,  Beniamm 
Daniel,  and  their  2-year-old  twins 
are  doing  very  well.  .  .  .  Jan  lacobs 
obtained  her  doctorate  m  clinical 
psychology  from  the 
Massachusetts  School  of 
Professional  Psychology 
(MSPP).  .  .  .  Steven  Kalt  practices 
dentistry  in  NYC.  His  wife,  Rohm, 
works  for  Salomon,  Inc.  as  a 
project  leader,  and  has  recently 
travelled  to  London  and  Tokyo. 
They  have  a  daughter,  Rachel.  .  .  . 
Ken  Kapnet  is  practicing  plaintiff 
personal  injury  law  in  Philadelphia 
at  Oxman,  Levitan  & 
Goodstadt.  .  .  .  Leah  Kaufman  is 
ensconced  in  graduate  school  at 
the  University  of  Washington  in 
Seattle,  merrily  wending  her  way 
to  a  Ph.D.  in  cognitive  psychology, 
with  a  lot  of  extra  research  in 
human  factors  and  human- 
computer  interaction.  She's 
studying  how  people  use  machines 
and  how  to  make  them  more 
usable.  She  says  that  Seattle  is 
awesome  and  asks  whether 
anyone  wants  to  go  kayaking  in 
the  San  Juan  Islands  or  hiking  at 
Glacier  Peak  .  .    Michael  Klein 
became  chief  resident  in  pediatrics 
at  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center 
(NYC  I     .  .  Pinchas  (Wayne)  Koven 
reports  that  after  making  aliyah  to 
Israel  he  studied  at  Shapell's 
Yeshiva  in  lerusalem.  He  received 
a  law  degree  from  Hebrew 
University  and  was  a  practicing 
lawyer  specializing  in  commercial 
litigation  before  entering  the 
Israeli  Army  last  fall.  .  .  .  Amanda 
Kunin  is  a  senior  scientist  at  Rohm 
and  Baas,  working  on  matenals  for 
microelectronics.  She  and  her 
husband,  Donald  Berry,  live  in 
Philadelphia       .  Joyce  Rabinowitz 
Laiter  received  a  master's  in 
physical  therapy  from  Emory 
University  in  1985.  Her  husband  is 
an  independent  textile  broker.  .  .  . 
Dvora  Langenhauei  has  passed  the 
manager's  exam  at  Ferris,  Baker 
and  Watts,  Inc.,  a  stock 
brokerage         Suzanne  Duckworth 
Lanier  is  an  associate  attorney 
with  Gillete,  Pilon  and  Richman 
in  Naples,  FL,  while  her  husband, 
John,  IS  a  veterinarian.  .  .  .  Susan 
Rosenblum  Lipp  married  Mitchell 
Lipp  in  June  1985.  Susan  is  an 
attorney  at  a  Manhattan  real 
estate  firm,  and  Mitchell  is  an 
orthodontist.  Their  son,  Robin 
David,  IS  learning  to  walk.  .  .  . 
Laura  Miller  Mann  has  a  new 
position  as  an  attorney  with  the 
law  offices  of  Jeffrey  Williams  in 
Milford,  MA.  .  .  .  Andrew  Mason  is 
marned  to  Dons  Nguyen  and, 
after  completing  his  M.P.P.  at  the 


Kennedy  School,  has  been  working 
with  the  Indonesian  government 
through  the  Harvard  Institute  for 
International  Development.  He 
has  returned  to  the  U.S.  to  begin  a 
Ph.D.  program  at  Stanford 
University       .  Jennie  Mintzer- 
Badler  received  her  M.S.W.  from 
Columbia  and  reports  that  her 
husband's  jewelry  business 
continues  to  grow.  .  .  .  Stuart 
Moser  and  Meryl  Resnick  Moser 
are  happily  marned  and  live  in  the 
Bronx.  They  have  two  children, 
Sharon  Gail,  age  2,  and  Beniamin 
EUio,  age  6  months.  Stuart  is 
finishing  his  cardiology  fellowship 
at  Montefiore  Hospital  and  Meryl 
works  for  Victoria  Station 
Restaurant  Corp.  .  .  .  Marilyn  Yahr 
Naderhaft  is  living  in  Boston, 
working  as  a  freelance  copywnter 
of  ads,  public  relations  materials 
and  direct  mail  brochures.  She 
writes  that  she  is  still  looking  for 
the  man  of  her  dreams.  .  .  .  Helen 
Obermayer  purchased  a  home  in 
North  Cambridge,  MA.  She  was 
promoted  to  senior  account 
executive  at  the  TAB  newspapers 
in  Newton,  MA.  .  .  .  Lisa 
Blumenthal  Picciotto  went  to 
work  for  a  small  investment  bank 
specializing  m  mergers  and 
aquisitions.  She  went  to  Stanford 
Business  School,  where  she  met 
and  married  Sol,  a  senior  vice 
president  at  Republic  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  and  a  guitar 
player  in  the  band.  Same  Day 
Service.  After  earning  a  degree 
from  Stanford,  she  went  to  work 
for  Prudential-Bache  Secunties. 
She  IS  now  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  Chnstian  Dior 
Lingene  in  New  York.  .  .  . 
Marianne  Pollack  received  her 
master's  in  public  health  and 
urban  planning  from  Columbia 
University.  In  1987,  she  married 
internist  Andy  Dobin,  with  whom 
she  lives  in  Bowie,  MD.  She  works 
m  Washington,  DC,  as  a  proiect 
manager  in  the  health  statistics 
department  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Health  and  Retirement 
Funds     .    Amy  Weber  Rosen 
started  a  business  called  Body 
Perfection,  which  offers  one-on- 
one  personal  body  training 
services  in  clients'  homes.  She  has 
three  children,  ages  7,  4  and  I.  .  .  . 
Amy  Rosenstein  earned  a  master's 
in  public  health  from  Yale 
University  School  of  Public 
Health.  She  is  working  in 
Cambridge  at  Coradient,  Inc.  as  an 
enviromental  health  analyst.  .  .  . 
Marlene  Finn  Ruderman  is  a 
thnce-published  gourmet  cook, 
and  now,  informally,  a  landscape 
artist.  She  and  her  husband, 
Harris,  have  spent  the  summer 
cruising  Long  Island  Sound  in 
their  new  sea  ray.  Arthur,  age  2,  is 


growing  rapidly  and  is  keeping 
Marlene  busy         Scott  Schiller  is 
the  director  of  investor  relations/ 
corporate  communications  for 
Fingermatrix,  Inc.,  a  world  leader 
in  automated  fingerpnnt 
technologies,  in  North  White 
Plains,  NY.  He  married  Carole 
Bowman  '82  in  1982.  Carol  is  the 
executive  administrator  for  a 
multinational  real  estate/ 
investment  banking  firm  in 
Manhattan.  They  live  in 
Riverdale,  NY         Lee  Schlesinger 
had  a  lead  in  the  Newton  Country 
Players'  production  of  Applause. 
He  IS  a  writer  and  project  leader 
for  Digital  Review,  a  national 
weekly  computer  newspaper.  .  .  . 
Eileen  and  Marc  Schneider  are 
kept  very  busy  by  Michael,  their 
18-month-old  son.  Eileen  works 
part  time  as  a  social  worker  in  a 
residential  school  and  has  a 
private  practice,  while  Marc  is  at 
CBS         Tamar  Lange  Schriger 
continues  to  work  in  dietetics  and 
nutntion.  She  and  her  husband, 
Alan,  have  two  children,  Efrat 
Leiba,  a  newborn,  and  Mordechai 
Shmuel,  age  2.  Alan  is  a  rabbinical 
student  in  Israel  .  .    Jeffrey  Selzer 
opened  a  law  office  in  downtown 
Ft.  Lauderdale.  He  moved  to  new, 
larger  quarters  in  January  1989  to 
accommodate  his  growing  practice 
in  estate  administration  and 
guardianship.  .  .  .  Pamela  Sezzin  is 
the  public  relations  manager  of  the 
Greater  Miami  Opera.  She  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the 
Baysiders  chapter  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  .  .  . 
Ellen  Shiasko  received  her 
master's  in  anthropology  from 
William  and  Mary  College  and  is 
working  as  an  archaeologist  m 
Williamsburg,  VA.  .  .  .  Cindy 
Siegel  and  her  husband.  Ken,  live 
in  Lafayette  Hill,  PA,  where  Ken 
practices  dentistry.  .  .  .  Skuli 
Sigurdsson  taught  mathematics 
and  physics  in  Iceland  for  two 
years  after  graduation  and  studied 
mathematics  for  one  year  at  the 
University  of  Munich.  In  the  fall 
of  1984  he  started  graduate  work 
m  the  history  of  science  at 
Harvard.  He's  working  on  a 
dissertation  entitled  "Hermann 
Weyl,  Mathematics  and  Physics, 
1913-1930".  .  .  Kimberly  Denise 
Smith  has  been  selected  as  the 
CBN  University  outstanding 
graduate  in  the  College  of 
Communication  and  Arts.  She  has 
also  been  selected  as  the  most 
outstanding  faculty  member  in 
Hampton  University's  speech, 
communication  and  theater  arts 
department  .      Jonathan  Stamler 
and  his  wife,  Cindy,  celebrated  the 
birth  of  their  daughter,  Samantha, 
with  Steven  Tawil  and  his  wife, 
Madelynne,  in  Key  Biscayne. 
Jonathan  is  a  vascular  research 
fellow  at  Peter  Bent  Bngham 
Hospital,  a  Harvard  affiliate. . . . 


Eric  Starbuck  went  to  Nepal  with 
the  Peace  Corps  for  two  years  after 
graduation.  He  then  accepted  a 
two-year  appointment  with 
UNICEF  in  an  infant  health 
program,  pnmarily  training  local 
health  workers  in  oral  rehydration. 
Since  then,  he  has  been  employed 
by  the  John  Snow  Institute  in 
Jumla,  Nepal,  where  he  is  involved 
in  a  program  to  combat  upper 
respiratory  infections  in  children 
under  5.  He  plans  to  return  to  the 
U.S.  for  graduate  work  in  public 
health  .  .  .  Matgot  Steinberg 
received  an  M.B.A.  from  Harvard 
Business  School.  She  works  for 
D'Arcy,  Masius,  Benton  and 
Bowles,  a  large  advertising  agency 
in  New  York.  Past  accounts 
include  Pampers  and  Crest.  She 
and  her  husband,  David  Gmsburg, 
own  a  place  on  the  Upper  West 
Side  of  NY.  She  continues  to  study 
theater.    .    Tony  Sutin  has 
returned  from  his  sojourn  with  the 
Dukakis  campaign  and  has 
resumed  his  law  practice  with  the 
Washington,  DC,  firm  of  Hogan 
and  Hartson.  .  .  .  Steven  Tawil  is  a 
gastroenterology  fellow  at 
Montefiore  Medical  Center  of  the 
Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine.  .  .  .  Mark  Teece  works 
at  the  Woodward  and  Griimel 
Insurance  Agency  in 
Northampton,  MA,  specializing  in 
personal  insurance  marketing.  He 
IS  involved  in  the  development  of 
condominiums  at  Burke  Mountain 
m  East  Burke,  VT.  He  and  his 
wife,  Debbie  are  proud  parents  of 
their  first  child,  Luke  AJidrew. . . . 
Toni  Lenz  Tinberg  and  Howard  B. 
Tinberg  '82  purchased  a 
townhouse  condo  in  So.  Attleboro, 
MA,  and  welcome  any  visitors. 
Tom  is  the  personnel  director  at 
Suffolk  University  in  Boston  and 
completed  her  third  year  of  the 
evening  program  at  Suffolk  Law 
School.  Howard  is  on  the  faculty 
at  Bristol  Community  College  in 
Fall  River,  MA.  .  .  .  Mark 
Vermette  moved  to  Austin, 
TX.  .      Laura  (Dow)  Vincent  and 
her  husband,  Gary,  built  a  house 
northwest  of  Boston.  She  is 
playing  the  flute 
semiprofessionally  with  an  area 
orchestra  and  studymg  pnvately 
with  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Gary  is  an 
electncal  engineer  with  GE.  . . . 
Elizabeth  (Gotdis)  Waxman  is 
employed  by  the  Kaiser 
Permanante  Medical  Center  as  a 
psychiatnc  social  worker.  She  and 
her  husband.  Rabbi  Daniel  Cordis, 
live  in  North  Hollywood,  CA.  .  .  . 
Jared  Michael  Widell  will  begin  a 
fellowship  in  cardiovascular 
diseases  at  SUNY  Health  Science 
Center  m  Syracuse  in  1990.  He  is 
a  resident  in  internal  medicine 
there.  He  received  his  MD.  at  the 
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George  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  Heahh 
Sciences  m  Washington,  DC. 
Before  that,  he  studied  cell 
physiology  at  the  graduate  school 
of  arts  and  sciences  of  Long  Island 
University.  .  .  .  Marjorie  Slacks 
Wittner  earned  a  degree  from  NYU 
Law  School  and  is  studying  for  the 
bar.  She  works  at  Battle  Folwer  in 
NY.  She  met  her  husband,  Ben,  at 
Cornell,  where  he  was  studying  tor 
a  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  and  she 
was  studying  for  her  master's  in 
industrial  labor  relations.  She  lives 
in  Westchester,  and  reports  that 
she  is  happy  to  enter  the  working 
world,  having  had  enough  of 
school. .  . .  Jonathan  Zabin  is  a 
fourth-year  student  at  the 
University  of  Bridgeport  School  of 
Law.  He  is  the  evening  division 
president  of  the  student  bar 
association  and  president  of  the 
Corporate  Law  Society.  He  worked 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Department  of 
the  law  firm  of  Hogan,  Evans, 
Baldwin,  Medrick,  Yost  and  Rini 
in  New  Haven  during  the  summer 
of  1989.  He  has  become  an  avid 
bicyclist,  and  has  been  in  touch 
with  fellow  classmates  David 
Cousins,  Roberta  Schwartz  and 
Brian  Kaiser.  .  .  .  Bruce  Zamost  and 
his  wife,  Linda,  live  in  a 
townhouse  in  Cherry  Hill,  NJ.  He 
IS  a  trial  attorney  with  Brown  and 
Connery,  a  litigation  firm.  He 
continues  to  practice  the  card 
game  of  hearts  in  the  hope  that 
one  day  he  will  be  considered  an 
adequate  player  by  his  college 
playing  partners.  Linda  is  the 
managing  director  of  PhiUySport 
magazine  in  Philadelphia  and  a 
graduate  of  UPenn.  .  .  .  Terry 
Martin  Zingman  and  Barry 
Zingman  live  in  Brookline,  MA. 
Terry  is  an  occupational  health 
epidemiologist  at  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of 
Pubhc  Health.  Barry  finished  an 
mtemal  medicine  residency  and  is 
now  an  mfectious  disease  fellow  at 
Boston  City  Hospital.  They  had  a 
mod  reunion  in  New  York  with 
Lori  Palley,  Keith  Silverman,  Lori 
Hellman  Boch  and  |ody  Habet 
Salzinger. 
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Alexa  Shabecoff  Settling  and  her 

husband  Roger  are  staff  attomeys 
with  legal  services  of  eastern 
Missouri         Melissa  Spivak  Fox 
is  a  freelance  elementary 
curriculum  writer  and  editor.  She 
and  her  husband,  Michael,  live  in 
Needham,  MA.  .  .  .  Kay  Williams 
Krubinet  lives  m  Baltimore,  MD, 
where  she  works  as  an  actress.  .  .  . 
Dina  Shargel  Projansky  is  a  piano 
teacher  who  lives  with  her  lawyer 
husband,  Michael  Projansky  '80, 
in  Mt.  Vemon,  NY.  .  .  .  Debra 
Pogrund  Stark  and  her  husband, 
Lawrence  Stark,  both  practice  law 
in  Chicago,  IL. 


Rhonda  Zingmond  Allen  received 
a  fellowship  at  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital  in  New  York  where  she 
is  working  toward  a  Ph.D.  in 
clinical  psychology.  .  .  .  Kim-Marie 
Fudge  works  as  an  analyst  for 
Unisys  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  Cambridge,  MA. 
She  and  her  husband,  David 
Mazur,  a  self-employed  software 
consultant,  live  in  Andover, 
MA  .    .  ludith  E.  Robinson  has 
lomed  the  faculty  at  Colby  College 
in  Waterville,  ME,  a?  a  visitmg 
instructor  m  Russian   she  i^  .iNn  a 
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ludy  Robinson 

candidate  for  the  doctorate  at 
Brown  University.  The  topic  of  her 
dissertation  is  "Dostoevsky  and 
Cervantes:  The  Spanish  Influence 
in  The  Idiot".  .  .  Arlene  Schwartz 
received  her  O.D.  from  State 
University  of  New  York,  State 
College  of  Optometry,  and  is  a 
resident  at  the  Newington,  VA, 
Medical  Center  in 
Connecticut.  .  .    Andrew  I.  Silten 
IS  a  litigation  associate  with  Hayt, 
Hayt  &  Landau,  specializing  in 
bankruptcy  and  creditor's  rights. 
He  has  been  elected  to  the 
bankruptcy  law  committee  of  the 
Nassau  county  bar  association. 
Andrew  and  his  wife,  Merryll,  live 
in  Forest  Hills,  NY.  .  .  .  Deborah 
Bornstein  Sosebee  has  been 
promoted  to  director  of 
information  services  at  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  where  she 
has  worked  for  more  than  three 
years. 

'84 

Marcia  Book,  Class 
Conespondent,  98-01  67th 
Avenue,  14-N,  Flushing,  NY 
11374 

Harold  M.  Brown  received  a 
doctoral  degree  in  osteopathy  from 
Philadelphia  College  of 
Osteopathic  Medicine.  .  .  .  Dolores 
Dunning  has  two  sons,  teaches  art 
in  Andover,  MA,  and  is  enrolled  m 
the  advanced  studies  program  at 
Harvard.  .    .  Linda  B.  Engler  Eisen 
lives  in  Oneonta  and  studies 
toward  a  doctoral  degree  m 


clinical  psychology  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at 
Binghamton.  Her  husband, 
Andrew,  is  also  studying  toward  a 
doctoral  degree  in  clinical 
psychology  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Albany.  .  .  .  Judith 
Feinsilvet  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  an  MA.  program  in  rehgious 
studies  at  Indiana  University  in 
order  to  spend  the  year  in  Austria 
with  her  husband,  James  Montel 
Duell,  where  he  is  a  Fulbright 
teaching  assistant.  .  .  .  Gary 
Markowitz  received  his  M.D.  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  & 
Surgeons,  Columbia  University, 
and  was  awarded  the  Titus 
Munson  Coan  prize  for  his 
research  on  corneal 
electrophysiology.  His  wife,  Dina 
Grossman  Markowitz  '84,  received 
her  Ph.D.  in  molecular  biology 
from  Columbia  University.  Her 
thesis  was  titled  "Construction 
and  Use  of  Safe  and  Efficient 
Packaging  Cell  Lines  for  Retroviral 
Gene  Transfer."  Gary  is  a  medical 
intern  at  the  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital 
in  Pennsylvania  and  will  begin  a 
residency  in  ophthalmology  at  the 
Scheie  Eye  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dina 
IS  a  postdoctoral  research  fellow  at 
the  School  of  Vetennary  Medicine, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  .  .  . 
Carol  Mintz  and  Allen  Walpert 
enioyed  attending  the  wedding  of 
Carol  Sommer  and  Phil  Goldstein 
in  Bemardsville,  NJ.  At  that 
occasion  they  also  visited  with  a 
number  of  other  Brandeis  alums, 
including  David  Arzi,  Robert 
Bernstein  '85,  Laura  Rubin  Haber, 
Lewis  Krata,  Mara  Landis,  Shari 
Mogel,  Sarah  Obrant,  Maria 
Radetsky,  Gila  Schwartz,  Donald 
Silvey  and  Joel  Singer. 

'85 

Debra  A.  Radlauer,  Class 
Correspondent,  3-M  River  Birch 
Road,  Durham,  NC  27705 

Shayne  Bergner  and  her  husband. 
Shelly,  live  in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel, 
where  Shayne  is  "catching  lots  of 
babies"  at  Assaf  Hardfe  Hospital 
where  she  is  studying  nurse 
midwifery  .  .  .  Douglas  Aaron 
Burd,  a  graduate  of  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School  is  a 
resident  in  radiology  at  St.  Vincent 
Hospital  in  Worcester,  MA.  His 
wife,  Carol,  a  graduate  of  Tufts 
University  and  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School,  is 
a  resident  in  internal  medicine  at 
Mount  Aubum  Hospital  in 
Cambridge,  MA.  They  live  in 
Framingham,  MA.  .  .  .  Arielle  Long 
Kukafka  received  a  J.D.  from 
Cornell  Law  School  and  has  joined 
the  law  firm  of  Sprecher,  Felix, 
Visco,  Hutchison  &  Young  as  an 
associate  m  the  litigation 
department.  While  at  Cornell, 


Arwuc  Lv!i\^  Kukafka 

Arielle  won  the  1988  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  Legal  Ethics 
Award  for  Outstanding  Paper,  and 
was  a  member  of  a  national 
finalist  team  in  the  ATLA  Student 
Tnal  Advocacy  Competition.  .  .  . 
France  Lopez  received  a  J.D  from 
Suffolk  Law  School.  He  is 
employed  as  a  law  clerk  for  the 
Justices  of  Massachusetts  Superior 
Court       .  Marcy  M.  Salzman 
earned  an  M.D.  from  Emory 
University  School  of  Medicme. 
She  and  her  fiance,  Richard  Levin, 
are  both  residents  in  general 
surgery  at  University  of 
Maryland.  .  .  .  Pamela  Scott  is  an 
acquisitions  editor  for  Van 
Nostrand  Reinhold,  while  her 
fiance,  Stuart  Chirls,  is  an 
associate  editor  for  Venture 
magazine. 
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Stephen  R.  Silver,  Class 
Correspondent,  Room  208,  The 
Oaks,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
NY  14850-3991 

Lenny  Asper  earned  a  degree  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  Law 
School  and  is  now  working  for 
Cassels,  Brock,  &  Blackwell,  a 
Toronto  law  firm.  He  reports  that 
his  marital  status  is  still 
single.  .  .  .  Alyse  Bass  received  her 
ID.  from  Duke  Law  School  and 
will  be  an  associate  at  the 
Washington,  DC,  law  firm  of 
Arent,  Fox,  Kintner,  Plotkin  & 
Kahn.        David  Brensilber 
received  a  J.D.,  cum  laude,  from 
Boston  University  School  of 
Law  .    .  Yona  Butstin  joined  the 
Latin  American  division  of  Banco 
Exterior  de  Espana  in  New 
York.  .  .    Stuart  Lawrence  Carroll 
also  received  a  J.D.  from  Boston 
University  School  of  Law  and  is  an 
assistant  D.A.  in  Kings  County 
IBrooklynl,  NY.  .  .  .  Jesse  A.  Dizard 
is  in  the  Ph.D.  program  in 
anthropology  at  Berkeley  "all  for 
the  love  of  facts.".  .  .  Miriam 
Duman  is  "finally  engaged"  to 
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Yechiel  IJoel)  Goldberg  '88.  They 
have  moved  to  New  York  City, 
where  Yechiel  is  continuing  his 
studies.  .  .  .  Susan  B.  Eisner  and 
husband,  Barry  Lit,  honeymooned 
in  the  Bahamas,  on  a  cruise,  at 
Club  Med  and  at  Disneyworld. 
Barry  is  a  musician  and  Susan  is  in 
international  marketing  at 
Addison-Wesley  Publishing 
Co.  .  .    (ani  M.  Foley  was 
graduated  from  Boston  University 
School  of  Law's  dual  degree 
program;  her  second  degree  is  a 
master's  in  communications.  She 
will  practice  entertainment  law  in 
New  York.  She  spent  last  summer 
as  a  law  clerk  at  Lorimar  Studios 
in  Califomia  where  she  worked  on 
major  films  and  television 
shows.  .  .    Larry  Fteedman  writes 
that  "Bemco  42  ndes  again."  Back 
from  Israel,  he  recently  received 
his  Los  Angeles  County 
Emergency  Medical  Technician 
license  and  is  in  his  third  year  of 
rabbinical  studies  at  Hebrew 
Union  College  in  LA,  .  .  .  Shari  B. 
Gersten  received  her  J.D.  from  the 
Washington  College  of  Law  at 
Amencan  University,  After  taking 
the  bar  and  a  lengthy  trip  to  South 
Amenca,  she  is  working  for 
Verner,  Liipfert,  Bemhard, 
McPherson  and  Hand.  .  .  .  Peyton 
S.  Gibson,  cocaptain  of  the  soccer 
team  senior  year,  received  a 
master's  from  Camegie-Mellon's 
School  of  Urban  and  Public 
Affairs.  He  has  accepted  an 
operations  management  position 
with  Fleet/Norstar  Financial 
Group  in  Providence,  RI.  .  .  .  Lori 
Goldblatt  IS  a  third-year  student  in 
the  clinical  psychology  Ph.D. 
program  at  Wnght  State 
University  in  Dayton,  OH.  She  is 
director  of  Victim  Support 
Resources  at  WSU,  which 
educates  the  university  and 
Dayton  communities  about 
personal  violence  and 
victimization.  She  is  vice 
president  and  newsletter  editor  of 
the  S.U.P.P.  student  government, 
and  IS  involved  in  two  research 
proiects,  one  on  diagnosing 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  one 
examining  factors  that  contribute 
to  unemployment  in  Dayton.  Lon 
is  still  writing,  singing  and  playing 
guitar.  .  .  .  Laura  Caplan  Greer 
welcomed  Brandeis  friends  at  her 
wedding  to  Daniel  Greer, 
including  Frances  Silverman,  Andi 
Shaefer,  Mia  Topf,  Ira  Perlmuttei 
'85,  Stuart  Goldberg  '84,  ludy 
Linden  '85  and  Eileen  Schmerler 
'89.  She  IS  attending  Columbia 
University's  master's  program  in 
social  work  and  lives  in  Kew 
Gardens,  NY  with  her  engineer 
husband.  .      Robin  Katzman  lives 
in  the  nation's  capital  and  works 
as  an  analyst  for  the  CLA. ...  Jay 
Kerness  reports  that  many 


members  of  the  Mod  16  Alumni 
Society  were  included  in  his  bridal 
party  last  summer.  He  is  attending 
Harvard  Business  School  while  his 
wife,  Lisa  Eskovitz  '87,  is  in  her 
second  year  of  medical  school  at 
the  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania  They  reportedly 
reside  on  US.  Air         Rich  Klein 
IS  a  reporter  covering  politics  for 
U.S.  News  a>  Woild  Report  m 
Washington,  DC.  He  is  also  a 
brewer  and  has  opened  a  micro- 
brewery,  the  Wild  Goose  Brewery, 
in  Cambndge,  MD.  It  has 
produced  6,500  barrels  of  Wild 
Goose  Pale  Ale  with  sales  of  kegs 
and  bottles.  Specialty  beers  are 
planned  for  next  year.  ...  Jan  H. 
Klinek  received  her  ID. /MP. A. 
from  Syracuse  University.  Her 
husband,  Andy,  is  a  fourth-year 
medical  student  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  will  be 
applying  for  a  pediatric 
residency.  .  .    Jesse  Lipnick  is  in 
his  third  year  at  the  Washington 
University  Medical  School,  his 
fiancee,  Corrine  Gelfand,  is  a 
Psy.D.  candidate  at  Ferkopf 
Graduate  School  of  Psychology  in 
NYC         Howard  Mandelcorn 
received  an  M.G.A.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  is 
in  his  third  year  of  the  joint  BCL/ 
LLB  program  at  the  McGiU 
University  Faculty  of  Law  in 
Montreal.  His  fiancee,  Reva 
Schlessingef  '87,  is  pursuing  an 
MBA.  in  management 
information  systems  at  the  same 
school         Beth  Messinger  is 
employed  by  the  Travelers 
hisurance  Company  in  Hartford, 
CT.  Her  husband,  Stuart,  is  a 
revenue  examiner  for  the  State  of 
Connecticut         Brenda  Ferreira 
Peter  and  her  husband,  Thomas 
Peter  '85,  reside  on  Long  Island 
where  Tom  attends  the  Medical 
School  at  SUNY  Stony  Brook. 
Brenda  was  promoted  to  human 
resources  unit  manager  at  Allstate 
Insurance  Co.  .  .  .  Jennifer  Post  is  a 
third-year  law  student  at  Suffolk 
University  Law  School  and  was  an 
honors  law  intern  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  Office  of 
the  United  States  Trustee,  Boston. 
She  lives  in  Somerville  with  Karen 
S.  Adier  '85,  who  is  in  the  Ph.D. 
program  at  the  Heller  School.  .  .  . 
Benjamin  Rooks  is  in  his  second 
year  of  an  MB. A.  at  the  Wharton 
School         Emily  Rothschild  is 
living  in  Westboro,  MA,  and 
works  as  a  nonprofit  housing 
developer.  She  works  for  the  South 
Middlesex  Opportunity  Council  of 
Framingham,  a  large  low-income 
service  agency,  developing  housing 
for  the  homeless,  low-cost  lodging 
houses  and  special  needs  housing. 
She  writes  that  it's  exciting  to  do 


social  changes  work  |i.e.,  housing 
is  a  right  not  a  privilege)  with 
visible  results.  Two  hundred 
housing  units  have  been  developed 
to  date  and  counting,  she 
reports.        Bari  Rubin  left  Boston 
for  Los  Angeles  where  she  is 
working  for  Terranomics,  a 
commercial  retail  brokerage.  .  .  . 
Shawn  Schum  is  working  as  a 
systems  analyst  for  Electnc 
Knowledge  Inc.  in  Charlottesville, 
VA.        Stacy  L.  Halpern  Shapiro 
is  working  towards  her  master's  in 
social  work  at  Columbia 
University.  Her  husband,  Steven, 
IS  an  electrical  engineer.  .  .  . 
Stefani  Sherman  is  a  sales 
executive  for  InWear/Matinique,  a 
Danish-based  sportswear 
company        Stephen  R.  Silver 
left  the  Brandeis  development 
office  after  three  years  to  pursue 
an  MBA.  at  the  Johnson  Graduate 
School  of  Management  at 
Cornell         Ellen  Rowse  Spero 
received  her  M.Ed,  in  special 
education  from  the  University  of 
Maryland.  She  published  an 
article,  "Substance  Abuse,  School 
Policy  and  Special  Education,"  in 
Counterpoint.  She  is  teaching  at  A 
Different  Drum,  an  alternative 
high  school  in  Alexandria,  VA.  .  .  . 
Doreen  and  Al  Stein-Seroussi 
spent  last  summer  in  Tokyo, 
where  Doreen  has  an  internship 
with  the  Commerce  Department. 
They  are  living  in  Texas  while 
Doreen  is  completing  a  master's 
program  in  Asian  studies  and 
public  affairs  at  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  School  of  Public  Affairs 
and  Al  is  in  a  Ph.D.  program  in 
psychology.  .  .    Julie  Stern  works 
at  the  Samuel  Field  YM-YWHA  in 
Queens,  NY,  as  director  of  youth 
services.  .  .    Benjamin  Stowell 
received  an  M.A.  in  Scandinavian 
languages  and  literatures  at  U.C. 
Berkeley  and  is  in  the  Ph.D. 
program  there         Joanne  Zheng 
Tan  IS  working  as  a  legal  assistant 
at  Thelan,  Marrin,  Johnson  & 
Bndges  in  San  Francisco.  .  . 
Daniel  Thomas  entered  the  PhD 
program  in  govemment  at  Cornell 
after  working  for  three  years  with 
the  Five  College  Program  in  Peace 
and  World  Secunty  Studies  in 
Amherst,  MA.  He  was  coeditor  of 
Peace  and  World  Order  Studies:  A 
Curriculum  Guide  (Westview 
Press,  I989I  and  has  recently 
begun  coediting  World  Secunty  at 
Century's  End,  an  undergraduate 
reader  to  be  published  next  year  by 
St.  Martin's  Press.  .  .  .  Ilene  J. 
Wolkowitz  moved  to  California 
earlier  this  year  and  loves  the 
beach  in  Venice.  She  is  an  account 
executive  in  public  relations  and 
writes  on  the  side.  Her  fiance,  Paul 
Williger,  IS  an  architect.  .  .  .  Beth 
Jacobowitz  Zive  and  David  L.  Zive 
moved  to  Philadelphia.  David 


received  his  J.D  from  Emory 
University  and  loined  the  firm  of 
Wolf,  Block,  Schorr,  &  Solis- 
Cohen. 

'87 

Sheryl  Bleich,  a  market  research 
analyst  with  Equifax,  has  been 
awarded  a  full-tuition  scholarship 
at  Emory  Business  School  in 
Atlanta,  GA.  .  .  .  Cheryl  A. 
Eastman  has  accepted  a  position  at 
Tufts-New  England  Medical 
Center  Hospital  upon  her 
graduation  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  She  would  hke  to 
study  for  an  M.S.  in  oncology 
nursing  and  become  a  clinical 
nurse  specialist.  .  .  .  Laura  Surman 
Estrada  and  her  husband,  Jesus  '82, 
are  living  in  Concord,  MA,  with 
their  new  dog,  Spencer.  .  .  .  Heidi 
and  Alan  Kay  moved  to 
Chesapeake,  VA,  where  Heidi  is 
working  as  product  marketing 
manager  for  Schlumberger 
Industries'  Electronic  Transaction 
Group.  Alan  received  his  M.Ed, 
from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  is  looking  for  a 
teaching  job  in  secondary 
history         Robert  Lindeman  and 
his  fiancee  live  in  West  Germany 
where  Rob  works  for  a  software 
company  that  develops  Process 
Control  |CLM|  software.  His 
fiancee,  Anja,  is  a  flight  attendant 
with  Lufthansa.  .  .  .  Lisa  Lederman 
Littman  is  in  her  second  year  at 
the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  School 
of  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  Her 
husband,  Michael,  does  cognitive 
science  research  at  Bell 
Communications  Research.  .  . 
Glen  Rosenfeld  is  in  his  third  year 
at  New  York  University  Medical 
School         Beth  E.  Rosenstein  has 
been  promoted  to  vice  president  of 
operations  for  First  Market 
Research  Corporation  in  Austin, 
TX       .  David  E.  Russell  will 
complete  his  studies  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Law  in  May 
1990.    ,    Steven  Saltman  is  in  the 
Peace  Corps  and  is  living  in  a 
remote  area  of  Lesotho,  Africa, 
teaching  math.  He  does  not  have 
access  to  electricity  or  running 
water  and  uses  a  horse  for 
transportation.  .  .  .  Debbie  Schatz, 
Glen  Rosenfeld's  fiancee,  left 
Brandeis  after  two  years  as  the 
system  administrator  for  the 
computer  science  department,  and 
IS  now  a  customer-support 
engineer  for  Bolt  Beranek  and 
Newman  Advanced  Computer, 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  MA.  .  .  .  Sharon 
Weinstein  is  an  academic  advisor 
for  Pace  University.  .  .  .  Wayne 
Weitz  received  an  MB. A.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
met  his  fiancee,  Marcy  Bettinger. 
Marcy  was  graduated  from 
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Wellesley  College  in  1986  and  also 
received  an  M.B.A.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  .  .  .  Robyn 
Zelkowitcz  is  an  actuary  at  Buck 
Consultants  and  her  fiance,  David, 
is  a  resident  at  Methodist  Hospital 
in  Brooklyn,  NY. 

'88 

Matthew  Axelrod  is  attending  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  City,  and  is  living  in 
Yonkers,  NY.  .  .  .  Mari  ). 
Cartagenova  and  Stuart  Fine 
announce  the  grand  opening  of 
their  gourmet  candy  store 
TRUFFLE  MANIA  in  Worcester, 
MA.  They  carry  a  wide  variety  of 
gourmet  candies  and  of  course, 
handmade  chocolate  truffles.  They 
also  run  a  catering  service,  and 
produce  a  mail  order  catalog. . . . 
Tali  Isaacs  works  for  the 
Amencan  Zionist  Youth 
Foundation.  .  .  .  Jetf  Stern  and 
Ivette  Rodriguez  '87  moved  to 
Hawaii,  where  [eff  will  be  working 
toward  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  while  Ivette  studies  for 
an  M.S.W. 

Grad 

Katharine  V.  (Gustafson)  Byers 
(M.S.W.  71)  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
educational  psychology  from 
Indiana  Unversity.  Since  1986,  she 
has  been  assistant  professor  in  the 
undergraduate  social  work 
program  at  Southwest  Missouri 
State  University.  .  .  .  Betty  ). 
Cleckley  (Ph.D.  '74),  executive 
assistant  to  the  president  and 
coordinator  of  centers  for 
excellence  at  Meharry  Medical 
College  in  Nashville,  TN,  was 
appointed  vice  president  for 
multicultural  affairs  at  Marshall 


theatre  productions.  .  .  .  Beth  A. 
Hennessey  (Ph.D.  '86),  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  at 
Wellesley  College,  has  been 
named  a  National  Academy  of 
Education  Spencer  Fellow,  and  is 
spending  this  academic  year 
working  on  her  research  project, 
"Immunizing  Children  Against 
the  Negative  Effects  of 
Reward.  '     .  David  I.  Kertzer 
(Ph.D.  '74)  has  been  named 
William  R.  Kenan,  Ir.  Professor  of 
Anthropology  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  Brunswick,  ME.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  books  and  many 
articles  on  Italian  social  history 
and  contemporary  Italy,  age 
structunng,  and  the  symbolic 
dimension  of  politics.  .  .  .  Shu  T. 
Lai  (Ph.D.  '71)  is  a  prolific 
physicist  who  has  authored  and 
coauthored  10  formal  articles  and 
made  15  presentations  on  critical 
ionization  velocity  theory  and 
related  topics  since  1986.  .  .  . 
Edward  P.  Morgan  (B.A.  '75,  M.A. 
'76)  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
professor  in  the  field  of 
government  at  Lehigh  University 
in  Bethlehem,  PA.  .  .  .  (on 
Christopher  Nelson  (M.A.  '88)  is 
assistant  professor  of  harmony  and 
composition  at  Berklee  College  of 
Music,  Boston.  His  new 
commissioned  work.  Concert 
Vanations,  will  premier  at  the 
Boston  University  Concert  Hall. 
He  IS  a  recipient  of  the  Brandeis 
University  Reiner  Prize  in  Music 
Composition  and  a  composer  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.        Karen  Oakes  (M.A. 
'79,  Ph.D.  '86)  has  joined  the 
faculty  at  Colby  College  as 
visiting  assistant  professor  of 
English.  Among  the  courses  she 


Betty  I.  Cleckley 

University.  She  will  be  responsible 
for  strengthening  the  role  of 
minonties  at  Marshall  and  for 
providing  leadership  in 
recruitment  of  minorities.  .  .  . 
Drew  Francis  (M.F.A.  '84)  joined 
SUNY  College  at  Brockport  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  theater.  He 
will  teach  courses  in  theatre  arts 
and  scene  design,  and  serve  as  the 
scenic  director  for  all  Brockport 


Karen  Oakes 

will  teach  is  a  seminar  on  19th- 
century  women  writers.  .  .  . 
Michael  ].  Sandel  (B.A.  '75,  M.A. 
'75),  professor  of  government  at 
Harvard  University,  spoke  on 
liberal  democracy  in  Amenca  at 
the  Julius  Rosenthal  Foundation 
lecture  series  at  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Law.  .  .  . 
Laurence  |.  Silberstein  (B.A.  '58, 
Ph.D.  72)  published  a  study, 
Martin  Buber's  Social  and 


Religious  Thought:  Alienation  and 
the  Quest  for  Meaning,  with  New 
York  University  Press.  His  article 
"Modes  of  Discourse  in  Modem 
Judaism:  The  Buber-Scholem 
Debate  Reconsidered"  appeared  in 
Soundings:  An  Interdisciplinary 
lournal.  He  and  his  wife,  Muriel 
Betenson  '60,  live  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  serves  as  the  Philip  and 
Muriel  Berman  Professor  of  Jewish 
studies  at  Lehigh  University  m 
Bethlehem  and  directs  the  Berman 
Center  for  lewish  Studies.  Mimi 
directs  the  career  planning  and 
internship  program  at  Cedar  Crest 
College  in  Allentown. 


Whai  have  you  been  doing 
lately?  Let  the  alumni  office 
know  —  and  send  the  photos 
(black  and  vt^hite  photos  are 
prefenedl  and  news  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  your 
fellow  classmates. 

We  invite  you  to  submit 
articles,  photos  or  news  of 
mterest  to  the  alumni  office 
for  review. 


Obituary 


Nathan  K.  Kolodner  '72,  director  of 
the  Andre  Emmench  Gallery  and 
former  president  and  board 
member  of  the  Gay  Men's  Health 
Crisis,  the  largest  private  AIDS 
group  in  New  York  City,  died  of 
AIDS-related  causes  August  28  at 
his  home  in  Manhattan.  A  native 
of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Kolodner 
organized  an  art  auction  at 
Sotheby's,  the  first  event  to  raise 
SI  milhon  to  help  sufferers  of 
acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome. 
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Brandeis  Alumni  Association  Presents 


Brandeis  Memorabilia 

Proceeds  help  support  the 
Association,  and  your  patronage  is 
appreciated. 


by  special  arrangement  with  POPS  TOPS  founded  and 
managed  by  members  of  The  Class  of  1985 


Ultimate  Hea\y 
Sweatshirt 

Long-Sleeved  Crewneck 
1 2-oz.  Heavy  Cotton 
Navy,  White,  Gray 
Adult:  $36 
Item  «201 

100%  Cotton  Polo 
Short-Sleeved 

"Brandeis"  embroidered 
Red,  Royal,  Navy,  White 
Adult:  $25 
Item  8301 

Heavy-Weight 
Cotton  Nightshirt 

V  Neck,  Short-Sleeved 

50%  Cotton'50%  Polyester 
Light  Pink,  Light  Blue 
Adult:  $15 
Item  »401 

Jumbo  Totebag 

Cotton  Canvas 
Royal  with  ivory  handles 
20"  X  15"x5":$15 
Item  8501 


All  items  include  the  Brandeis  emblem 
silk-screened  in  one  color 


Sizes:       Small         Medium     Large        X-Large 

Youth         (6-8|  (10-12)       (14-16) 

Adult  (34-36)      (38-40)       (42-44)       |46-48) 


Shipping  Charges: 

Less  than  $30  00  Add  $4  00 

Less  than  $50.00  Add  $5.00 

More  than  $50.00  Add  $6,00 


The  Brandeis  U  at 


atcii 


Leather  Band 

Gold  Tone 

Men's  (Thick  Band):  $40 

Women's  (Thin  Band):  $40 

Item  8101 


100%CottonT-Shirt 
Short-Sleeved 

Navy,  White 
Youth:  $7 
Adult:  $9 
Item  8601 


Very  Cuddly 
Stuffed  Bear 


Plush  Honey  Bear  adorned 

with  Brandeis  T-Shirt 
11"  (Baby):  $14 
16"  (Adult):  $17 
Item  8  701 


Sweatpants 


Elastic  and  Drawstring  Waist 
50%  Cotton/50%  Acrylic 
White,  Navy 
Youth:  $15 
Adult:  $17 
Item  8  801 

I00°o  Guarantee:  All  products  can  be 
returned  to  POPS  TOPS  for  refund  or 
exchange  if  not  completely  satisfied 


n  YES!  I  must  have 
the  full  catalog. 

D  YES!  Please  ship 
my  order  fast. 

Mail  this  form  with 
personal  or  certified 
check  to: 


Item  # 


Description 


Quantity 


Color 


Size 


Price  of 
Each 


Total 


Ship  to: 


fvlerchandise  Total  $  - 


POPS  TOPS  '85 
PO  Box  6210 
Boston,  MA  02209 


Shipping 
(from  Chart) 

Total  Enclosed 


Please  allow  6  weeks  for  delivery. 


Class  of  19 


Births 


Marriages 


Class  Brandeis  Parent(s) 


Child's  Name 


Date 


Class  Name 


Date 


1965  Dennis  Baron 

1966  Shirley  Rosen 
1971     Stuart  Weisberg 

Jackie  Hyman  Wilson 

1974  Paul  Perlin  and  (ulie 
Salzberg  Perlin  '76 

1975  Judy  Blumentlial-Asuleen 
Alison  Brager  Bass 
David  Baum  and 
Denice  Baum 

Neal  Carpenter  and 

Amy  B.  Gruber  '77 

Sandi  Charton 

Josliua  Copel 

Varda  Mann  Feder 

Howard  Goldman  and 

Shelley  Payne  '76 

Vieki  Greene  and 

Michael  Greene  '74 

Matthew  Klionsky 

Sharon  Brogdon  Koons  and 

Stephen  Koons  '73 

Joel  Lamm 

Gail  Lopata  Lennon 

Steve  Lurie 

Ruth  Horowitz  Mindick 

Ellen  Minkoff  Pashal! 

Peretz  Rodman  and 

Miriam  Lauler  '79 

Peter  Schiff 

Shelley  Sturman  and 

Mark  Levine  '73 

Maryanne  Waldman  Witkin 

Davis  Baird 

Marcia  Aron  Barryte 

Deborah  Halper 

Miriam  Reinharth 

Jay  Pabian 

Robert  Pilavin  and 

Maxine  Fishbein-Pilavin  '79 

Ruth  Goldberg 

Loren  Finkelstein  and 
Amy  Feldman  Finkelstein 
David  Projansky  and 
Dina  Shargel  Projansky  '82 
Tila  Carrasquillo  Ramin 
Jack  Abramoff 

Gregg  Bannett  and 
Julie  Blinderman  Bannett 
Lydia  Stein  Bernstein 
Lori  (Cymrot)  Braverman 
Jane  Spanier  Grosso 
Kenneth  Hornstein  and 
Lucy  Spencer  Hornstein 
Joyce  (Rabinowitz)  Laiter 
Suzanne  Duckworth  Lanier 
Susan  Rosenblum  Lipp 
Jennie  Mintzler-Badler 
Tamar  Lange  Schriger 
Cindy  Shevlin  Siegel 
Jonathan  Stamler 
Steven  Tawil 
Mark  Teece 
Jeffrey  Vorchheimer 
Elizabeth  Waxman 
Dvora  Weisberg 

1982    Judy  Bleiberg  Remz  and 
Jeffrey  Bleiberg  Remz  '79 
Cindy  Cooper  Saper 
Lawrence  Stark  and 
Debra  Pogrund 

1984    Lisa  Adler  Goldstein 


1976 


1977 
1978 

1979 

1980 


1981 


Jonathan  Simon 

Maya 

Eric  Nathaniel 

Hunter  Scott 

Michelle  Elizabeth 

Liana 

David  Aron 
Jessie  Dana 

Arielk-  Halee 

Nicole  Isadora 

Rachel  Jacqueline 

Zoey 

Daniel  Zachary 

Erica 

Gideon  Edward 
Emily  Tsivya 

Adam  Saul 
Grace 
Bnana 

Michelle  Rose 
Julia  and  Samuel 
Noa  Esther 

Sarah 
Sasha  Tova 

Melissa 

Jan 

Michael  Geoffrey 

Lea  Aviva 

Jeremy  Micah 

Lindy  Jill 

Sara  Meira 

Leila  Sarah  and 
Daniel  Ari 
Arielle  Tova 

Yoni 

George  Beniamin 
Levi  Eliahu 
Alexander  Benyamm 
Harrison  Phillip 

Matthew  Ernest 
Max  Russell 
Ethan  James 
Benjamin  Daniel 

Jessica  Leigh 
Rebecca  Anne 
Robin  David 
Brian  Max 
Mordecai  Shmuel 
Melissa  Beth 
Samantha 
Edmond  James 
Luke  Andrew 
Adam  Daniel 
Aviel  Meir  Cordis 
Micah  Shaw 
Scheindlin 
Yamit  Ayelet 

Ell  Samuel 
Michael  Carl 

Kenneth  Scott 


May  5,  1989 
September  6,  1989 
August  3,  1989 
August  5,  1989 
November  1988 

luly  9,  1989 
May  9,  1989 
March  2,  1989 

November  9,  1987 

June  4,  1989 
May  29,  1989 
July  19,  1989 
August  26,  1989 

March  3,  1988 

February  12,  1989 
October  1,  1987 

July  19,  1989 
March  3,  1988 
November  30,  1988 
August  15,  1989 
November  16,  1988 
May  30,  1988 

June  16,  1989 
May  1989 

July  12,  1989 
February  1987 
September  19,  1987 
April  1989 
February  1989 
June  20,  1989 
August  4,  1989 

July  17,  1989 

December  23,  1988 

May  27,  1989 

luly  19,  1988 
September  25,  1987 
April  18,  1989 
December  5,  1988 

June  10,  1989 
March  9,  1989 
April  13,  1989 
May  1,  1989 

March  19,  1989 
August  29,  1989 
July  27,  1986 
October  23,  1988 
March  1989 
February  2,  1989 
February  25,  1989 
February  6,  1989 
October  I,  1989 
September  9,  1989 
August  30,  1989 
September  8,  1989 

November  29,  1988 

January  1989 
May  25,  1988 

lune  19,  1989 


1966     Robert  Acker  to  Bonnie  Baskin  '68 
1974     Steven  Gerber  to  Barbara  Gets 

Ninon  Kafka  to  Eugene  Veklerov 
1976    David  T.  Goldman  to 

Caryn  M.  Hirshleifer 

Jacqueline  Sonnabend  to  Joseph  Rich 

1979  Karen  Ann  Englebourg  to 
Donald  Stewart  '76 
Richard  Jaffee  to  Nancy  Siegel 

1980  Janet  Cohn  to  John  Perlman 
Linda  Greenberg,  M.D.  to 
Jay  Morros,  M.D. 

David  L.  Projansky  to  Dina  Shargel  '82 

1981  Amanda  Kunin  to  Konald  Berry 
Laura  Miller  to  Marc  Mann 

Joyce  A.  Rabinovitz  to  Allen  Laiter 
Marjorie  Slacks  to  Ben  Wittner 
Margot  Steinberg  to  David  Ginsburg 
Mark  Teece  to  Debbie  Marion 
Bruce  Zamost  to  Linda  Belsky 

1982  Jesus  Estrada  to  Laura  Surman  '87 
Alexa  Shabecoff  to  Roger  Bertling 
Lawrence  Stark  to  Debra  Pogrund 
Kay  Williams  to  Michael  Krubiner 

1983  Kim-Marie  Fudge  to  David  M.  Mazur 

1984  Linda  Brooke  Engler  to 
Andrew  Richard  Eisen 

Judith  Feinsilver  to  James  Montel  Duell 
Eric  N.  Lutsky  to  Marci  D.  Mitkoff  '85 

1985  Shayne  Bergner  to  Shelly  Gotman 
Douglas  Aaron  Burd  to 

Carol  A.  DiGiusto 

1986  Laura  Caplan  to  Daniel  Greer 
Andy  J.  Cardin  to  Jan  H.  Klinek 
Miriam  C.  Duman  to 
Yechiel  Goldberg  '88 

Susan  B.  Eisner  to  Barry  Lit 
Peyton  S.  Gibson  to  Carol  A.  Lopes 
Stacy  L.  Halpern  to  Steven  Shapiro 
Jay  Kerness  to  Lisa  Escovitz  '87 
Shawn  Schum  to  Jessica  Gwynne 
Doreen  Seroussi  to  .Alan  Stein 
Julie  Stern  to  Michael  Dorfman 

1987  Lisa  Lederman  to  Michael  Sean  Littman 
Sharon  Weinstein  to  Matt  Cutler 


Engagements 


1988 

July  4,  1989 
August  27,  1989 
July  16,  1989 

September  1989 
January  21,  1990 

March  1989 

July  2,  1989 
1987 

June  1984 


1986 

1989 

1987 

1986 

May  29,  1988 

March  11,  1989 

September  1,  1989 

1983 

September  16,  1989 

April  29,  1989 

June  11,  1989 

July  16,  1989 
November  11,  1989 
August  21,  1988 
May  7,  1989 

June  1989 
September  2,  1989 
August  20,  1989 

November  12,  1988 
Octobers,  1989 
June  12,  1988 
July  29,  1989 
June  10,  1989 
1987 

November  11,  1989 
July  2,  1989 
October  1989 


Class  Name 


1981     Debra  L.  Banville  to  Kevin  Scott 

Sol  W.  Bernstein  to  Risa  Janoff  '80 
Dvora  R.  Langenauer  to  Sohn  Callahan 

1985  Marcy  M.  Salzman  to  Richard  M  Levin 
Pamela  Scott  to  Stuart  Chirls 

1986  Robin  Katzman  to  Patrick  Edington 
Jesse  Lipnick  to  Corrine  Gelfand 

Howard  Mandelcorn  to  Reva  Schlessinger  '87 
Beth  Messinger  to  Stuart  Katten 
Stefani  Sherman  to  Leo  Sguera 
Ilene  J.  Wolkowitz  to  Paul  Williger 

1987  Robert  Lindeman  to  Ania  Kimmel 
Deborah  R.  Schatz  to  Glen  Roscnfeld 
Wayne  Weilz  to  Marcy  Bettinger 
Robyn  Zelkowicz  to  David  Rapaport 

1988  Jeff  Stern  to  Ivette  Rodriguez  '87 


ff 
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FRANCIS    BACON  (1561-1626) 

Imagine  an  advertising  market  of  809,550  sophis- 
ticated magazine  subscribers  (1.5  million  readers). 
A  market  where  everyone  has  a  coOcge  education. 
Where  60%  have  advanced  degrees.  Where  82% 
work  in  professional,  managerial  jobs. 

That  market  exists.  It's  called  THE  UNIVERSITY 
Magazine  Network.  And  it  includes  this  mag- 
azine and  its  readers. 
800,000  Sophisticated  Consumers 
The  University  Magazine  Network  is  a 

consortium  of  alumni  magazines  published  by 
some  of  the  most  respected  research  universities  in 
America.  Our  graduates  are  leaders  in  the  arts  and 
humanities,  in  science,  engineering,  medicine,  law, 
business,  finance,  computer  science  and  more. 
They  are  also  a  leading  consumer  market  (median 
age,  42.8;  average  household  income,  $81,000). 

A  Great  Media  Buy 

The  University  Magazine  Network  is  now 
available  to  a  limited  number  of  national  adver- 
tisers. It  can  present  those  advertisers  to  an  impor- 
tant consumer  audience.  Within  a  series  of  quality 
editorial  environments.  At  an  affordable  cost. 
Without  the  usual  clutter. 

To  request  a  rate  card  and  a  summary  oj  our  1989 
Mark  Clements  Subscriber  Study,  please  call  today. 

UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE 
NETWORK 

REACHING  AMERICA'S  EDUCATED  ELITE 

Advertising  Sales — New  England  &  Mid  Atlantic: 

Koontz  &■  Brett.  50 1  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite  811,  New  York,  NY 
10017.  (212)  953-0166.  FAX:  (212)  661-2021. 

Advertising  Sales — All  Other  Regions:  University  Mag- 
azine Network,  25  West  Fourth  Street,  Suite  609,  New  York, 
NY  10012.  (212)  598-4542.  FAX:  (212)  505-7749. 
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Cover:  The  photo 

on  the  cover  catches 

Louis  D.  Brandeis 

in  1894,  a 

38-year-old  attorney 

practicing  m  Boston 

In  an  age  of  demythologizing,  the 
University's  namesake,  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  has,  hke  other  great 
figures,  come  in  for  a  share  of 
debunking.  If  you  read  Gore  Vidal, 
you  know  how  American  novehsts 
can  exuberantly  subject  even  such 
sacrosanct  characters  as  George 
Washington  to  searing  ridicule. 
And  historians  and  journalists  like 
Garry  Wills  have  scaled  Mount 
Olympus  and  flung  the  reigning 
deity,  John  F.  Kennedy,  down  from 
that  sacred  precinct.  With  such 
treatment,  who  can  say  which  of 
our  national  myths  will  endure 
into  the  next  century. 

When  the  founders  of  Brandeis 
University  chose  a  namesake  to 
symbolize  the  new  institution, 
they  seized  on  the  late  Supreme 
Court  justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis.  As 
a  reformer,  champion  of  the  people, 
brilliant  litigator,  impeccable 
Supreme  Court  justice  and  activist, 
he  epitomized  all  that  was  finest  in 
American  public  life.  In  1946,  two 
years  before  the  University's 
founding  and  just  five  years  after 
Brandeis's  death,  Alpheus  T. 
Mason  of  Princeton  University 
wrote  a  biography,  Brandeis:  A 
Free  Man 's  Life,  which  enshrined 
the  great  jurist  in  the  annals  of 
American  history  —  for  at  least 
two  decades. 

Since  then,  a  score  of  scholars  have 
delved  into  Brandeis's  life  and 
generated  vigorous  debate  about  his 
judicial  propriety  and  his  attitude 
on  economics.  With  fresh  sources 
that  were  not  available  to  Mason, 
and  working  in  this  new  age  of 
demythologizing,  commentators 
are  criticizing  rather  than  deifying, 
an  approach  that  Brandeis  himself 
would  have  found  much  to  his 
liking.  As  scholar  Melvin  I. 
Urofsky  writes  in  Brandeis  and 
America,  a  fascinating  book  that  is 
featured  in  the  first  pages  of  this 
issue,  "The  debate  over  Brandeis's 
economic  beliefs  and  the  integrity 
of  his  extrajudicial  conduct,  will,  I 
am  sure,  continue  to  be  debated  so 
long  as  we  continue  to  recognize 


Louis  Brandeis  as  one  of  the 
important  figures  in  the  legal  and 
political  history  of  modem 
America." 

In  fact,  the  more  we  study  the  man 
and  his  accomplishments,  the  more 
we  stand  in  awe  of  what  he  stood 
for  and  how  his  concerns  — 
privacy,  large-scale  concentration 
of  economic  power,  judicial 
restraint,  the  relationship  between 
corporations  and  their  employees, 
the  nature  of  Zionism  —  still  flame 
as  some  of  the  burning  issues  of  our 
day.  The  founders  couldn't  have 
chosen  a  more  enduring  presence. 

To  broaden  the  glimpse  of  Brandeis 
in  this  issue,  an  alumna,  who  is  a 
leading  scholar  on  this  subject,  has 
offered  her  perspective  on  his 
economic  views.  Other  articles 
include  another  alumna's 
presentation  of  an  innovative 
method  that  succeeds  in  teaching 
mathematics  to  students  who  are 
excelling  in  spite  of  themselves.  As 
often  as  possible  we  try  to  include 
the  activities  of  students:  the  photo 
essay  in  this  issue,  created  by  an 
alumna,  was  actually  executed  as  a 
class  assignment  when  she  was 
still  a  student  in  the  graduate 
theater  program.  If  Shakespeare  has 
always  been  your  passion,  here  is 
another  debunking  job  by  a  faculty 
member  who  has  decided  that  the 
great  bard  lives  mainly  because  of  a 
confluence  of  historical  factors.  As 
usual  we  can't  just  remain  on  the 
campus:  the  first  violinist  of  the 
famed  Lydian  String  Quartet  in 
residence  at  Brandeis  takes  us  with 
him  to  the  Soviet  Union  via  the 
pages  of  a  journal  he  diligently  kept 
on  his  trip  there. 

With  this  issue  of  the  Brandeis 
Review,  another  academic  year  has 
rolled  past.  Commencement 
coverage  will  appear  in  the  next 
issue. 

Brenda  Marder 
The  Editor 
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Creative  Arts 
Awards  Presented 
on  Campus 


Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
playwright  August  Wilson, 
moral  and  political 
philosopher  [ohn  Rawls  and 
photographer  and 
preservationist  Berenice 
Abbott  were  among  the  eight 
recipients  of  this  year's 
Brandeis  University  Jack  I. 
and  Lillian  L.  Poses  Creative 
Arts  Awards.  Previously 
held  at  the  Guggenheim 
Museum  in  New  York,  the 
annual  awards  presentation 
ceremony  came,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  34-year  history, 
to  the  Brandeis  campus  on 
April  26  as  the  cap  of  a 
campus-wide  arts  festival 
that  included  lectures, 
seminars  and  workshops 
with  students. 

Chosen  by  a  jury  of  their 
peers,  two  award  winners  are 
named  annually  in  four  of 
the  following  categories: 
painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  fiction, 
nonfiction,  poetry,  music, 
^   dance,  theater  arts,  film  and 
"^     photography.  Wilson,  whose 
works  document  the 
African- American 
experience,  has  won  two 


Berenice  Abbott 
August  Wilson 
Julie  Taynor 
Mark  Klett 


Pulitzer  Prizes  for  his  plays 
Fences  and  The  Piano  Lesson 
(1990).  He  was  awarded  the 
Creative  Arts  Award  medal 
for  theater.  Harvard 
University  professor  Rawls 
received  his  medal  in 
nonfiction  for  his  landmark 
writing  on  political  and 
moral  philosophy,  A  Theory 
of  Justice .  Berenice  Abbott, 
who  won  the  photography 
medal,  is  known  not  only  for 
her  beautiful,  realistic 
portraits  of  New  York  City 
in  the  1930s  and  Route  1 
from  Florida  to  Maine  but 
also  for  her  foresight  in 
preserving  the  work  of  the 
great  French  photographer 
Eugene  Atget. 

Awards  were  also  made  in 
architecture  to  John  Hejduk, 
dean  of  the  Cooper  Union 
School  of  Architecture  who 
has  served  as  both  a  teacher 
and  an  innovator  with  a 
stark,  elegant  style,  and  to 
landscape  architect  Dan 
Kiley,  known  for  his 
naturalistic  landscapes  in 
both  monumental  and 
private  settings.  University 
professor  and  professor  of 
philosophy  and  classics  at 
Brown  University  Martha 
Nussbaum  also  received  a 
Creative  Arts  Award  in 
nonfiction  as  the  author  of 
The  Fragility  of  Goodness: 
Luck  and  Ethics  m  Greek 
Tragedy  and  Philosophy, 
which  uses  classical  Greek 
literature  to  shed  light  on 
everyday  moral  crises. 
Landscape  photographer 
Mark  Klett  won  an  award  in 
photography  for  his  beautiful 
and  environmentally 
conscious  records  of 
wilderness.  Finally,  for  her 
cross-cultural  and 
multimedia  innovations, 
designer  and  director  Julie 
Taymor  received  an  award  in 
theater. 


Burg  Appointed 
Dean  off 
the  College 


Steven  L.  Burg,  associate 
professor  in  Brandeis' 
Department  of  Politics  and 
former  chair  of  the  Soviet 
Studies  Program,  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  the 
college.  This  position,  which 
became  effective  (anuary  1, 
includes  responsibility  for 
the  academic  and 
administrative  oversight  of 
undergraduate  education. 

Burg,  who  came  to  Brandeis 
in  1979,  earned  a  B.A.  from 
the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook  in  1970, 
an  M.A.  from  Hunter 
College  in  1973  and  a  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1980.  A  specialist 
in  Soviet  domestic  politics 
and  in  East  European 
politics,  he  has  written 
numerous  articles  in  these 
areas  and  is  the  author  of 
Conflict  and  Cohesion  in 
Socialist  Yugoslavia: 
Political  Decision  Making 
Since  1966. 
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Hugh  Huxley 
Awarded 
Franklin  Medal 


Family  and 
Children's  Policy 
Center  Established 
at  Heller  School 


The  Franklin  Medal,  an 
award  once  presented  to 
Albert  Einstein,  Thomas 
Edison  and  Orville  Wright, 
will  be  bestowed  this  month 
upon  Markey  Professor  of 
Biology  Hugh  E.  Huxley, 
director  of  the  University's 
Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical 
Sciences  Research  Center. 

The  166-year-old  Franklin 
Institute  chose  Huxley  for 
its  annual  award  (named 
after  another  respected 
innovator,  Benjamin 
Franklin)  for  his  pioneering 
work  in  the  areas  of  X-ray 
diffraction  and  biological 
electron  microscopy,  which 
he  has  used  in  his  decades  of 
muscle  biology  research. 


Office  of  the 
Provost  Makes 
Three  New 
Appointments 


Andrea  Leskes  has  been 
named  associate  dean  for  the 
humanities,  arts  and  social 
sciences.  Arthur  H.  Reis,  Jr. 
has  been  named  associate 
provost  and  Jane  Schoenfeld 
has  been  named  assistant 
provost  for  summer,  special 
and  continuing  studies, 
Robert  Sekuler  '60,  Brandeis 
University  provost,  has 
announced.  These  new 
appointments  became 
effective  on  January  1. 

Formerly  adjunct  assistant 
professor  in  comparative 
literature  as  well  as  assistant 
dean  of  faculty  at  Dartmouth 
College,  Leskes  is  a  1964 
graduate  of  Vassar  College 
with  a  B.A.  in  zoology.  She 
received  a  Ph.D.  in  life 
sciences  from  Rockefeller 


The  Philadelphia-based 
Institute's  award  is  the 
second  major  honor 
presented  to  Huxley  since  he 
joined  the  Brandeis  faculty 
in  September  1987. 
Immediately  after  his 
arrival,  the  World  Cultural 
Council  named  Huxley 
winner  of  the  1987  Albert 
Einstein  World  Award  of 


University  in  1969  and  an 
M.A.  in  French  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Amherst  m  1986. 

In  addition  to  his  current 
position  of  associate  dean  for 
resources  and  planning,  Reis 
serves  as  project  director  for 
the  Center  for  Complex 
Systems  and  director  of  the 
Pre-College  Program 
Initiative;  Forefront  Topics 
in  Science.  A  1968  graduate 
of  Cornell  College,  with  a 
B.A.  in  chemistry  and 


Science.  Based  in  Monterrey, 
Mexico,  the  council 
comprises  120  scientists 
from  around  the  world, 
including  20  Nobel 
laureates.  Huxley  was  named 
head  of  the  Rosenstiel 
Center  in  October  1988. 


physics,  he  received  his  M.A. 
in  1969  and  Ph.D.  in  1972, 
both  in  chemistry,  from 
Harvard  University. 

As  associate  director  of 
admissions  at  Brandeis, 
Schoenfeld  has  worked  on 
recruiting  and  selecting  the 
freshman  classes,  as  well  as 
serving  as  an  academic 
advisor  and  other 
responsibilities.  Previously, 
she  served  as  assistant 
director  of  admissions  at 
Tufts  University,  where  she 
was  also  an  admissions 
counselor.  A  1980  graduate 
of  Tufts,  with  a  B.A.  in 
French,  Schoenfeld  has  done 
graduate  work  in 
anthropology  and  statistics, 
at  Brandeis,  and  in 
education,  at  Tufts. 


A  center  to  develop 
programs  for  children,  youth 
and  families  has  been 
established  at  the  Florence 
Heller  Graduate  School  for 
Advanced  Studies  in  Social 
Welfare.  This  Family  and 
Children's  Policy  Center 
will  focus  on  the  interaction 
of  the  workplace  and  family 
policy,  a  national  system  of 
children's  health  insurance 
and  family  and  community 
support,  according  to  Stuart 
H.  Altman,  dean  of  the 
Heller  School.  Faculty 
research  will  include  studies 
of  pediatric  AIDS,  the 
impact  of  the  drug  crisis  on 
foster  care,  community 
response  to  teenage 
pregnancy  and  changing  life 
patterns  of  women. 

Initial  funding  is  being 
provided  by  Barbara  and 
Thomas  H.  Lee  of  Lincoln, 
Mass.,  and  the  Samuel 
Rapaporte,  Jr.  Foundation. 
Sociologist  Janet  Giele, 
associate  professor  and 
formerly  director  of  the 
Program  on  Families  and 
Children  at  the  Heller 
School,  IS  functioning  as 
director  of  the  new  Center. 
Founding  advisory  board 
members  are  Renee  Burrows, 
daughter  of  Reika  and 
Samuel  H.  Rapaporte,  Jr., 
Barbara  Lee  and  Richard 
Klein.  Burrows  has  been 
actively  involved  in  planned 
parenthood,  foster  care  and 
mental  health  issues.  Lee  is 
a  clinical  social  worker  and 
community  organizer  and 
Klein,  vice  president  of  the 
Stride  Rite  Corporation,  an 
early  leader  in  corporate 
child  care  programs. 
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Crowe  Speaks  at 
Palm  Beach  Brunch 


Petri  Named  First 
Incumbent  off 
Carl  Shapiro  Chair 
in  International 
Finance 


Peter  A.  Petri,  pnifessor  of 
economics  and  director  of 
the  Lemberg  Program  in 
International  Economics  and 
Finance,  has  been  named  the 
first  incumbent  of  the  Carl 
Shapiro  Chair  in 
International  Finance. 

Petri,  the  author  of  Modeling 
Japanese  American  Trade:  A 
Study  in  Asymmetric 
Interdependence  and  The 
Future  of  the  World 
Economy,  has  also  studied 
the  economies  of  Korea,  the 
Philippines  and  Vietnam.  A 
member  of  the  U.S. -Japan 
Consultative  Group  on 
International  Monetary 
Affairs,  he  studies  economic 
structures,  policies  and  trade 


Provost  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  Robert  Sekuler  '60 
(left)  and  Professor  Peter  Petri 
receiving  a  medal,  signifying 
Petri's  appointment  to  the 
new  Shapiro  chair 


in  an  attempt  to  understand 
why  imbalances  and 
conflicts  arise  and  how  they 
might  be  resolved  through 
better  policies. 

The  Carl  Shapiro  Chair  in 
International  Finance  was 
endowed  by  Carl  (.  Shapiro 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  a  noted 
philanthropist  and  long-time 
supporter  of  Brandeis. 
Shapiro  is  the  founder,  past 
president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Kay  Windsor, 
Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of 
women's  clothing  in 
Dartmouth,  Mass.  He  has 
served  as  a  Brandeis  Trustee 
since  1979,  established  the 
Carl  and  Ruth  Shapiro 
Center  for  Library 
Technology  and  Journals  and 
contributed  to  the  Rose  Art 
Museum. 


While  all  Americans  should 
applaud  the  movement 
toward  democracy  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe,  U.S.  foreign  policy 
must  continue  to  proceed 
from  a  position  of  military 
strength,  retired  Admiral 
William  J.  Crowe  told  a 
Brandeis  audience  at  the 
27th  annual  Palm  Beach 
Brunch  on  February  1 1 . 

Addressing  more  than  260 
supporters  of  the  University 
at  the  Breakers  Hotel,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  said,  "history 
suggests  that  revolutions 
never  end  up  where  they 
start.  Breaking  down  the 
barriers  brings  its  own  set  of 
problems." 

At  the  brunch,  President 
Evelyn  E.  Handler  presented 
the  Bertha  and  Jacob 
Goldfarb  Medal  to  Trustee 
and  former  Board  chair 
Leonard  Farber  and  his  wife, 
Ant]e.  Handler  cited  the 
'unusual  friendship  and  long 
dedication"  of  the  Farbers, 
whose  support  for  Brandeis 
has  included  being  the 
principal  benefactors  of  the 
Leonard  L.  Farber  Library.  As 
a  result  of  the  Palm  Beach 
effort,  the  Campaign  for 
Brandeis  has  topped  $164 
million,  as  of  this  writing. 


Tauber  Institute 
and  Hornstein 
Program  Celebrate 
Anniversaries 


Two  prestigious  Brandeis 
institutions  celebrated 
anniversaries  this  spring,  as 
the  Tauber  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  European  Jewry 
turned  10  years  old  and  the 
Benjamin  S.  Hornstein 
Program  in  Jewish 
Communal  Service  turned 
20. 

The  Tauber  Institute,  under 
director  Jehuda  Reinharz, 
celebrated  with  an 
international  conference, 
"Zionism  and  Religion,"  from 
April  I  to  4.  Keynote  speaker 
for  the  event  was  Professor 
Shlomo  Avineri  of  the 
Hebrew  University  of 
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New  Electron 
Microscope  in 
Rosenstiei 


Holocaust 
Commemorated 


Students  active  with  the 
B'nai  B'nth  Hillel 
Foundation  at  Brandeis 
observed  Yom  Hashoah,  the 
annual  Day  of  Remembrance 
for  the  victmis  of  the 
Holocaust,  this  year  with 
several  unique  projects. 
Although  the  Review 
deadline  fell  before  the  April 
22  observance,  students  at 
press  time  were  hoping  to 
collect  six  million  pennies, 
or  $60,000,  in  memory  of  the 
six  million  Jews  who 
perished.  The  money  raised 
will  be  donated  to  a 
Holocaust  education  project. 

Students  also  planned  to 
display  six  million  pebbles, 
symbolic  of  the  stones  Jews 


place  on  graves,  in  order  to 
provide  a  graphic  illustration 
that  SIX  million  people  were 
murdered  during  the  Nazi 
genocide,  said  coordinator 
David  Paskin,  a  freshman 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Other  events  scheduled  for 
the  remembrance  week 
included  a  benefit  concert, 
guest  speakers  and  an  all- 
night  vigil  at  the  Usdan 
Student  Center,  during 
which  students  planned  to 
read  the  names  of  Holocaust 
victims  and  light  candles  in 
memoriam. 


Just  in  time  for  the  400th 
anniversary  of  Dutch 
optician  Zacharias  Jansen's 
first  crude  compound 
microscope,  Brandeis  began 
using  a  state-of-the-art 
transmission  electron 
microscope  capable  of 
studying  muscle  contraction 
mechanisms  and  virus  and 
membrane  assemblies. 

The  new  scope,  which  is  still 
undergoing  a  shakedown 
period,  was  installed  last 
autumn  in  a  specially 
designed  electron 
microscopy  facility  on  the 


first  floor  of  the  Rosenstiei 
Basic  Medical  Sciences 
Research  Center.  The 
scope's  ground-floor  location 
and  vibration-free 
environment  are  critical, 
according  to  Linda 
Melanson,  manager  of  the 
electron  microscopy  facility. 

Capable  of  magnifying 
images  820,000  times,  the 
microscope  operates  not  by 
using  light,  but  by  using 
beams  of  electrons  to  project 
an  enlarged  image  upon  a 
fluorescent  surface  or 
photographic  plate.  The 
scope's  illumination  system 
alone  holds  four  lenses,-  its 
imaging  system  five. 


Jerusalem.  Established  in 
1980  by  a  gift  to  the 
University  from  Laszlo  N. 
Tauber,  the  Institute's 
special  focus  has  been  to 
study  the  history  and  culture 
of  European  Jewry  in  the 
modem  period  and  to  serve 
as  a  center  for  scholarly 
activities  and  research. 

The  Hornstein  Program, 
which  celebrates  its  20th 
anniversary  May  5  through  7 
with  seminars  on  the  theme 
of  "Reflections  and  Visions: 
Leadership  for  a  Jewish 
Community  Come  of  Age," 
offers  graduate  and 
professional  training  in 
Jewish  community  service 
leadership.  The  weekend 
honored  six  outstanding 
leaders,  including  Hornstein 
director  Bernard  Reisman. 


Marver  Hillel  Bernstein,  a 

former  president  of  Brandeis 
University,  and  his  wife,  Sheva 
(nee  Rosenthal),  died  in  a  fire 
at  the  Heliopolis  Sheraton 
Hotel  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  on 
March  1.  According  to  the  U.S. 
State  Department,  the 
Bemsteins  were  among  16 
victims  of  the  nine-hour  blaze, 
which  engulfed  the  hotel. 

"The  entire  Brandeis 
community  is  shocked  and 
deeply  saddened  by  the  tragic 
deaths  of  Marver  and  Sheva 
Bernstein,"  said  Brandeis 
President  Evelyn  E.  Handler, 

"As  the  University's  fourth 
president.  Dr.  Bernstein 
provided  Brandeis  with  wise 
leadership  and  stability  during 


Sheva  and  Marver  Bernstein 


a  time  of  growth  and  change. 
He  was  a  scholar  of 
international  stature,  a 
concerned  educator  and  a 
gentle  and  caring  individual. 
Both  he  and  Sheva  were  deeply 
committed  to  the  University 
and  they  will  be  sadly  missed 
by  their  many  friends 
throughout  the  Brandeis 
family." 

Born  in  Mankato,  Minn.,  on 
February  7,  1919,  Bernstein 
received  his  B.A.  and  MA. 
from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  his  Ph.D.  in 
political  science  from 
Princeton  University  in  1948. 
From  1942  to  1946  he  served 
as  a  budget  examiner  with  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


Bernstein  served  as  president 
of  Brandeis  from  1972  to  1983. 
He  came  to  Brandeis  from 
Princeton  University,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  for  26  years.  During 
that  time,  he  served  as  the 
first  dean  of  Princeton's 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International 
Affairs,  from  1964  to  1969. 

His  career  spanned  education, 
Jewish  communal  affairs, 
public  administration  and 
business-government 
relations.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Ethics 
Commission.  He  served  in 
Israel  as  a  consultant  on 
government  administration  to 
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the  Office  of  State 
Comptroller.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Academic 
Advisory  Panel,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  the  Institute  for 
Jewish  Policy  Planning  and 
Research,  a  member  of  the 
American  Jewish  Historical 
Society's  Administrative 
Committee  and  Executive 
Council,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Combined  Jewish 
Philanthropies  of  Greater 
Boston. 

He  was  the  author  of  three 
books,  Regulating  Business  by 
Independent  Commission 
(19551,  The  Politics  of  Israel 
[1957]  and  The  lob  of  the 
Federal  Executive  1 1958|,  and 
coauthor  of  a  fourth, 
American  Democracy  (1951|. 

Bernstein  was  a  visiting 
scholar  at  The  Brookings 
Institution  and  a  member  of 
the  visiting  committee  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  at  Harvard 
University.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  a  professor  of 
political  science  at 
Georgetown  University. 

Sheva  Bernstein  was  bom 
January  18,  1921,  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Following  graduation 
from  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  she  worked  as  an 
economic  statistician  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington, 
D.C.  She  married  Marver 
Bernstein  in  1943.  She  was 
employed  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  and  served  as 
an  economist  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  Jersey  bureau  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 
She  served  on  the  executive 
board  of  the  Brandeis 
University  National  Women's 
Committee  and  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  women's 
division  of  the  Combined 
Jewish  Philanthropies  of 


Greater  Boston.  The  couple 
had  no  children.  A  memorial 
service  was  held  April  5  on  the 
Brandeis  campus. 

Brandeis  mourns  the  death  of 
Nahum  N.  Glatzer,  a  leading 
Judaic  scholar,  author  and 
professor  of  Judaic  studies  at 
Brandeis  from  1950  to  1973. 
An  original  faculty  member  of 
the  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 
studies  department,  he  served 
as  Its  chair  from  1957  to  1968. 
The  Watertown,  Mass., 
resident  died  at  his  winter 
home  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  on 
February  27  at  the  age  of  86. 

Bom  in  Lemberg,  Austria, 
Glatzer  studied  with  Jewish 
philosopher  Martin  Buber  and 
Protestant  philosopher  Paul 
Tillich  before  receiving  his 
doctorate  at  the  University  of 
Frankfort  in  1931.  Two  years 
later,  he  fled  to  Palestine 
where  he  taught  Hebrew 
literature,  and  in  1938  he 
finally  immigrated  to  the 
United  States. 

In  New  York,  Glatzer  loined 
Schocken  Books,  publishers  of 
Judaica.  He  served  as 
Schocken's  editor-in-chief  and 
as  a  professor  at  Yeshiva 
University  before  coming  to 
Brandeis.  In  1973,  Glatzer  left 
Brandeis  to  become  a  professor 
in  Boston  University's 
department  of  religion  where 
he  stayed  until  his  retirement 
in  1986. 

An  authority  on  Franz  Kafka, 
Glatzer  wrote  or  edited 
numerous  books  about  the 
Austrian  Jewish  writer, 
including  The  Loves  of  Franz 
Kafka  and  /  am  a  Memory 
Come  Alive.  Glatzer's 
writings  on  Judaism  include 
the  influential  History  of  the 
Talmudic  Age,  The 
Dimensions  of  Job  and  The 
Language  of  Faith. 


Crew  Invited  to  Classic 

For  many.  New  England 
college  athletics  means 
crew.  The  slim  shells 
skimming  a  mist-covered 
Charles  River  just  past 
dawn,  the  synchronization 
of  humanity  and  nature  as 
rowers  pull  together, 
straining  with  wood  against 
water  —  these  have  come  to 
signify  exuberant  health, 
teamwork  and  youth.  When 
Phil  Kesten  came  to  Brandeis 
in  1985  as  a  postdoctoral 
fellow  in  physics,  he  longed 
to  reproduce  these  qualities, 
and  took  on  the  task  of 
organizing  a  student  crew. 

In  a  region  and  a  sport 
dominated  by  preppies, 
however,  Kesten's  crew  has  a 
particular  Brandeis  twist: 
since  its  inception  four  years 
ago,  the  Brandeis  crew  has 
been  open  to  all  Brandeis 
undergraduates  who  can 
stick  with  the  rigorous,  six- 
plus  days  a  week  land  and 
water  training.  Nobody  is 
cut  from  the  team  and 
everybody  who  makes  it 
through  gets  a  chance  to 
race.  And,  although  Kesten's 
labors  as  head  coach  put  him 
on  the  athletic  department 
roster,  because  the  crew  is  a 
club  as  opposed  to  a  varsity 
team,  it  is  primarily  student 
supported. 

This  year,  the  Brandeis  crew 
club  has  proved  that  such  an 
egalitarian  approach  can 
compete,  even  if  the  going  is 
sometimes  choppy.  After 
three-plus  years  of  rowing 
with  borrowed,  broken-down 
shells,  the  club  raised 
sufficient  funds  to  purchase 
four  new  shells  of  racing 
quality  last  autumn, 
primarily  through  student 
fund-raising  efforts.  This 
spring,  the  combined  labors 
of  Kesten,  assistant  coach 
Kim  Giese  and  his  rowers 
were  recognized  nationally, 
as  Brandeis  was  honored  as 


one  of  10  out-of-state  crews 
invited  to  California  to 
compete  for  the  San  Diego 
Crew  Classic's  Visitor's  Cup 
in  April. 

"They  called  us  out  of  the 
blue,"  recalls  Kesten,  a 
lecturer  in  high  energy 
particle  physics.  A  rangy, 
former  MIT  rower,  he 
appears  slightly  too  large  for 
the  concrete  basement 
cubicle  that  serves  as  his 
office.  "A  woman  from  the 
Crew  Classic  inquired  who 
we  compete  against  and 
what  size  program  we  have.  I 
asked  her,  'Why  do  you  want 
all  this  information?'  She 
said  she  was  putting  together 
the  invitation  list  for  the 
Crew  Classic.  I  told  her, 
point  blank,  'That's  very 
nice  but  we're  not  in  that 
league.'  Two  weeks  later  the 
invitation  came  in  the  mail." 

The  eight  rowers  who 
competed  April  6  and  7  in 
San  IDiego  represent  only 
about  a  quarter  of  this 
spring's  crew.  Forty-four 
undergraduates,  many  of 
them  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  remain  from  a 
record  autumn  turnout  of 
nearly  150  and  Kesten, 
whose  strenuous  training 
usually  whittles  the  crew 
down  to  about  20  members 
by  spring  races,  is  pleased  by 
such  enthusiasm.  In  part,  he 
attributes  this  spirit  to  the 
level  of  participation  his 
crew  affords:  those  who  did 
not  make  the  West  Coast 
trip  will  be  competing  in 
local  races,  even  novices 
who  have  only  been  on  the 
water  since  the  spring  thaw. 

"That's  one  of  the  tilings  I 
like  about  crew,"  says 
Kesten,  who  has  also 
coached  at  University  of 
Michigan,  where  he  received 
hisPh.D.  inI985.  "liyou 
come  to  Brandeis  and  you 
want  to  play  basketball  or 
soccer  or  baseball,  you  had 
to  have  been  pretty  good  in 
high  school.  With  crew,  you 
could  come  to  college  never 
having  heard  of  the  sport  and 
be  a  star." 
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Still,  It  IS  hard  to  explain  the 
dedication  of  the  students 
involved.  In  dead  of  winter, 
his  seasonally  landlocked 
crew  members  were  not  only 
working  out  three  mornings 
a  week  from  7;30  until  8:30 
am,  with  additional  exercise 
assignments  to  be  completed 
on  the  off  days,  they  were 
constantly  fund-  and 
consciousness-raising  for 
their  club. 

"It's  a  big  time 
commitment,"  agrees  Hilary 
Kao  '90,  a  seven-year  crew 
addict  and  former  assistant 
coach  who  currently  serves 
as  the  club  president. 

"You've  got  18  hours  plus  of 
working  out  and  the 
commitment  to  fund-raising. 
You're  either  obsessed  or 
you're  not." 

Some  serious  obstacles  have 
tested  the  dedication  of  both 
students  and  coach.  Kesten, 
who  after  four  years  is  full  of 
grim  anecdotes,  recalls  their 
first  time  in  the  Head  of  the 
Charles,  the  annual  2,000- 
meter  race  that  draws  crews 
from  across  the  country  and 
the  Atlantic  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  each  fall.  "We 
borrowed  a  boat  from  MIT  in 
exchange  for  scraping  paint 
from  the  outside  of  their 


boathouse,"  he  begins, 
motioning  to  a  photo  of  the 
eight-man  crew  digging  into 
the  water  as  the  race  began. 
"One  minute  into  the  race  the 
skeg  —  the  rudder  —  fell 
out.  The  Charles  is  very 
windy  and  going  through 
bridges  was  like  skidding  in 
a  car.  Oh,  they  crossed  the 
line  —  but  they  came  in  last 
and  they  got  two  minutes  in 
penalties  because  they 
smashed  into  other  boats.  It 
was  a  very  frustrating 
experience." 

The  way  Kao  remembers 
that  race  explains  something 
about  the  crew's  continued 
loyalty  to  the  sport  and  to 
Kesten.  "Almost  the  whole 
boat  was  crying,"  he  says. 
"And  Phil  was  very 
comforting,  simply  saying, 
'It's  okay,  it's  over.'  He  can 
be  very  emotional  but  he 
realized  how  upset  the  crew 
was.  He's  a  very  sympathetic 
coach." 

Owning  their  own  boats 
should  eliminate  similar 
heartbreaks  in  the  future. 
Having  a  place  to  put  them 
IS  another  problem.  During 


Crew  members 

at  dawn  on 

the  Charles  River 


past  seasons,  Brandeis 
borrowed  the  nearby 
facilities  of  a  private  high 
school  on  the  Charles.  Three 
years  of  crowding,  however, 
has  led  to  that  school's 
coach  asking  Brandeis  to  find 
another  boathouse.  The 
University  retains  the  right 
to  build  on  some  riverside 
property  (which  now  belongs 
to  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission)  but  a  more 
economically  feasible 
solution  may  be  to  join  up 
with  neighboring  Lasell 
College.  Lasell  has  a 
concrete,  riverside  canoe 
house,  which,  if  expanded, 
could  also  house  the  long, 
eight-man  shells.  As  we  go 
to  press,  Kesten  and  crew  are 
still  looking  for  the  $20,000 
necessary  for  the 
renovations  that  Lasell  has 
agreed  to.  "Crew  is  an 
expensive  sport,"  says 
Kesten,  who  would  also  like 
eventually  to  gain  varsity 
status  for  the  club.  However, 
with  plans  to  name  the  new 
boats  after  significant  donors 
and  continue  such  lucrative 
fund-raising  methods  as  T- 
shirt  and  care  package 
peddling,  he  remains 
optimistic  and  confident  in 
his  crew. 

Clea  Simon 


Women's  Basketball 
Competes  in  Greece, 
Cyprus 

The  Brandeis  University 
women's  basketball  team 
recently  returned  from  its 
historic  visit  to  Greece  and 
Cyprus.  The  visit  (December 
27  -  January  5)  marked  the 
first  time  in  Brandeis' 
history  that  a  women's 
athletic  team  participated  in 
overseas  competition.  Coach 
Carol  Simon's  team  played 
three  games,  defeating  the 
coed  Nicosia  Bar  Association 
team,  80-44,  and  Cyprus 
College,  62-53,  while  losing 
to  E.A.T.E.,  a  Greek  all-star 
team,  by  a  score  of  73-56.  In 
addition  to  competing  in 
three  games,  the  2 1 -member 
Brandeis  contingent  toured 
the  sights  in  Greece  and 
Cyprus,  including  the 
Acropolis,  which  stands  out 
as  a  highlight  on  their 
itinerary. 

"The  hospitality  there  was 
fantastic,"  said  Simon. 

"They  were  very  excited  to 
have  Americans,  so  we  were 
given  the  royal  treatment 
everywhere  we  went."  From 
the  first  taste  of  dining  in  a 
tavema  to  seeing  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the  Brandeis  women's 
basketball  team  agreed  it 
was  the  most  educational  10 
days  they  had  ever 
experienced. 
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Brandeis 
and  America 


by  Brenda  Marder 


A  new  book,  Brandeis  and  America, 
about  the  University's  namesake, 
Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis,  recently 
came  to  our  attention.  Because  the 
book  airs  such  a  wide  variety 
of  topics  concerning  this  towering 
figure  in  American  history  and 


Introduction 

by  Nelson  L.  Dawson 


Brandeis,  a  brilliant  lawyer,  innovative 
reformer,  seminal  thinker  and  judicial  giant, 
has  always  attracted  academic  interest: 
scholars  are  now  m  a  particularly  productive 
phase  of  Brandeis  scholarship.  Nelson  L. 
Dawson,  in  his  introduction  to  Brandeis  and 
America,  comments  on  the  scholarly 
attention  the  Supreme  Court  justice  received 
during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death  in 
1941.  Dawson  explains  that  the  first  era  in 
Brandeis  studies  culminated  in  1946  with 
Brandeis:  A  Free  Man's  Life,  by  Alpheus  T. 
Mason.  This  biography  suffers  "from  some  of 
the  defects  characteristic  of  biographies 
written  close  to  the  life  spans  of  their 
subjects,"  Dawson  claims.  Mason's  coverage 
of  the  New  Deal  years  is  superficial  and  the 
book  inevitably  lacks  historical  perspective, 
yet  the  work  stands  as  a  valuable  pioneering 
effort.  Next,  the  period  from  1946  to  1971  is 
characterized  by  memoirs  of  former  law 
clerks  and  other  close  colleagues  and  some 
people  involved  in  the  New  Deal. 

In  1971,  the  third  and  current  phase  of 
Brandeis  scholarship  began  with  the 
publication  of  his  letters,  edited  by  David  W. 
Levy  and  Melvin  I.  Urofsky.  These  sources 
along  with  Urofsky's  A  Mind  of  One  Piece: 
Brandeis  and  American  Reform  (1971)  have 
stimulated  an  increase  in  a  number  of  new 
books  as  well  as  periodical  literature  about 
him  and  generated  debate  over  several 
central  issues  relating  to  his  significance, 
writes  Dawson. 

Of  those  central  issues,  "there  is  the  mystery 
of  Brandeis's  personality. ..there  remains 
much  to  be  learned  about  his  inner  life," 
Dawson  notes.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
his  economic  views  —  his  opposition  to 
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discusses  at  length  the  controversies 
surrounding  his  hfe  and 
thought,  we  found  it  compeUing. 
By  summarizing  the  introduction  and 
the  first  essay  in  Brandeis  and 
America,  we  hope  to  pique  your 
curiosity  to  learn  even  more  about  a 
man  whose  brilliance  continues 
after  five  decades  to  illuminate  our 
own  days. 


"The  Propriety  of 
Brandeis's  Extrajudicial  Conduct' 

by  David  J.  Danelski 


'bigness,"  as  Brandeis  himself  called  it. 
Earlier  conservatives  denounced  his 
economic  opinions  "as  evidence  of  his 
hostility  to  corporate  America,"  comments 
Dawson.  And  New  Deal  liberals  "dismissed 
them  as  evidence  of  a  nostalgic 
Jeffersonianism  locked  in  Quixotic  combat 
with  the  exigencies  of  twentieth-century 
business  evolution."  More  recently  scholars 
like  Thomas  K.  McCraw  questioned  the 
adequacy  of  Brandeis's  "grasp  of  the  varieties 
of  corporate  structure  and  their  implications 
for  economic  policy,"  Dawson  asserts. 

But,  the  question  of  judicial  propriety  is  the 
most  significant  of  the  current  issues  being 
investigated  by  scholars.  The  issue  came  to 
the  forefront  in  1982  when  Bruce  A.  Murphy 
wrote  The  Brandeis/ Frankfmtei  Connection: 
The  Secret  Pohtical  Activities  of  Two 
Supreme  Court  Justices  (Oxford  University 
Press).  "The  critical  tone  of  the  book, 
reinforced  by  the  publisher's  sensationalistic 
marketing  efforts,  ensured  that  it  would 
stimulate  a  reevaluation  of  Brandeis's 
extrajudicial  activities,  particularly  during 
the  New  Deal,  as  well  as  an  intense  debate 
over  the  validity  of  Murphy's  view  of 
Brandeis  and  Frankfurter,"  says  Dawson. 


A  leading  Brandeis  scholar,  David  J. 
Danelski,  in  the  first  essay  of  Brandeis  and 
America  claims  that  Alpheus  T.  Mason's 
biography,  Brandeis:  A  Free  Man's  Life,  the 
first  scholarly  book  to  discuss  Brandeis's 
extraiudicial  activity,  presented  Brandeis  as 
an  "off-the-bench  activist  who  drafted 
provisions  for  party  platforms,  advised 
President  Wilson  and  members  of  his 
administration,  provided  leadership  to  the 
Zionist  movement,  suggested  topics  to 
journal  editors  for  articles  on  policy  matters, 
and  influenced  the  policy  views  of  those  in 
power."  Mason,  stresses  Danelski,  did  not 
question  the  propriety  of  these  activities. 

As  an  example  of  Mason's  uncritical 
approach,  Danelski  offers  Mason's  portrayal 
of  Brandeis's  participation  m  drafting  a 
partisan  political  statement  called  "The 
Document."  In  the  early  twenties  at 
Woodrow  Wilson's  request,  Brandeis  met 
with  a  group  of  Wilson  supporters  to  draft 
some  principles  for  the  Democratic  party  to 
make  a  come-back  in  the  1924  election.  The 
resulting  document,  satisfactory  to  Wilson, 
acrimoniously  denounced  Republican 
leadership.  Brandeis  participated  in  the 
drafting.  Mason  suggested,  because  of  the 
affection  he  held  for  Wilson.  "Mason's 
portrayal  of  Brandeis  as  observing  not  only 
the  normal  strictures  of  judicial  propriety 
but  gratuitously  enlarging  them  remained 
the  conventional  image  of  the  justice  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,"  Danelski  comments. 

In  1971,  however,  Danelski  points  out  that 
Melvin  I.  Urofsky,  in  contrast  to  Mason, 
criticized  Brandeis  for  "working  to  draft  a 
party  platform  in  order  to  get  Democrats  in 
power"  when  he  was  a  Supreme  Court 
justice.  In  1982,  a  harsher  charge  of 
impropriety  was  leveled  by  Bruce  Murphy, 


"Mason's  portrayal 
of  Brandeis  as 
observing  not  only 
the  normal 
strictures  of 
judicial  propriety 
but  gratuitously 
enlarging  them 
remained  the 
conventional  image 
of  the  justice  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century" 
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Biographical  Sketch 

November  13,  1856 

Bom  in  Louisville,  Kentucky 

1873-1875 

Student  at  Annen-Realschule, 
Dresden,  Germany 

1875-1878 

Student  and  graduate  student. 
Harvard  Law  School 

1878-1879 

Practiced  law  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri 

1879-1897 

Partner  in  Warren  &  Brandeis, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

1882-1883 

Taught  Evidence  at  Harvard 
Law  School 

March  23,  1891 

Married  Alice  Goldmark 

1892-1894 

Taught  Business  Law  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

February  27,  1893 

Daughter  Susan  bom 

April  25,  1896 

Daughter  Elizabeth  bom 

1897-1916 

Senior  partner  in  Brandeis, 
Dunbar  &.  Nutter  (today  Nutter, 
McClennen  &.  Fish),  Boston, 
Massachusetts 

1900-1902 

Leader  in  fight  to  preserve 
Boston  subway  system 

November  1905 


Spoke  for  the  first  time  on 
Judaism  and  Jewishness 


LDB's  Male  High  School 
lepoit  caid,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  1871-72 

Most  of  the  photos  scattered 
throughout  these  first  two 
articles  are  housed  in  the 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  Archives 
within  Special  Collections  at 
Brandeis  University.  Others 
were  lent  to  us  courtesy 
University  of  Louisville 
Archives.  They  capture  the 
eminent  jurist  at  the  various 
stages  of  his  hfe 


who  claimed  that  Brandeis  had  threatened  to 
find  legislation  unconstitutional  if  his  policy 
views  were  not  followed  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  He  also  charged  that 
Brandeis,  while  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  had  paid  Felix  Frankfurter  an  annual 
sum  to  engage  in  political  activities  to 
further  Brandeis's  policy  goals.  Here, 
Danelski  quotes  The  New  York  Times's 
front-page  reaction  to,  and  critical  editorial 
about,  Murphy's  charge:  "the  Brandeis- 
Frankfurter  arrangement  was  wrong.  It 
serves  neither  history  nor  ethics  to  judge  it 
more  kindly.... The  prolonged,  meddlesome 
Brandeis-Frankfurter  arrangement  violates 
ethical  standards,"  stated  the  newspaper. 
Danelski  reports  that  since  1982,  four 
biographies  have  been  written  about 
Brandeis:  Brandeis  by  Lewis  J.  Paper;  Louis 
D.  Brandeis:  Justice  for  the  People  by 
Philippa  Strum;  Brandeis  and  Frankfurter:  A 
Dual  Biography  by  Leonard  Baker;  A  Justice 
for  all  the  People:  Louis  D.  Brandeis  by 
David  C.  Gross.  Each  deals  with  accusations 
made  by  Urofsky  and  Murphy. 

According  to  Danelski,  the  four  biographies 
include  the  following  charges  of  impropriety 
against  Brandeis: 

1.  Participating  in  the  drafting  of  a  politically 
partisan  document. 


1905-1907 


Created  savings  bank  life 
insurance 


1905-1913 

Involved  in  New  Haven 
Railroad  fight 

1908 

Created  "Brandeis  Brief"  in  case 
of  MuUer  v.  Oregon 

1910 

Counsel  for  Collier's  Weekly 
Pinchot-Ballinger  hearings 

1910 

Arbitrator  in  New  York  City 
garment  workers'  strike 

August  1914 

Became  leader  of  American 
Zionist  movement 

1916-1939 

Associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States 

February  13,  1939 

Resigned  from  U.S.  Supreme 
Court 

October  5,  1941 

Died  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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2.  Threatening  to  hold  legislation 
unconstitutional  if  the  executive  branch  did 
not  follow  his  policy  views. 

3.  Providing  Frankfurter  with  a  regular  stipend 
for  political  activities  to  accomplish 
Brandeis  's  policy  goals. 

4.  Immersing  himself  in  the  formulation  of 
executive  and  legislative  policy. 

Before  examining  the  propriety  of  Brandeis's 
extrajudicial  activities,  Danelski  notes  that 
several  standards  have  been  employed  in 
determining  propriety:  "canons  of  judicial 
ethics,  collective  judicial  prescriptions, 
individual  judicial  prescriptions,  public 
expectations,  precedent,  and  conscience." 

Expanding  on  these  standards,  he  explains 
that  in  1924,  the  American  Bar  Association 
wrote  its  first  code  of  judicial  ethics. 
(Brandeis  was  appomted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1916.)  In  the  code  dealing  with 
extrajudicial  activity  was  a  canon  that 
stated,  "it  is  inevitable  that  suspicion  of 
being  warped  by  political  bias  will  attach  to  a 
judge  who  becomes  the  active  promoter  of 
the  interests  of  one  political  party  as  against 
another.  He  should  avoid  making  political 
speeches,  making  or  soliciting  payment  of 
assessments  or  contributions  to  party  funds. 


the  public  endorsement  of  candidates  for 
political  office  and  participation  in  party 
conventions." 

After  1924  more  precise  standards  of 
propriety  were  adopted  by  the  Court. 
Danelski  cites  the  following; 

.  No  justice  should  be  involved  in  any 

activity  that  even  hints  of  corruption. 
.  No  justice  should  participate  in  an  electoral 

campaign. 
.  No  justice  should  give  advice  to  another 

branch  of  government  in  any  matter  that  is 

likely  to  come  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
.  No  justice  should  speak  publicly  on  any 

matter  that  is  likely  to  come  before  the 

Supreme  Court. 
.  No  justice  should  give  advice  on  executive 

appointments  unless  requested  to  do  so. 

Beyond  these  collective  prescriptions, 
Brandeis  himself  held  a  personal  code  of 
propriety  that  Danelski  sums  up:  "no 
honorary  degrees,  no  writing  of  articles,  no 
speeches,  no  investments  that  could  even 


1929  Supreme  Court:  seated, 
left  to  right,  fames  C. 
McReynoIds,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  jr..  Chief  Justice 
William  Howard  Taft.  Willis 
VanDevanter,  Louis  D. 
Brandeis;  standing,  Edward  T. 
Sanford,  George  Sutherland, 
Pierce  Butler,  Harlan  Fiske 
Stone 


"Judicial  impropriety 
must  be  proven 
by  primary  evidence 
that  is  clear 
and  convincing" 
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LDB,  wife  Alice, 
and  their 
gTandchildren 
(1931) 


LDB  (second  from 
left)  with  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  (far  right) 
by  bust  of  Holmes, 
dean  of  United 
States  Supreme 
Court  1930 


Brandeis  and  America,  edited 
by  Nelson  L.  Dawson  (The 
University  Press  of  Kentuclcy, 
1989)  Is  a  collection  of  essays 
originally  presented  as  papers 
at  tlie  Brandeis  Conference 
(1987)  sponsored  byttie 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  The  Introduction 
Is  by  Nelson  L.  Dawson 
(summarized  here).  The 
essays  are:  "The  Propriety  of 
Brandels's  Extrajudicial 
Conduct,"  by  David  J. 
DanelskI  (summarized  here); 

"Brandeis  and  the  New  Deal," 
by  Nelson  L.  Dawson; 

"Brandeis,  Judaism,  and 
Zionism,"  by  Allon  Gal; 

"Brandeis  and  the  Progressive 
Movement,"  by  David  W. 
Levy;  "Brandeis  and  the  Living 
Constitution,"  by  Phillppa 
Strum;  "The  Brandeis 
Agenda,"  by  Melvin  I. 
Urofsky.  It  also  contains 
Suggested  Reading  and  a 
Chronology  by  Janet  B. 
Hodgson. 


As  a  bonus,  we  note  with 
special  interest  that  among 
the  authors  who  contributed 
essays  to  the  publication,  two 
were  Brandeis  University 
alumni:  Allon  Gal,  M.A.  70, 
Ph.D.  75  and  Philippa  Strum 
'59.  Gal,  born  in  Israel,  is  a 
professor  of  history  at  the 
Ben  Gurlon  University  of  the 
Negev  and  when  he  visits  the 
United  States  often  teaches  at 
Brandeis.  His  major  worl(  on 
Justice  Brandeis,  Brandeis  of 
Boston,  was  published  by 
Harvard  University  Press 
(1980).  Strum  teaches 
political  science  at  the  City 
University  of  New  Yorlt;  her 
study  on  the  Supreme  Court 
justice  is  titled  Louis  D. 
Brandeis:  Justice  for  the 
People  (Harvard  University 
Press,  1984).  Her  article  on 
Brandels's  economic  views 
follows  on  page  14. 


remotely  cause  a  conflict  of  interest,  no 
uninvited  contacts  with  other  branches  of 
government,  no  extensive  involvement  in 
social  causes." 

In  discussing  the  different  aspects  of 
evaluating  impropriety,  Danelski  cautions 
that  Vk'c  should  be  wary  of  retroactive 
applications  of  a  standard  to  establish 
impropriety.  Public  expectation  of  propriety 
is  an  important  standard  "because  there  is 
general  agreement  that  if  the  justices  violate 
it,  they  undermine  the  Supreme  Court's 
legitimacy."  And  as  for  applying  the  standard 
of  precedent  to  judge  extrajudicial  activity, 
Danelski  is  reluctant  to  do  so  because 

'justices  have  often  acted  contrary  to  their 
collective  and  individual  prescriptions." 
Conscience,  Danelski  believes,  is  the 

'ultimate  standard"  available  to  judges.  But 
conscience  is  acceptable  for  determining 
propriety  "only  when  conscience  is  informed 
by  a  sensitive  understanding  of  the  judicial 
function  and  the  separation  of  powers.  Such 
a  sensitive  conscience  would  foreswear  not 
only  conduct  that  would  affect  a  justice's 
impartiality  in  the  decision  of  cases,  but 
even  conduct  that  gives  the  appearance  that 
impartiality  might  be  affected."  (Danelski 
quoting  Mason)  Danelski  emphasizes  that 

')udicial  impropriety  must  be  proven  by 
primary  evidence  that  is  clear  and 
convincing."  With  these  factors  in  mind,  he 
discusses  the  four  charges  of  impropriety 
leveled  against  Brandeis  to  determine  (a)  if 
the  evidence  shows  that  improper  conduct 
did  actually  occur  and  (b)  if  that  conduct 
violated  standards  of  propriety. 

Participation  in  Drafting  a  Partisan 
Document 

The  drafting  of  "The  Document"  at  Wilson's 
request  violated  not  only  Brandeis's  own 
code  but  also  the  prescription  of  his 
colleagues  and  perhaps  the  1924  canons, 
writes  Danelski.  Urofsky  and  others  assert 
that  Brandeis  acted,  in  this  matter,  contrary 
to  public  expectations  of  propriety.  Danelski 
argues  that  their  judgment  is  difficult  to 
prove.  First  Brandeis  did  not,  apparently,  act 
in  violation  of  his  own  conscience.  "On  the 
one  hand,  there  were  the  claims  of  friendship 
and  honor  to  grant  the  request  of  an  ailing 
and  broken  ex-president  who  had  appointed 
him  to  the  Supreme  Court;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  the  claim  of  duty  not  to  act 
in  a  way  that  would  injure  the  Court's 
reputation,"  Danelski  reasons.  He 
participated  "discreetly"  and 
"confidentially"  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  activity  affected  his  judicial 
decisions.  But,  Danelski  claims,  the  activity 
was  clearly  political  and  that  "if  disclosed,  it 
would  have  given  the  appearance  of  affecting 
his  impartiality."  Hence  Danelski  views  the 
activity  as  "ethically  questionable." 
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Threatening  to  Hold  Legislation 
Unconstitutional 

By  scrutinizing  primary  evidence,  i.e., 
government  officials'  correspondence  on  the 
subject  at  the  time,  Danclski  asserts  that 
Murphy's  conclusion  that  Brandeis 
threatened  to  find  New  Deal  legislation 
unconstitutional  if  the  administration  did 
not  follow  his  policy  views  "cannot  be 
accepted  as  fact,"  since  the  primary  sources 
do  not  actually  give  proof  of  such  a  threat. 
Murphy's  accusation  is  the  most  serious 
charge  of  impropriety  against  Brandeis.  If  it 
had  been  supported  by  evidence,  it  could 
have  been  grounds  for  impeachment. 

The  Brandeis-Frankfurter  Financial 
Arrangement 

Danelski  contends  that  solid  evidence  exists 
showing  that  Brandeis  did  support 
Frankfurter's  political  activities  with  annual 
stipends.  But  "Murphy's  interpretation  of  the 
character,  purpose  and  extent  of  the 
arrangement,"  is  not  based  on  convincing 
evidence.  The  New  York  Times's 
condemnation  of  the  Brandeis-Frankfurter 
arrangement  rests  on  three  false  assertions 
offered  by  Murphy.  Murphy's  first  assertion 
that  the  arrangements  were  conceived  from 
1916  as  "a  long-term  lobbying  effort" 
(Murphy's  words)  lacks  supporting  evidence. 
Before  1925,  Danelski  insists,  evidence 
indicates  there  was  no  regular  financial 
connection  between  Brandeis  and 
Frankfurter,  "...beginning  in  late  1925," 
Brandeis  consistently  paid  to  Frankfurter 
$3,500  per  year,  writes  Danelski,  refuting 
Murphy's  second  assertion  that  Brandeis  paid 
annual  stipends  to  Frankfurter  from  1916  to 
1938.  For  Murphy's  third  assertion  that  the 
arrangement  was  deliberately  hidden  from 
public  view,  there  exists  no  evidence, 
mamtains  Danelski. 

But  Brandeis  told  Frankfurter  in  1927  that 
the  stipend  he  paid  him  was  "for  our  joint 
endeavors  through  you"  as  Brandeis  put  it. 
And,  "some  of  those  endeavors  involved 
matters  likely  to  come  before  the  Supreme 
Court,"  writes  Danelski,  concluding  that 
there  was  a  genuine  question  about  the 
propriety  of  their  financial  arrangement. 

Immersion  in  the  Formulation  of  Policy 
The  conclusion  of  one  of  the  biographers, 
Philippa  Strum,  that  Brandeis  immersed 
himself  in  the  formulation  of  legislative 
poUcy,  Danelski  states,  is  supported  by 
primary  evidence.  The  best  example  of 
acting  in  the  "unjudicial  manner"  (Strum's 
words)  involves  the  unemployment 
insurance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935.  In  1933  Brandeis  wrote  to  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  explaining  his  ideas  for  a 
national  unemployment  insurance  plan.  He 
wrote,  "F.D.  |Roosevelt|  indicated  to  F.F. 
[Frankfurter]  a  desire  to  talk  with  me 
generally  on  matters,  before  Court  convenes. 


If  he  carries  out  his  purpose,  I  want  to 
discuss  irregularity  of  employment  with 
him."  In  this  letter,  Brandeis  asks  his 
daughter  and  her  husband  Paul  Raushenbush 
for  "a  rough  suggestion  for  a  bill."  Brandeis's 
plan  as  he  himself  outlined  it,  was  a  federal 
payroll  tax  on  employers,  from  which  they 
could  deduct  whatever  amount  they  were 
paying  into  state  unemployment  plans. 
Subsequently,  Elizabeth  and  Paul 
Raushenbush  met  with  young  New  Dealers 
and  other  influential  Democrats  to  forge  a 
campaign  to  support  Brandeis's  plan. 

Brandeis  met  with  Roosevelt  to  discuss  the 
matter,  Danelski  stresses,  at  a  time  when  the 
President  had  decided  to  delay  consideration 
of  the  bill.  Brandeis  reported  to  Elizabeth 
that  "...I  think  I  convinced  him  of  the  error." 
In  the  event.  Congress  enacted  the  bill, 
which  was  signed  by  Roosevelt  on  August 
15,  1935. 

Danelski  opines  that  Brandeis's  advice  to  the 
President  did  not  violate  precedents  or  I 

conscience.  He  claims  that  other  justices  had    ' 
acted  likewise  and  that  Brandeis  believed  he 
had  acted  properly.  However,  Danelski 
claims  that  the  involvement  did  violate  the 
collective  as  well  as  Brandeis's  own 
prescription  concerning  "giving  advice  in  a 
matter  likely  to  come  before  the  Court,"  and 
Strum,  says  Danelski,  decided  that  Brandeis 
had  violated  the  public  expectation  standard. 

To  sum  up  his  paper,  Danelski  offers  three 
concluding  observations.  First,  he  is 
convinced  that  Brandeis  never  thought  his 
extrajudicial  conduct  was  improper:  "his 
sense  of  rectitude  was  extraordinary."  To 
buttress  his  own  opinion,  Danelski  quotes 
biographer  Lewis  Paper.  "Brandeis  had  an 
incredible  self-confidence  that  blinded  him 
to  ethical  considerations  that  might  have 
deterred  another  attorney. ...He  was  so  sure  of 
himself,  so  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
dedication  to  the  public  interest,  that  he 
could  not  see  conflicts  that  seem  so  obvious 
to  the  outside." 

Second,  Danelski  asserts  that  because 
Brandeis  so  profoundly  respected  the 
institution  of  the  Court,  he  "tried  to  avoid 
activity  that  would  negatively  affect  its 
reputation.  That  was  the  reason  for  his  quiet, 
confidential,  discreet,  behind-the-scenes 
approach  when  he  acted  extrajudicially." 

Finally,  it  is  Danelski's  conviction  that 
Brandeis's  "questionable  extrajudicial 
activity"  will  not  reduce  our  perception  of 
the  role  he  played  in  history.  Mason's 
portrayal  of  Brandeis  as  a  modern  hero  will 
remain  the  standard  interpretation.  To  those 
justices  who  come  after  him  on  the  Court, 
'the  ethical  problems  raised  by  his  off-the- 
bench  political  conduct  will  quite  likely  be  a 
lesson  in  the  perils  of  such  conduct."  ■ 
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The  Strain 
of  Unrestricted 
Power 


by  Philippa  Strum  '59 


Louis  D.  Brandeis  is  best  known  as 
the  "People's  Attorney,"  the 
creator  of  the  Brandeis  Brief,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  sociological 
approach  to  jurisprudence,  a 
member  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  (1916-1939)  and  the 
leader  of  American  Zionism  during 
the  early  decades  of  this  century. 
What  is  less  acclaimed  in  his  long 
and  influential  career  is  his 
development  of  an  economic 
philosophy  that  took  him  beyond 
the  share-the-wealth  approach  of 
Progressivism  to  advocacy  of 
wforker-participation.  An 
understanding  of  his  ideas  seems 
particularly  appropriate  today,  as 
the  world  begins  to  move  from  a 
socialist-capitalist  dichotomy 
toward  various  forms  of  mixed 
economics  and  to  explore  paths  to 
economic  justice  for  billions  of 
people  clamoring  for  a  decent  life. 

The  story  of  Brandeis's  search  for 
economic  justice  probably  starts 
when  the  young  attorney  began 
practicing  law  in  Boston  m  1879, 
where  he  quickly  developed  a 
clientele  of  retail  merchants  and 
small-scale  manufacturers  of  such 
goods  as  leather,  shoes  and  paper. 
These  relationships  did  not 


preclude  his  friendship  with  labor 
leaders,  however.  His  acceptance 
by  Boston  society  resulted  in  an 
eclectic  group  of  acquaintances, 
among  them  labor  organizer  Mary 
Kenney  and  her  future  husband, 
fohn  F.  O'Sullivan,  president  of  the 
Boston  Central  Labor  Union. 

Kenney's  account  of  her  1892  trip 
to  the  Carnegie  steel  works  in 
Homestead,  Pennsylvania,  at  a 
time  when  Carnegie  had 
announced  it  would  not  renew  its 
contract  with  its  workers  or  deal 
with  a  union,  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  Brandeis.  She 
described  to  Brandeis  the  walls 
with  apertures  for  guns  that  the 
company  had  erected  around  the 
steel  mill  grounds  in  the  clear 
expectation  that  violence  would 
erupt  when  the  contract  ran  out. 
The  worst  happened:  the  contract 
expired;  wages  were  slashed;  and 
when  the  workers  went  on  strike, 
Carnegie's  manager  hired 
Pinkerton  guards  and  sailed  them 
up  the  Ohio  River  to  protect  the 
newly  employed  strikebreakers. 
The  strikers  dug  in  on  the  bank  of 
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the  river.  The  Pinkertons  arrived, 
reaUzed  that  the  strikers  would  not 
permit  them  to  land,  and  began  to 
fire  their  Winchesters,  killing 
many  of  the  workers. 

At  the  time  of  this  confrontation, 
Brandeis,  busily  working  on  his 
notes  for  a  course  on  business  law 
he  was  to  teach  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  had  been  drafting 
lectures  showing  how  the  common 
law  had  evolved  along  with 
industry  and  commerce.  One 
morning  he  picked  up  his 
newspaper  and  read  about  the 
'pitched  battle  between  the 
Pinkertons  on  the  barge  and 
barricaded  steel  workers  on  the 
bank,"  as  he  later  recalled.  "I  saw 
at  once,"  he  commented,  "that  the 
common  law,  built  up  under 
simpler  conditions  of  living,  gave 
an  inadequate  basis  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  complex 
relations  of  the  modern  factory 
system.  I  threw  away  my  notes  and 
approached  my  theme  from  new 
angles.  Those  talks  at  Tech  marked 
an  epoch  in  my  own  career." 

He  was  shaken  by  what  he  called 
"the  shock  of  that  battle,  where 
organized  capital  hired  a  private 
army  to  shoot  at  organized  labor  for 
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resisting  an  arbitrary  cut  in  wages," 
and  turned  "toward  a  searching 
study  of  the  relations  of  labor  to 
industry."  He  had  been  taught  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School  that  law 
was  a  dynamic  entity,  based  on 
changing  social  conditions,  and 
that  it  was  valid  only  as  it  reflected 
the  societal  phenomena  of  each 
generation.  A  key  phenomenon  of 
1892,  Brandeis  reahzed,  was 
concentration  of  capital  —  and  the 
law  seemed  to  protect  it  rather 
than  the  workers,  for  the  law 
upheld  Carnegie's  right  to  use  his 
enormous  wealth  to  hire  scabs  and 
guards  while  denying  the  workers  a 
balancing  mechanism  to  employ 
their  limited  resources  to  press 
their  economic  demands.  Brandeis 
had  assumed  that  the  law  mirrored 
democracy  in  respectmg  the 
dignity  of  all  individuals  and 
treating  them  equally.  Suddenly  he 
was  aware  of  the  economic 
injustices  inherent  in  American 
society  and  the  role  of  law  in 
perpetuating  them. 

Four  years  later  he  got  a  closer  look 
at  the  relationship  between  labor 
and  capital.  His  client  William  H. 
McElwain  of  Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts,  a  shoe 
manufacturer,  was  going  through  a 
period  of  hard  times.  To 
McElwain's  surprise,  his 
employees  refused  to  accept  a  wage 
cut,  and  he  called  in  Brandeis, 
telling  him  that  although  his 
business  was  in  a  slump,  his 
laborers  previously  had  been 
earning  unusually  high  wages  and 
enjoying  good  working  conditions. 

Brandeis  visited  the  plant  and 
discovered  that  while  the 
employees  had  indeed  been  paid 
well  when  they  worked,  their  work 
was  seasonal,  and  there  were  many 
days  when  no  work  was  to  be  had. 
McElwain  argued  that  the  average 
wage  earned  was  high.  "I  abhor 
averages,"  Brandeis  replied.  "A 
man  may  have  six  meals  one  day 
and  none  the  next,  making  an 
average  of  three  per  day,  but  that  is 
not  a  good  way  to  live."  He  spoke 
with  John  Tobin,  head  of  the 
International  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union,  who  was  acting  as 
the  striking  workers' 
representative.  Tobin  wanted 
wages  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
time  worked,  while  McElwain 
proposed  to  pay  them  on  a 
piecework  basis.  Brandeis  rejected 


both  demands  and  suggested 
instead  that  as  neither  raw 
materials  nor  the  finished  products 
were  perishable,  the  work  could  be 
spread  out  during  the  year  to 
prevent  irregularity  of 
employment.  He  counseled 
McElwain  to  get  orders  far  enough 
in  advance  to  provide  work 
throughout  the  year  and  take  only 
advance  orders  to  be  delivered  on 
an  agreed-upon  date  rather  than 
'rush"  jobs.  McElwain  agreed;  the 
factory  was  able  to  operate  305 
days  each  year;  wages  were 
substantial  and  regular;  both 
employer  and  employees  prospered. 

The  experience  influenced  Brandeis 
profoundly.  He  emphasized 
regularity  of  employment  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  arguing  that  it 
would  be  good  for  both  capital  and 
labor:  it  would  reduce  costs  by 
enabling  employers  to  run  their 
machinery  all  year,  increase 
volume  and  perhaps  permit  the 
charging  of  lower  prices  that  would 
result  in  yet  greater  volume  and 
higher  profits  and  wages,  and  bring 
a  measure  of  economic  stability 
into  the  lives  of  employees.  He  had 
learned  that  labor  and  capital  could 
behave  reasonably.  He  said  years 
later,  the  "experience  of  life  has 
made  me  democratic,"  citing  the 
McElwain  episode  as  helping  him 
'to  see  that  many  things  sanctioned 
by  expert  opinion  and  denounced 
by  popular  opinion  were  wrong." 

One  of  the  popular  opinions  was 
that  labor  and  capital  were 
enemies.  Brandeis  became  a  vice 
president  of  the  Civic  Federation  of 
New  England,  which  offered  its 
services  to  both  labor  and 
management  during  strikes,  hoping 
that  an  informal  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  two  sides 
with  a  disinterested  outsider  might 
help  them  reach  an  agreement.  The 
Federation  had  some  successes, 
notably  in  a  strike  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  but  it  was 
less  important  as  an  innovation  in 
labor  relations  than  as  an 
indication  of  Brandeis's  new 
thinking. 

That  thinking  was  reflected  in  a 
1904  address  he  gave  to  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Boston  Typothetae 


Exterior  and 

interior  views  of 
the  Brandeis  home 
in  Chatham. 
Massachusetts. 
The  house,  which 
has  been  designated 
an  historical 
landmark,  is  still 
owned  by  a 
member  of  the 
family 
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(owners  of  typography  concerns),  in 
which  he  proclaimed  that 
'Industrial  liberty  must  attend 
[accompanyl  pohtical 
liberty. ...Some  way  must  be 
worked  out  by  which  employer  and 
employee,  each  recognizing  the 
proper  sphere  of  the  other,  will 
each  be  free  to  work  for  his  own 
and  for  the  common  good,  and  that 
the  powers  of  the  individual 
employee  may  be  developed  to  the 
utmost."  It  was  as  wrong  for 
employers  to  be  masters  of 
their  employees  as  it  would  be  for 
the  employees  to  be  masters  of 
their  employers,  for  the  "sense  of 
unrestricted  power  is  just  as 
demoralizing  for  the  employer  as  it 
is  for  the  employee.  Neither  our 
intelligence  nor  our  characters  can 
long  stand  the  strain  of 
unrestricted  power." 

Some  of  Brandeis's  key  ideas  are 
contained  in  this  passage.  He 
believed  fervently  in  political 
liberty,  which  included  not  only 
democratic  equality  but  free  time 
for  the  continuing  acquisition  of 
knowledge  necessary  to  an 
enlightened  electorate.  He  agreed 
with  the  founding  fathers  that 
absolute  power  corrupted  and 
applied  this  to  both  employers  and 
unions:  neither  should  be 
dominant.  He  was  concerned  with 
development  of  "the  powers  of  the 
individual  employee,"  meaning 
powers  of  intellect  and  character 
that  would  thrive  from  the 
assumption  of  responsibility  but 
wither  under  a  system  of  industrial 
despotism.  A  major  pillar  of  the 
economic  philosophy  he  would 
erect  was  the  certainty  that  there 
were  almost  no  limits  to  the 
possible  development  of  human 
beings  as  long  as  they  were  not  the 
victims  of  too  little  or  too  much 
power.  The  problem  was  how  to 
maintain  the  Jeffersonian  ideal  of 
economic  independence  in  the 
industrial  era. 

From  1896  to  approximately  1910 
his  answer  was  unionism, 
balancing  employee  power  against 
that  of  employer.  Indeed,  his 
involvement  in  labor  disputes  was 
gradually  leading  him  to  see  union 
leaders  as  far  more  engaging  than 
employers,  and  that  would  affect 


his  ideas.  "I  am  experiencing  a 
growing  conviction  that  the  labor 
men  are  the  most  congenial 
company,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
after  resolving  a  strike  in  Syracuse, 
New  York.  "The  intense 
materialism  and  luxuriousness  of 
most  of  our  other  people  makes 
their  company  quite  irksome."  He 
began  to  wonder  why  the  people 
doing  at  least  as  much  work  as 
management  were  not  enjoying 
similar  profits.  "Labor  unions 
should  strive  to  make  labor  share 
all  the  earnings  of  a  business 
except  what  is  required  for  capital 
and  management,"  he  told  the 
Boston  Central  Labor  Union.  He 
was  not  an  economic  naif;  he  knew 
that  20th-century  businesses  relied 
upon  more  capital  than  that  held 
by  individual  entrepreneurs,  and  he 
included  shareholders  when  he 
mentioned  "capital,"  insisting  that 
they  should  be  given  a  fair  return 
on  their  investment.  However,  the 
workers  who  invested  their  labor 
also  should  reap  their  full  reward. 

This  view  was  enhanced  by  his 
involvement  in  the  1910  New  York 
garment  workers'  strike.  Almost 
60,000  workers  —  most  of  them 
Jewish  immigrants  from  Eastern 
Europe,  crammed  into  tenements 
and  faced  with  low  wages,  long 
hours  and  lives  of  endless  labor  and 
economic  insecurity  —  went  on 
strike,  rioted  and  insisted  they 
would  not  return  until  the 
manufacturers  recognized  their 
union,  agreed  to  their  contract 
demands  and  accepted  a  closed 
shop. 

Brandeis  was  called  in  by  both 
sides  and  eventually  hammered  out 
a  "protocol"  that  included  a 
preferential  shop,  minimum  wages, 
maximum  hours,  holidays,  a  Joint 
Board  of  Sanitary  Control  to 
monitor  working  conditions, 
committees  to  fix  piecework  rates 
and  a  system  for  dispute 
settlement.  More  important  for  his 
own  development,  however,  were 
the  evening  hours  he  spent  relaxing 
with  the  employees'  negotiating 
committee.  It  was  his  first 
exposure  to  Eastern  European  Jews. 
He  was  amazed  at  their 
mtelligence,  their  openness  to 
democratic  procedures,  their 
eloquence.  He  came  away 
thoroughly  reinforced  in  his  belief 
that  industrial  democracy  was 
possible. 
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Philippa  Strum  received 
her  B.A.  from  Brandeis  in 
1959.  her  EdM.  from 
Harvard  in  1 960  and  her 
Ph.D.  from  the  Graduate 
Faculty  of  The  New 
School  in  1964.  She  is 
professor  of  political 
science,  a  position  she 
has  held  since  1976,  at 
Brooklyn  College  of  the 
City  University  of  New 
York  and  The  Graduate 
Center.  She  is  also  an 
attorney  in  the  firm  of 
Levy,  Gutman,  Goldberg 
&>  Kaplan.  Strum  is  the 
author  of  five  books  and 
numerous  articles  about 
American  government, 
constitutional  law  and 


The  next  year  found  him  asking  an 
audience,  "Can  any  man  be  really 
free  who  is  constantly  in  danger  of 
becoming  dependent  for  mere 
subsistence  upon  somebody  and 
something  else  than  his  own 
exertion  and  conduct?"  He  had 
begun  to  feel  that  economic  justice 
meant  more  than  profit  sharing. 
The  "prevailing  discontent"  and 

"sense  of  injustice"  among  workers 
could  be  overcome  only  by 

"industrial  democracy,"  which  he 
defined  as  involving  "a  sharing  of 
responsibilities"  and  "participation 
in  management."  He  elaborated  in 
testimony  before  the  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations  in  1915, 
defining  democracy  as  "rule  by  the 
people"  not  only  in  the  voting 
place  but  in  the  workplace  as  well. 
And  that,  he  declared,  meant 
participation  by  workers  in 
decision  making: 

[Democracyl  means  that  the 
problem  of  a  trade  should  be  not 
[sicj  longer  the  problems  of  the 
employer  alone  [but]... the 
problems  of  employer  and 
employee.  Profit  sharing,  however 
liberal,  can  not  meet  the 
situation... 


human  rights,  including 
Louis  D.  Brandeis:  Justice 
for  the  People,  which  was 
nominated  for  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  biography; 
Presidential  Power  and 
American  Democracy,- 
The  Supreme  Court  and 

"Political  Questions"; 

"The  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Vietnamese  War"  in 
Richard  Falk,  ed., 
Vietnam  and 
International  Law,- 

"Conversations  v^th 
Women  Policy-Makers  in 
the  U.S.S.R."in'Women 
and  Politics;  and 

"Women  and  the  Politics 
of  Religion  in  Israel"  in 
Human  Rights  Quarterly. 
She  is  currently  working 
on  three  books:  one  on 
the  status  of  Palestinian 
women  before  and  during 
the  Intifada-,  a  book  on 
the  founding  period  of 
Israel,  the  decision  not  to 


adopt  a  constitution  and 
the  impact  on  Israeli  civil 
liberties-,  and  a  book  on 
Brandeis' s  political 
thought.  Her  professional 
organizational  activities 
include  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  and 
the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the 
American-Israeli  Civil 
Liberties  Coalition,  for 
which  she  served  as 
founding  president  from 
1981  to  1988. 


There  must  be  a  division  not  only 
of  profits,  but  a  division  also  of 
responsibilities.  The  employees 
must  have  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  the  decisions  as  to 
what  shall  be  their  condition  and 
how  the  business  shall  be  run. 

...the  right  to  assist  in  making  the 
decisions,  the  right  of  making  their 
own  mistakes,  if  mistakes  there 
must  be,  is  a  privilege  which 
should  not  be  denied  to  labor. 

One  of  the  commissioners,  seeking 
clarification,  asked  if  Brandeis 
meant  "a  condition  whereby  the 
worker  has  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  industry  —  a 
voice  in  its  affairs."  Brandeis 
replied,  "Yes,  sir;  and  not  only  a 
voice  but  a  vote;  not  merely  a  right 
to  be  heard,  but  a  position  through 
which  labor  may  participate  in 
management." 

At  this  point  Brandeis  was  still 
hovering  between  Progressivism 
and  worker-management.  He  was 
attempting  to  maximize  individual 
responsibility  and  freedom  by 
opposing  the  strength  of  one 
faction  with  the  force  of  another, 
which  meant  that  the  employer- 
employee  relationship  would  still 
exist.  But  his  thinking  continued  to 
change.  He  had  said  in  a  1913 
interview: 

We  already  have  had  industrial 
despotism.  With  the  recognition  of 
the  unions,  this  is  changing  into  a 
constitutional  monarchy.... Next 
comes  profit-sharing.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  only  a 
transitional,  half-way  stage. 
Following  upon  it  will  come  the 
sharing  of  responsibility,  as  well  as 
of  profits.  The  eventual  outcome 
promises  to  be  full-grown 
industrial  democracy. 

And  he  added,  "As  to  this  last  step 
the  Socialists  have  furnished  us 
with  an  ideal  full  of  suggestion." 

His  reference  to  socialism  did  not 
imply  centralization,  bigness  or 
bureaucracy,  all  of  which  Brandeis 
loathed.  What  he  had  in  mind  was 
closer  to  the  workers'  cooperatives 
he  had  learned  about  from  Beatrice 
Potter's  Cooperative  Movement  in 
Great  Britain.  Potter  and  her 
husband,  Sidney  Webb,  advocated 
small  worker-managed  enterprises 
linked  through  a  Cooperative 
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Union  that  would  also  include 
consumer  cooperatives.  Brandeis 
found  examples  of  the  latter  in 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Switzerland 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  was 
particularly  impressed  by 
Denmark,  which  had  both 
cooperative  factories  and 
consumers'  cooperatives.  There,  he 
remarked.  Socialist  government 
was  not  socialistic  in  action  —  by 
which  he  meant  it  did  not  imply 
centralized  power  but  permitted 
independent  groups  to  work  out 
the  answers  to  their  economic 
problems.  He  began  to  subscribe  to 
the  International  Cooperative 
Bulletin. 

Finally  he  came  to  envision  the  end 
of  the  employer-employee 
distinction,  telling  the  Boston  Post 
in  1915  that  "In  a  democratic 
community  we  naturally  long  for 
that  condition  where  labor  will 
hire  capital,  instead  of  capital 
hiring  labor."  The  models  he  had  in 
mind  seemed  to  be  two.  One  was 
England's  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  a  huge  consumer-owned 
conglomerate  (flour  mills;  factories 
producing  shoes,  apparel,  prepared 
food  and  household  articles; 
printing  plants;  coal  fields)  whose 
32  directors  were  chosen  by  the 
1,899  retail  societies'  delegates. 
The  delegates  were  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  individual  societies 
that  made  up  the  conglomerate, 
with  members  having  one  vote 
each  no  matter  how  much  capital 
they  had  invested. 

The  second  model  was  the  Jewish 
kibbutz  in  Palestine.  Brandeis  had 
begun  learning  about  kibbutzim  in 
1914,  when  he  assumed  leadership 
of  the  American  Zionist 
movement,  and  his  belief  that  they 
embodied  the  cooperative  (he 
would  not  use  the  word  socialist) 
principles  he  had  worked  out  for 
himself  is  reflected  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Platform  that  he  caused 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Federation  of 
American  Zionists  in  1918.  In 
addition  to  emphasizing  "equality 
of  opportunity"  in  the  "Jewish 
National  Home  in  Palestine," 
which  meant  "ownership  and 
control  by  the  whole  people  of  the 
land,  of  all  natural  resources  and  of 
all  public  utilities,"  the  platform 
stated  that  "The  cooperative 


principle  should  be  applied  so  far  as 
feasible  in  the  organization  of  all 
agricultural,  mdustrial, 
commercial  and  financial 
undertakings." 

He  envisioned  the  land  that  was 
owned  by  the  "whole  people"  being 
leased  to  such  entities  as 
kibbutzim,  moshavim  and 
consumers'  cooperatives.  His  1919 
visit  to  Palestine  reinforced  his 
conviction  that  kibbutzim  and 
moshavim  embodied  the  future. 
Years  later,  he  quietly  contributed 
$50,000  and  his  influence  with 
other  potential  donors  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  kibbutz  by  the 
socialist  Hashomer  Hatzair 
movement.  The  kibbutzniks 
responded  by  naming  the 
community  Ein  Hashofet  (Spring  of 
the  Judge)  and  sent  him  part  of  each 
harvest  until  he  died. 

His  experiences  in  Palestine  and 
the  United  States  that  led  him  to 
tell  Felix  Frankfurter  in  the  early 
1920s  that  the  "wage  system  is 
doomed"  and  that  consumers 
ought  to  go  without  goods  if  they 
could  not  buy  them  through 
cooperatives.  As  he  wrote  in  a 
letter  in  1922  that  biographer 
Alpheus  T.  Mason  has  called  a 
statement  of  Brandeis's  creed: 

The  development  of  the  individual 
is. ..both  a  necessary  means  and 
the  end  sought.  For  our  objective  is 
the  making  of  men  and  women 
who  shall  be  free  —  self-respecting 
members  of  a  democracy  —  and 
who  shall  be  worthy  of  respect. 
Improvement  of  the  material 
conditions  of  the  worker  and  ease 
are  the  incidents  of  better 
conditions  —  valuable  mainly  as 
they  may  ever  increase 
opportunities  for  development. 

The  great  developer  is 
responsibility.  Hence,  no  remedy 
can  be  hopeful  which  does  not 
devolve  upon  the  workers' 
participation  in,  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  business:  and  their 
aim  should  be  the  eventual 
assumption  of  full  responsibility  — 
as  in  cooperative  enterprises.  This 
participation  in  and  eventual 
control  of  industry  is  likewise  an 
essential  of  obtaining  justice  in 
distributing  the  fruits  of  industry. 

He  sought  to  impress  these  ideas 
on  the  New  Deal  when  Franklin 
Roosevelt  came  to  power  in  1933. 


Brandeis  was  77  years  old  and 
knew  he  had  little  time  left  to 
influence  the  American  economy. 
But  the  framers  of  the  New  Deal 
dismissed  his  key  point  —  that 
huge  industries  could  neither  be 
operated  rationally  for  maximum 
efficiency  nor  achieve  economic 
justice  —  as  an  unrealistic  attempt 
to  return  to  the  horse  and  buggy 
days.  To  them,  bigness  was 
inevitable  and  desirable,  while  to 
Brandeis,  it  was  an  unnatural 
phenomenon  that  had  been 
encouraged  by  government  policies 
and  could  be  eliminated  by  the 
same  means.  They  viewed  "big 
government"  as  necessary  to 
control  "big  business"  and  what 
would  become  "big  labor";  he  saw 
big  government  as  inevitably 
becoming  as  unaccountable  to  the 
people  as  was  big  business  and 
condemned  both  as  a  negation  of 
democracy. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  1990,  the 
consequences  are  exactly  what 
Brandeis  feared.  American  unions, 
which  represent  fewer  than  20 
percent  of  the  workers  and  do  not 
balance  the  power  of  big  business, 
have  not  achieved  "opportunities 
for  development"  of  the  workers, 
nor  has  American  capitalism 
permitted  employees  to  "shar[e| 
the  responsibilities  for  the  result  of 
the  business."  The  low  turnout  in 
elections  for  public  office  indicates 
that  most  workers  suffer  from  a 
sense  of  alienation  and  anomie. 
Recent  presidents  who  have  won 
office  on  a  platform  of  bringing  the 
sprawling  governmental 
bureaucracy  under  control  have  not 
achieved  that  goal.  Brandeis's 
dramatic  warning  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  that  workers 
may  have  material  things  and 
remain  "a  nation  of  slaves"  may  be 
an  overstatement,  but  if  the  United 
States  today  is  not  a  nation  of 
slaves,  neither  is  it  the  industrial 
democracy  he  was  certain  it  could 
become.  ■ 
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Born  in  Greece,  Marion  Inglessi 
earned  a  master's  degree  in 
theater  design  from  Brandeis 
University  in  1989  where  she 
designed  the  scenery  for  both 
Twelfth  Night  and  The  American 
Clocl<.  Since  then,  she  has 
designed  the  scenery  for  such 
productions  as  Claudio 
Monteverdi's  opera  The  Return 
of  Ulysses  at  the  Opera 
Ensemble  of  New  York,  and 
Irma  Vep  at  the  Theatre  of 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 
She  currently  serves  as  a 
consultant  for  WNYC-TV 
translating  the  Greek  news 
program. 


This  black  and  white  photo 
essay  evolved  from  an 
assignment  given  to  students  in 
Associate  Professor  Maureen 
Heneghan  Tripp's  class,  History 
of  Costume  and  Decorative 
Arts,  while  Inglessi  was 
working  on  her  master's 
degree.  The  purpose  of  the 
assignment  was  for  set 
designers  to  create  a 
sourcebook  by  selecting 
primary  sources  with  a  camera 
or  developing  a  sketch  book. 


Paris:     A  Designer's  Sourcebook 
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This  personal  collection  of 
photos  and  sketches  enables 
students  to  convey  a  play's 
mood  on  the  stage. 

When  given  the  assignment, 
Inglessi  happened  to  be 
w/orking  on  the  set  design  for 
the  opera  La  Boheme  as  a  class 
project.  While  spending  her 
Christmas  in  Paris,  she 
selectively  shot  photographs  of 
the  city  and  its  people  with  the 
intention  of  using  these  sources 
as  a  reference  when  designing 
the  model  set  for  La  Boheme. 
Old  ladies  walking  in  pairs  or 
alone,  dark  alleys,  rubble  and 
elaborately  carved  wooden 
doors  appeared  repeatedly  and 


later  found  their  way  into  the 
opera  set.  In  her  words,  "For 
Mimi  [the  protagonist],  the 
oppressiveness  and  isolation  of 
the  city  were  accentuated  by 
the  buildings  slanting  in  all 
directions,  and  the  gates  of  the 
city  looming  far  over  her 
ominously  while  she  wandered 
unemployed  and  dying  from 
consumption  in  a  city 
expanding  rapidly  during  the 
Industrial  Revolution." 

Christina  Aicardi 
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Posters  announcing 
the  "Lydian  String 
Quartet  from  Brandeis" 
along  with  other 
musicians  on  tour  in 
the  Soviet  Union 
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Journal  from 
the  Soviet  Union 


by  Daniel  Stepner 


Saturday,  September  30 


Sunday,  October  1 


Daniel  Stepner  kept  a  journal  of  his 
Soviet  Odyssey.  From  it,  he  adapted 
the  following  for  the  Brandeis  Review. 


Here  I  am  at  Rusa,  a  Soviet 
Composers'  Union  retreat  in  the  drab 
countryside  80  miles  north  of  Moscow. 
We  were  met  at  the  airport  yesterday 
by  Volodya  (Composers'  Union  official 
and  Ted's  counterpart)  and  two 
interpreters:  Costya  and  Gleb.  Both  are 
in  their  early  20s.  Costya,  a  journalism 
student,  wears  a  trench  coat  and  a 
"Question  Authority "  button,  and  has 
the  proud,  clean  and  idealistic  bearing 
of  William  Hurt's  character  in  the  film 
Gorky  Park.  Gleb  seems  entirely 
different:  casual,  with  garbled 
enunciation  that  temporarily  hides  the 
fact  that  his  English  is  excellent. 

We  landed  in  Moscow  yesterday  and 
thought  we  were  going  to  stay  there 
overnight  before  going  on  to 
Kislovodsk,  site  of  our  first  concerts. 
But  because  of  a  Party  Congress 
taking  place  in  Moscow,  all  hotels  are 
full,  and  hence  our  unexpected 
excursion  to  Rusa. 

This  created  problems  for  me.  I  have 
relatives  in  Moscow  I've  never  met  — 
first  cousins  of  my  mother:  Mischa 
Rosovsky  and  his  wife,  Genia,  who 
speaks  a  little  English.  I  had  planned  to 
have  dinner  with  them  this  first  night  in 
Moscow.  When  we  got  the  news  that 
we  would  be  staying  far  from  Moscow, 
I  announced  that  I  wouldn't  be  staying 
with  the  group,  as  I  had  a  date  in  the 
city.  There  was  much  back  and  forth 
between  Volodya  and  Ted,  who 
relayed  the  strong  message  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  me  to  stay 
in  Moscow.  I  protested  that  they  could 
call  my  cousins  to  verify,  etc.,  but  Ted 
indicated  he  was  getting  signals  that 
there  would  be  trouble  if  I  left  the  group 
on  the  first  night.  I  finally  relented  and 
called  my  cousins  to  explain  and  make 
plans  to  see  them  tomorrow  morning. 


In  my  diminutive  two-room  suite 
though  the  bathroom  looks  primitive, 
there  is  soap  and  toilet  paper,  and 
plenty  of  hot  water.  In  one  room  there 
is  a  desk,  a  couch,  an  upright  piano. 
The  view  from  my  French  windows  is 
lovely:  birches,  pines,  blue  skies;  it  is 
serenely  quiet. 

Last  night  at  a  communal  supper  we 
ate  ground  beef,  mashed  potatoes, 
fried  whitefish  with  tartar  sauce,  all  with 
a  strange,  smoky  Russian  wine.  For 
dessert,  tea  and  a  sweet  pastry.  This 
morning,  breakfast  consisted  of 
smoked  fish,  dry  cottage  cheese  with  a 
topping  of  sour  cream  and  sugar,  hard 
cheese,  chicken  cutlets,  mashed 
potatoes,  sardines,  peas  and 
tomatoes. 

After  breakfast  we  ride  to  Moscow  in 
the  official  Composers'  Union  bus.  It  is 
Sunday  and  the  emptiness  of  the 
streets  combined  with  the  outsize  scale 
of  the  buildings  gives  the  city  an  unreal 
and  depressing  quality.  We  pass  the 
huge  Moscow  University  buildings  and 
the  shell  of  the  new  U.S.  embassy  (too 
bug-ridden  to  use),  with  letters  in  its 
glassless  windows  that  spell  "God 
Bless  America. "  We  make  our  way  to 
the  Gliere  Music  Center,  where  cousin 
Mischa  and  his  wife  Genia  are  waiting 
for  me.  Mischa,  78,  looks  drawn  and  a 
little  frightened.  Genia  is  red-haired 
and  very  warm.  Her  English  is  broken 
(she  taught  it  years  ago)  but  much 
better  than  my  Russian.  With  them  are 
two  men  about  my  age,  looking  like 
heavies  (KGB?  —  my  first  thought).  It 
turns  out  that  they  are  my  cousin's 
nephews  (ergo  my  third  cousins): 
Anatoly  and  Lyova. 
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Monday,  October  2 


They  carry  my  bags  to  a  waiting  taxi 
and  follow  us  in  another  to  Mischa's 
apartment.  On  the  way  Genia  explains 
that  Anatoly  and  his  family  would  like  to 
emigrate  to  the  U.S.  and  Lyova  would 
like  to  visit;  could  I  help?  There  is 
nothing  to  say  but  yes,  of  course.  We 
drive  several  kilometers  down  Gorky 
St.,  turn  right  onto  a  side  street, 
passing  a  small  Orthodox  church, 
obviously  active,  and  the  Moscow 
Composers'  Union  building,  and  stop 
at  Mischa's  apartment  complex.  He 
points  out  the  Conservatory,  one  block 
ahead. 

Their  painted  brick  apartment  building 
is  absolutely  unadorned.  We  ascend  to 
the  7th  floor  in  an  elevator  big  enough 
for  three.  The  corridor  reminds  me  of 
the  typical  turn-of-the-century  Parisian 
apartment  house,  though  shabbier.  We 
enter  the  apartment  by  a  long,  dark 
hallway.  If  it  weren't  for  a  window  some 
15  yards  away,  it  would  be  pitch  black. 
The  rooms  (four)  open  off  this  hallway. 
First  a  drawing  room  with  a  single  bed, 
desk  and  bookshelves  with  both 
Russian  and  Yiddish  books.  The 
furniture  seems  dated  but  there  are 
nice  reddish  rugs  on  the  floor  and  on 
some  of  the  furniture.  This  was  their 
son  llya's  room;  he  no  longer  lives 
there.  The  next  room,  which  is  larger, 
serves  as  both  living  room  and  master 
bedroom.  A  third  room  is  used  by  a 
roomer  and  the  fourth  is  the  dining 
room,  where  we  spend  the  bulk  of  the 
visit.  The  'kitchen  "  is  just  part  of  the 
hallway,  and  the  wastiroom  and 
common  toilet  are  tiny  rooms  off  the 
hallway. 


I  present  various  gifts  to  Genia.  Some 
of  the  gifts  are  practical  (tea,  soap, 
etc.)  and  some  are  extravagant.  She 
must  feel  some  humiliation  mixed  in 
with  gratitude.  We  eat  in  the  dining 
room:  a  salad  with  chopped  apples, 
chicken,  mayonnaise,  peas,  nuts  and 
potatoes;  then  baked  and  jellied  carp, 
meat  blintzes,  chopped  liver,  dark 
bread.  We  drink  vodka,  Russian  wine 
and  mineral  water.  Dessert  is  excellent 
homemade  strudel  and  sponge  cake. 
Mischa  is  now  more  outgoing.  The  food 
and  decorum  remind  me  of  my 
grandparents'  home  in  Milwaukee. 
[They  had  left  Russia  in  1922  when  my 
mother  was  six,  and  settled  in 
Milwaukee,  where  I  grew  up.] 

There  is  some  awkwardness  because 
of  the  language  problem,  but  perhaps 
the  real  strain  is  the  ambivalence  they 
might  have  about  how  much  they  can 
ask  of  me  in  the  way  of  invitations  to 
emigrate  or  visit.  They  know  of  the 
increasing  difficulty  for  Russian  Jews 
to  get  into  the  U.S.  now.  Yet  Anatoly 
doesn't  seem  to  consider  anywhere 
else.  My  family  may  be  their  only  hope, 
given  the  quotas  on  entering  the  U.S.  I 
cannot  imagine  not  helping  in  any  way 
I  can,  though  it  may  cost  a  healthy 
amount  of  money. 

To  Moscow's  domestic  airport  to  fly  to 
Kislovodsk.  Intense  conversation  with 
Costya  about  the  failures  of  the 
economic  system  in  the  USSR.  Over 
coffee,  Ted  tells  me  that  the  real 
reason  that  Volodya  didn't  want  me  to 
stay  in  Moscow  last  night  is  that  Rusa, 
the  composers'  retreat,  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  resthcted  zone  —  missile  silos  and 
army  bases.  If  someone  were 
discovered  missing  (we  were 
apparently  the  first  foreigners  to  visit 
Rusa),  there  would  be  hell  to  pay. 

On  to  a  two-hour  flight  to  Kislovodsk, 
the  well-known  resort  town  in  the 
Caucasus,  where  there's  a  "Festival  of 
Young  Composers "  that  we  are  to  be 
part  of.  Our  hotel  rooms  have  TV, 
private  bathrooms  with  toilet  paper. 
Our  smuggled-in  rolls  are  proving 
useless  thus  far. 


I  am  jolted  awake  by  the  phone  at  8:45. 
My  fellow  Lydians  calling  to  tell  me 
where  we  should  meet  for  breakfast  to 
discuss  rehearsals  and  what  exactly 
we  will  play  at  that  afternoon's 
'sampler "  concert.  At  breakfast,  we 
settle  on  Lee  Hyla's  "Quartet"  and  Tom 
Lee's  "Morango,  Almost  a  Tango." 

We  rehearse  briefly  at  the 
Philharmonie.  At  our  concert,  we  play 
to  a  half-full  hall,  ablaze  with  television 
lights  and  roving  cameras.  There  is 
Lew  Spratlan's  "Toccapsody"  for 
piano,  played  dramatically.  Bob 
Kogan's  unaccompanied  soprano 
piece  "Utterances, "  sung  masterfully 
and  fetchingly  by  Joan  Heller.  There  is 
a  brass  quintet  by  Aleef  from 
Tadzhikistan  (ragtime  through  a  glass, 
darkly),  played  by  a  Russian  group, 
two  electronic  pieces  by  Tod 
Machover.  Then  we  play  Hyla  and  Lee. 

Later,  on  my  way  to  the  hotel 
restaurant,  I  hear  Peter  Child's  voice 
and  find  him  in  a  stainwell,  virtually 
cornered  by  two  young  men  trying  to 
talk  him  into  something  in  Russian. 
Peter  tells  me  he  thinks  they  are 
pimps.  We  try  to  shake  them,  but  they 
follow  us  to  the  restaurant.  Gleb,  our 
translator  is  there  and  intercepts  them, 
signaling  us  on  to  dinner.  The 
restaurant  is  bizarre  —  big  room  with 
band,  just  then  tuning  up.  They  begin, 
amplified  in  the  extreme.  Their  style  is 
right  out  of  the  Borscht  Belt.  Or  rather, 
we  see  where  the  Catskill  style  comes 
from.  Older  couples  dance  the  foxtrot. 

Gleb  returns  and  says  that  the  "pimps" 
are  part  of  the  local  Mafia,  after  our 
dollars.  They  hang  around  in  the 
corners  of  the  restaurant  and  are 
joined  by  others  —  young,  drunk  and 
arrogant.  Gleb  says  they  are  now 
everywhere  in  the  USSR,  having 
recently  emerged  from  the  woodwork 
because  of  perestroika's  generally 
laissez-faire  attitudes.  This  has 
nurtured  both  petty  and  organized  crime. 
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To  the  evening  concert,  which  is  jazz 
and  pop.  There  is  a  big  band  on  stage 
—  young  kids  trom  Moscow.  They  are 
very  good,  and  they  play  their  hearts 
out  for  their  conductor.  A  glamorous 
M.C.  pours  herself  into  a  different 
dazzling  dress  for  every  fourth  number, 
it  seems.  The  vocal  soloists  (there  are 
many)  are  mostly  good  quality.  Some 
songs  are  with  the  band,  some  with 
piano  and  some  with  prerecorded 
electronic  accompaniment. 

Back  at  the  hotel,  the  televised  Party 
Congress  drones  on.  Gorbachev 
presides  in  a  quiet,  firm  way.  t\/lany 
representatives  give  serious, 
concerned  speeches;  there  is  no 
grandstanding.  Strangely,  the  younger 
the  representative,  the  less  energy  in 
his  speech.  Yet  this  all  seems  to  be 
honest  debate,  and  the  very  fact  of  the 
televising  must  mean  that  this  body  is 
more  than  just  a  rubber  stamp. 
Periodically  there  are  votes  taken,  and 
the  results  are  shown  on  an  electronic 
scoreboard.  They  are  never  very  close. 
Among  the  representatives  and 
occasionally  speaking  from  the  rostrum 
are  bemedaled  military  men. 


Tuesday,  October  3 


Musical  ambassador,  the 
Lydian  String  Quartet  in 
residence  at  Brandeis  has 
often  performed  for  the  world 
community  since  Its  inception 
In  1980.  The  quartet,  which 
comprises  Daniel  Stepner  and 
Judith  EJssenberg,  violins, 
Mary  Ruth  Ray,  viola,  and 
Rhonda  Rider,  cello,  gained 
international  recognition  early 
in  Its  career  In  Evian,  France, 
for  playing  worl(s  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Weber 


in  1982.  The  next  year,  it  won 
third  prize  at  a  Canadian 
competition  in  Banff  and,  in 
1984,  followed  this  success 
with  a  triumph  in  New  York, 
winning  the  Naumberg  Award, 
the  most  prestigious 
International  prize  that  can  be 
earned  by  a  quartet. 


We  rehearse  in  a  small  hall  in  the 
Philharmonie,  which  is  really  a 
museum  featuring  memorabilia  of 
performers  who  have  been  here. 
Everywhere  are  pictures  and  artifacts 
of  Rachmaninoff,  Oistrakh,  Kogan  and 
many  singers;  there's  a  big  bust  of 
Chaliapin.  We  perform  Ives,  Firsova, 
Child.  I  speak  (through  translator) 
about  Ives.  I  am  surprised  that  life 
insurance  (with  which  Ives  made  his 
fortune)  is  not  a  foreign  concept  here;  it 
is  available  to  wealthier  Soviets, 
Costya  tells  me. 

I  go  again  to  the  pops/jazz  concert  in 
the  evening  (same  basic  program). 
Brad  Hatfield  plays  on  a  keyboard 
synthesizer  and  is  terrific.  Tom  Lee 
joins  him  on  flute,  and  later  the 
f\/luscovite  band  leader,  playing 


The  Lydians:  (from  the  left)  Judith 
Eissenberg.  violin:  Mary  Ruth  Ray, 
viola:  Daniel  Stepner.  violin: 
Rhonda  Rider,  cello 


AaHHeji  CxenHex  (I  cKpHnKa) 
JlmyjiHT  3HCceH6epr  (II  CKpHnna) 
MapH  Pyx  P3H  (ajibx) 
PoHAa  PaiiAep  (BHOJioHnejib) 
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trombone,  jams  with  them  in  a  blues 
number.  Tom  prefaces  this  with  a 
statement:  "This  is  the  true  test  of  the 
friendship  of  the  American  and  Soviet 
peoples,"  The  test  is  aced  with  flying 
colors.  All  the  walls  seemed  to  come 
down.  Jazz  is  a  great  unifier. 

Back  to  the  hotel  bar,  where  we  talk 
long  into  the  night  over  cognac, 
chocolate  and  lemon  slices  buried  in 
sugar.  Gleb  tells  us  a  lot  about  the 
state  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
economy.  Stalin  is  now  totally 
discredited,  Trotsky  has  been 
rehabilitated.  Some  are  critical  of 
Lenin,  but  he  is  still  sacred,  and  if  he  is 
successfully  discredited,  the  last  real 
bulwark  of  the  revolution  (read:  the 
Party's  legitimacy)  will  be  decimated. 


Wednesday,  October  4 


We  take  a  morning  excursion  to  a  cliff 
in  the  nearby  mountains  where  a  sort 
of  Kislovodskian  Romeo  and  Juliet 
legend  apparently  took  place  (he 
jumped,  she  didn't).  We  travel  further 
by  bus  to  a  scenic  place  —  a  dramatic 
gorge  with  a  waterfall,  towering  rock 
formations,  a  troupe  of  Turkish  refugee 
women  selling  wool  hats  and  sweaters, 
a  Caucasian  cowboy  and  a  burro;  I  buy 
two  hats. 

In  the  evening  there  is  an  orchestral 
concert  by  the  local  orchestra, 
featuring  all  new  works,  including  Lew 
Spratlan's  piece  on  the  Daphne 
legend,  and  Tom  Lee's  piece  for 
trumpet  and  strings. 

Thursday,  October  5 


Today  we  travel  to  Yerevan.  On  the 
plane  there  are  Armenians  with  their 
beautiful  children.  Their  family  warmth 
lightens  the  Soviet  atmosphere.  We 
are  welcomed  enthusiastically  by 
Levon  Tchaujian  (whom  we  met  a  year 
ago  in  Boston  and  whose  quartet  we 
will  perform  here)  and  other  composers 


Mount  Ararat  seen  from 
Armenia  as  it  looms  in  the 
distance  in  Turkey 


and  "musicologues, "  the  former  all 
men,  the  latter  women.  The  whole 
place  exudes  warmth  like  a 
Mediterranean  country. 

We  have  a  group  supper  with  our  hosts 
at  our  hotel  "ANI, "  in  the  center  of 
Yerevan.  After  supper  we  all  go  by  bus 
to  a  striking  memorial  site  to  the 
genocide  victims  of  1 91 5-1 6.  There  is  a 
wreath-laying  ceremony.  The 
Armenian  composers,  speaking 
Russian,  are  translated  by  Costya  and 
Anni,  an  Armenian  musicologist  writing 
a  book  about  the  composer 
Hovhaness;  she  is  the  only  Armenian 
we  meet  who  speaks  fluent  English. 
Passionately  they  relate  to  us  aspects 
of  their  troubled  national  history.  It  is 
significant,  of  course,  that  this  site  is 
where  the  Armenians  have  taken  us 
first  on  our  five-day  stay  here.  The 
memorial  consists  of  two  structures. 
One  is  a  sort  of  modern  Stonehenge, 
but  the  monoliths  bow  inward  toward 
the  center  of  the  circle,  where  an 
eternal  flame  burns.  We  stand  within, 
in  silence,  in  a  light  rain.  The  other 
structure  is  a  tall,  pointed  obelisk, 
sliced  1/3-2/3,  symbolizing  the  fact  that 
only  1  /3  of  the  Armenian  people  live  on 
their  home  territory.  Their  diaspora, 
colonization  and  their  murderous 
national  tragedies  parallel  the  Jews'. 
Anni  makes  mention  of  this  and  speaks 
of  a  fellow-feeling  many  Armenians 
have  for  the  Jews. 


On  the  way  back  we  learn  that  Levon 
Tchaujian  has  invited  the  quartet  to  his 
house  for  a  "light"  meal.  He  lives  with 
his  wife,  an  ophthalmologist,  their  two 
children  (AIek,  1 1 ,  and  Anait,  16)  and 
his  parents.  After  introductions  we 
watch  a  videotape  of  AIek  playing 
Bach;  he  is  a  prodigy!  It  turns  out  that 
his  teacher  is  his  grandfather,  the 
founder  of  an  Armenian  school  of  cello 
playing.  We  all  watch  admiringly,  and 
the  grandparents  are  clearly  proud  of 
the  whole  brood.  The  scene  could  be 
anywhere  in  the  world,  really:  extended 
family  intersecting  with  international 
musical  culture  (Bach,  etc.)  and 
videotape.  They  had  wanted  AIek  to 
play  for  us  live,  but  he  just  wasn't  in  the 
mood.  He  flits  in  and  out  all  evening 
like  a  normal  1 1  -year-old. 

A  gorgeous  table  is  set,  and  after 
toasts,  we  begin  another  full  meal. 
Then  we  adjourn  to  a  nearby  room  to 
hear  Anait  play  a  Prokofiev  piano 
sonata.  She  plays  brilliantly,  though  the 
piano  is  very  out  of  tune.  She  also 
paints  and  draws  and  shows  us  some 
of  her  work.  Then  back  to  the  table  for 
more  tea,  fruit  and  political  talk. 

Levon  is  curious  to  know  how  much  we 
know  of  the  present  Armenian 
situation.  He  thinks  the  only  way  out  of 
the  dangerous  feud  with  Azerbaijan  is 
a  referendum  in  the  contested  areas. 
The  Azerbaijanis  are  Moslem.  They 
have  a  popular  front  —  basically  a  rural 
underground  army  —  that  boards  and 
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robs  trains,  sabotages  tracks,  disrupts 
trucking.  Tliey  are  trying  to  provoke  the 
Armenians  into  incidents  that  will  bring 
on  war.  Levon  says  that  Moscow  could 
suppress  the  Azeri  blockade  it  it 
wanted  to,  but  by  its  skittish  inaction  it 
is  in  effect  supporting  the  Azeris 
against  the  Armenians.  I  ask  about 
Armenian  feelings  about  independence 
from  the  USSR.  He  says  that  Armenia 
has  been  historically  drawn  to  Russia, 
and  that  even  though  now  Armenians 
are  rethinking  those  ties,  it  is  not 
realistic  to  think  of  separating  from  the 
USSR. 

Friday,  October  6 


We  make  plans  to  rehearse  at  the 
Composers'  Union  building.  We  are  all 
bussed  there,  but  before  working  we 
are  ushered  into  a  lavish  office.  The 
head  of  the  Composers'  Union,  Eduard 
Mirzoyan,  makes  a  warm  speech  of 
welcome,  saying  there  is  much  strong 
friendship  between  the  U.S.  and 
Armenia.  He  touches  on  the 
Azerbaijani  conflict  and  also  speaks 
proudly  of  his  many  trips  to  the  U.S. 

We  are  driven  to  the  Conservatory. 

The  concert  hall  is  quite  impressive: 
only  20  years  old,  it  has  high  ceilings 
and  sculpted-relief  decor  on  one  wall, 
combining  motifs  of  Armenian 
cathedral  style  and  musical 
instruments. 

After  lunch  there  is  an  excursion  to  a 
museum  of  manuscripts.  I  ask  about 
music  stores,  and  the  tour  organizer 
says  that  I  should  join  the  excursion 
and  that  they  will  drop  me  off  at  the 
stores  on  the  way  to  the  museum.  I 
agree,  but  soon  we  are  driving  right  up 
to  the  museum.  When  we  get  out  I 
announce  I  am  leaving  (time  is  short 
because  of  the  quartet  concert  tonight) 
to  search  out  the  music  stores.  I 
eventually  find  the  music  shop,  which 


seems  to  have  almost  nothing  of 
interest.  Hoping  to  find  a  recording  of 
"Anoosh,"  Tumanian's  opera,  I  find  only 
things  like  Bing  Crosbys  "White 
Christmas"  and  Beethoven  concerti. 
Likewise  with  scores:  only  a  few 
standard  things. 

On  the  way  back  I  stop  at  a  bookshop, 
where  I  find  what  must  be  the  only  two 
English-language  books  in  the  store: 
art  books  with  commentary,  published 
in  Leningrad.  The  bookstore  is  dusty, 
drab,  yet  mobbed.  There  are  pictures 
of  Lenin  everywhere,  on  books, 
posters,  calendars.  There's  a  stack  of 
photos  of  Gorbachev  for  sale. 

We  play  Lee,  Ives,  Child,  Tchaujian. 
Ives  and  Tchaujian  go  especially  well. 
There  is  a  warm  backstage  reception. 
Many  gifts  are  pressed  into  our  hands, 
including  a  volume  of  Armenian 
quartets,  a  sketch  of  me,  flowers,  etc. 
We  leave  our  instruments  at  the  hotel 
and  go  to  a  party  at  Vago  Zakarian's 
parents'  in  suburban  Yerevan. 

We  get  out  in  a  residential  district,  walk 
through  a  courtyard  in  the  mild  night  air 
to  another  street,  past  a  truck  manned 
by  young  Soviet  soldiers,  then  into  an 
apartment  house.  Vago  is  a  young 
composer  and  an  effusive  host,  and 
the  evening  is  full  of  toasts,  jokes. 
Once  again  the  atmosphere  is 
Mediterranean.  Anni  and  I  talk  at  length 
about  the  Armenian  situation,  present 
and  past.  Her  tone  is  both  urgent  and 
sad.  She  says,  in  reference  to  the 
Armenian-Azerbaijani  problem,  the 
Armenians  are  rediscovering  their 
Christian  roots,  and  that  one  glaring 
difference  between  the  two  republics  is 
their  growth  rates;  the  Azerbaijanis  are 
mostly  poor  Moslems  with  large 
families.  Armenians  have  small 
families,  as  they  are  concerned  with 
quality  upbringing  and  education,  and 
because  emigration  has  robbed  many 
families  of  young  adults.  Anni  seems 
imbued  with  a  strong,  self-conscious 
Armenian  identity  and  all  the  national 
problems  weigh  heavily  on  her.  It  all 
seems  very  familiar  to  me:  the  parallels 
between  Armenians  and  Jews  are 
strong. 


As  part  of  an  exchange 
sponsored  by  a  Russian/ 
American  composers' 
cooperative,  the  Lydian  String 
Quartet  in  residence  at 
Brandeis  spent  two  weelcs  in 
the  Soviet  Union  last  autumn 
along  with  six  other  American 
composers  and  performers. 
Playing  pieces  by  both  Soviet 
and  American  composers,  the 
group  toured  Moscow, 
Kislovodsk  and  Yerevan  and 
made  a  recording  of  selected 
pieces  from  the  tour,  which 
will  be  released  this  year  by 
Mobile  Fidelity. 

In  existence  for  three  years, 
the  cooperative  venture  this 
year  was  funded  by  the  USSR 
Union  of  Composers  and  the 
Trust  for  Mutual 
Understanding.  The  American 
group  consisted  of  six 
performers:  the  four  Lydians, 
soprano  Joan  Heller,  jazz 
pianist/composer  Brad  Hatfield 
and  four  composers,  Peter 
Child,  Ph.D. '81,  Thomas 
Oboe  Lee,  Tod  Machover, 
Lewis  Spratlan  and  Ted  Levin, 
a  Wesleyan  College 
ethnomusicologist  who  speaks 
fluent  Russian  and  helped 
organize  this  trip. 
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Saturday,  October  7 


10  o'clock  meeting  scheduled  at  the 
Composers'  Union  building  for  a  tape- 
playing  session  of  both  American  and 
Armenian  composers.  A  variety  of 
pieces  are  presented:  Brad  Hatfield's 
that  evolves  from  synthesized  into  live 
jazz  band;  Peter  Child's 
"Ensemblances,"  for  instruments  and 
tape:  well-done  mixture:  clean, 
rhythmically  transparent.  Then  his 
songs  for  his  daughter  fVladeleine  ("the 
devil  with  his  tail  tucked  up..."):  first 
performance.  Among  the  Armenian 
pieces,  three  pieces  stand  out:  Stepan 
Bogodolozian's  cantata  for  full 
orchestra,  soprano,  bass  and  chorus 
—  on  four  Rodin  sculptures,  including 
The  Thinker  and  The  Kiss.  Also  two 
pieces  by  Artur  Aharonian:  one  striking 
piano  miniature,  and  two  movements 
from  a  ballet,  "Jonathan  Livingston 
Seagull":  stunning  impressionistic 
harmonies  and  orchestration.  Finally, 
and  perhaps  most  immediately 
affecting  of  all  the  music  at  this 
session,  a  violin  piano  sonata  by  Vago 
Zakarian,  our  host  from  last  night.  He 
gives  me  a  score  and  I  hope  to  play  it 
at  a  Brandeis  recital. 

Lunch:  then  a  remarkable  excursion  by 
bus  to  three  places  in  the  mountains 
surrounding  Yerevan.  First  to  an 
archway  built  at  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
through  which  we  see  a  dramatic  view 
of  Mt.  Ararat.  This  biblical  mountain 
(where  Noah  supposedly  landed  his 
craft)  is  the  proud  symbol  of  Armenia, 
and  though  it  seems  to  tower  over 
Yerevan,  it  is  situated  across  the 
border  in  Turkey,  which  occupies  much 
of  historic  Armenia.  Thus  Ararat  is  a 
constant,  palpable  reminder  of 
Armenia's  woes. 

We  go  on  to  Garni,  a  first-century 
pagan  temple  perched  on  a  cliff.  There 
are  a  group  of  young  demonstrators, 
wearing  Soviet  army  jackets,  on  the 
steep  steps  of  the  temple.  We  are  told 
they  are  Armenian  draftees  protesting 
being  sent  outside  of  Armenia  to  do 
their  duty,  and  that  they  are  sure  to  be 
dealt  with  harshly.  We  see  a  rustic 
wedding  nearby.  There's  a  loud  band, 
a  swaggering  procession  and  we  note 


that  the  bride  looks  very  unhappy. 
Speculation  runs  rampant  among  us 
about  what  prenuptial  peasant  rites 
might  already  have  been  effected,  but 
an  Armenian  assures  us  that  it's  more 
probable  that  she  just  doesn't  love  her 
groom. 

Finally  we  bus  to  Geghard,  a  1 2th- 
century  monastery  on  the  edge  of  the 
world,  or  of  the  Christian  world, 
anyway.  The  monastery  is  built  into  a 
mountain.  We  are  taken  into  the 
courtyard  and  we  meet  the  head  priest 
who  speaks  good  English  and  takes  us 
through  the  buildings  and  tells  their 
history.  Most  striking  are  three  chapels 
hewn  (from  the  inside  out)  out  of  stone: 
dark,  except  for  small  open  holes  in  the 
domes.  Some  of  the  Armenians  sing  a 
harmonized  chant  that  we  later  learn  is 
a  setting  by  Komitas,  the  father  of 
modern  Armenian  music. 

In  the  evening,  a  mixed  concert.  We 
play  the  "String  Quartet "  by  Irving  Fine 
[Brandeis  faculty  until  his  death  in 
1962].  Editha  Avakian's  quartet  plays  a 
sprightly,  whimsical,  untypically 
Armenian  quartet  by  Vahe 
Khachaturian.  Joan  Heller  sings 
"Utterances"  again.  A  choral  Stabat 
Mater  by  a  young  Armenian  has  some 
nice  effects  but  the  chorus  is  out  of 
tune. 

We  socialize  a  bit  with  the  Avakian 
Quartet.  This  is  one  of  the  only  direct 
contacts  we  have  had  with  the  Soviet 


performers,  most  of  our  professional 
contacts  here  being  with  composers. 
We  talk  about  musical  life  in  Yerevan. 
We  had  been  told  that  violin,  viola  and 
cello  strings  are  at  a  premium  here,  so 
we  have  brought  used  and  new  sthngs 
with  us  as  gifts.  Party  upstairs  in  an  all- 
purpose  room,  much  talk  with 
composers:  Brad  and  an  Armenian 
pianist,  drummer  and  bassist  swing. 

Sunday,  October  8 


Last  full  day  in  Yerevan.  We  go  to  the 
"Pantheon."  I  expect  an  indoor 
mausoleum  (thinking  of  Pantheons  in 
Rome  and  Paris),  but  we  are 
pleasantly  surprised  to  find  ourselves 
guided  to  a  beautiful  arboretum  in  the 
city's  main  cemetery.  Here  are  buried 
Komitas,  Khachaturian,  and  others, 
including  half  of  William  Saroyan  (by 
his  own  wish  he  divided  his  remains 
between  his  two  homes:  Armenia  and 
Fresno,  California). 


Monday,  October  9 


There  is  much  cordial  leave-taking  at 
the  hotel.  Numerous  scores  are 
pressed  into  our  hands,  a  few 
cassettes  and  many  address  cards. 
Qur  bus  departs  for  the  airport:  we  are 
accompanied  by  about  a  dozen  of  our 
hosts.  A  conversation  I  have  with  Anni 
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MYSbKH 


Beautiful 
Armenian  children 


is  interrupted  by  a  radio  broadcast  from 
the  front  of  tfie  bus.  Tlie  Armenians 
crowd  to  tlie  front  and  listen  very 
somberly.  Anni  translates  for  me:  a 
letter  has  been  intercepted  from  one 
Azerbaijani  (politician,  diplomat?)  to 
another,  exhorting  the  murder  of  Soviet 
soldiers  and  rigging  evidence  to  frame 
Armenians.  Also,  the  Azerbaijanis  are 
claiming  that  katchkar  (the  ancient 
Armenian  practice  of  carving  ornate 
crosses  out  of  stone)  is  really  a 
Moslem  tradition  that  the  Armenians 
stole.  This  is  manifestly  absurd,  Anni 
explains,  as  the  traditional  motif  of  this 
old  school  of  sculpture  is  the  cross,  not 
a  crescent!  The  incredulity  on  their 
faces  now  speaks  volumes  about 
Armenian  outrage.  At  the  airport,  more 
embraces,  cordial  goodbyes  and  we're 
off  to  l\/loscow. 

Tuesday,  October  10 


I  go  out  for  a  walk,  into  the  crowded 
Moscow  streets.  I'm  struck  with  the 
variety  of  types  and  dress,  though  I 
wouldn't  call  it  colorful.  I  go  into  a 
department  store,  which  looks  well- 
appointed  on  the  outside  (opulent 
windows  with  well-dressed  manikins), 
but  inside  it's  like  Building  19  or 
Filene's  Basement.  Many  small 
departments,  some  with  no 
merchandise,  some  with  a  lot  of  a  very 
few  items.  The  departments  are 
separated  by  movable  partitions,  giving 
the  place  a  feeling  of  a  bazaar  with 


booths.  If  one  department  has  popular 
items,  a  long  line  forms  and  sales 
clerks  must  control  the  flow,  letting  in  a 
few  at  a  time.  Other  departments  have 
merchandise  in  which  no  one  seems 
interested  (men's  coats,  for  instance). 

Back  in  my  room,  Anatoly  calls  and 
asks  to  come  to  the  hotel  shortly,  with 
Lyova  and  a  translator.  We  talk  of 
immigration  and  invitations.  Tolya  says 
I  should  invite  him  as  his  cousin,  not 
"third  cousin."  We  prepare  a  statement 
in  Russian  saying  I  understand  that  the 
invitation  will  imply  financial  support, 
but  that  the  whole  family  will 
undoubtedly  help.  Then  we  also  make 
a  date  to  meet  the  next  morning  to  go 
to  a  lawyer  to  make  an  invitation  for 
Lyova  to  visit  the  U.S. 

We  get  to  the  Conservatory  around 
10:30  in  the  evening.  We  are  to  record 
Elena  Firsova's  "Quartet "  and  as  much 
of  the  Tchaujian  as  we  can.  Elena  is 
present  for  this  recording  session  and  I 
talk  to  her  about  her  recent  summer  at 
Tanglewood.  She  is  introverted,  yet 
very  intense.  She  and  her  husband 
Dmitri  have  two  young  children  and 
she  says  she  is  having  trouble  finding 
any  milk  for  them  these  days.  This 
stops  all  conversation  for  awhile.  Elena 
Firsova  (born  1950,  Leningrad)  is  a 
young  composer  who  is  gaining 
steadily  increasing  audience  in  the 
West.  She  is  published  in  the  West  and 
because  of  her  involvement  with  our 
composers'  co-op,  she  traveled  to 
Boston  in  1988,  when  we  played  her 
quartet,  'In  Memoriam,  Igor 
Stravinsky."  The  following  summer  she 
was  a  guest  at  Tanglewood,  where  her 
songs  based  on  poems  by  Osip 
Mandelstam  were  performed. 

Wednesday,  October  11 


This  is  our  last  full  day  in  Russia. 
Lyova  comes  in  a  cab  and  we're  off  to 
the  lawyer's.  In  the  back  seat  of  the 
cab  is  a  bottle  of  champagne  wrapped 
in  newspaper.  I  unwrap  it,  thinking  it  is 
for  me.  Lyova  explains  that  it  is  for  the 
lawyer. 


We  are  ushered  into  the  office  and  I 
give  particulars,  present  my  passport 
and  visa,  and  then  we  wait  while  the 
invitation  is  typed  up  in  triplicate.  The 
sight  of  mechanical  typewriters  is 
quaint. 

We  go  to  Mischa  and  Genia's  for  lunch. 
Anatoly  accompanies  me  in  a  taxi  back 
to  the  hotel,  and  on  the  way  says, 
"Help  me,  help  me,  help  me."  A 
dramatic  plea  for  aid  in  immigration 
that  is  half  pitiable,  but  all  the  more  real 
for  it.  He  manages  to  communicate  that 
within  two  years  he  believes  the  Jews 
of  the  USSR  will  be  in  real  trouble. 

We  go  to  the  Conservatory  for  the 
concert  to  play  in  Rachmaninoff  Hall, 
unattractive  and  hollow  sounding. 
There  are  only  about  60  people  there 
and  five  of  them  are  my  family 
members. 

This  would  give  it  the  atmosphere  of  a 
neighborhood-school  concert,  were  we 
not  performing  Firsova,  Child,  Lee  and 
Ives.  Our  encores  are  Stravinsky  (first 
of  the  "Three  Pieces ")  and  more  Ives 
(first  movement  of  the  "First  Quartet"). 
Sergei  Zaposhnikov  comes  backstage 
aftenwards  and  plays  me  a  couple  of 
phrases  of  a  Russian  hymn  almost 
identical  to  "From  Greenland's  Icy 
Mountains,"  the  hymn  in  the  Ives 
encore.  I  meet  with  the  family  and 
someone  takes  our  picture. 

We  are  at  the  airport,  being  whisked 
through  customs,  and  suddenly  in  the 
posh,  international  section.  My 
suitcase  is  filled  with  gifts  from  the 
relatives:  two  large  lacquer  bowls,  a 
tea  cozy  in  the  shape  of  a  peasant 
woman  (the  cavity  of  her  skirts  for  the 
teapot)  and  a  ring  and  brooch  for  my 
wife,  Laura.  Plane  trouble  delays  us 
and  we  have  a  group  meal  together 
that  proves  therapeutic.  This  has  been 
a  strong  experience  for  all  of  us,  and 
the  chance  to  discuss  it  together  is 
cathartic.  We  make  various  toasts, 
among  them  mine  to  my  late 
grandparents  for  having  the  smarts  to 
emigratein  the  1920s.  ■ 
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Reinventing  Shakespeare 


by  Gary  Taylor 


Brandeis  Review  readers  all 
know  who  Shakespeare  is  But 
why  do  you  know?  Why  should 
you  know?  I  maintain  that  you 
cannot  find  the  answer  to  those 
questions  by  reading 
Shakespeare  himself.  The 
answers,  rather,  emerge  from 
history,  the  history  of  what 
happened  to  Shakespeare's 
work  after  his  death. 

How  did  we  get  from  that 
famous  incompetent  engraving 
of  Shakespeare  we  all  know, 
printed  in  1623,  to  the 
grandiose  monument  to  him 
installed  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1741?  How  did  we  get  from 
a  crude  anonymous  illustration, 


printed  in  1608,  "inspired"  by 
Pericles,  to  William  Hogarth's 
really  inspired  1745  painting  of 
David  Garrick  in  the  role  of 
Richard  III,  ortoJ.M.W. 
Turner's  1835  illumination  of 
"Juliet  and  Her  Nurse,"  or  to 
Wyndham  Lewis'  1912  icon  of 
Tiwon  of  Athens?  How  did  we 
get  from  the  first  publication  of 
Titus  Andronicus  (printed  in 
1594  in  a  small  cheap  quarto 
edition,  with  about  as  much 
cultural  prestige  as  a  Mills  and 
Boone  paperback)  to  the  23 
august,  expensive  volumes  of 
the  1821  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  complete  Plays 
and  Poems?  —  fruits  of  four 
decades  of  editorial  work  by 
Edmond  Malone,  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  the  English 
Enlightenment. 
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[you  had  walked  into  your 
local  betting  stiop  in  1659,  you 
would  have  been  given  very 
long  odds  against 
Shakespeare's  becoming  the 
most  famous  of  English 
writers,  let  alone  the  writer 
most  familiar  to  educated 
readers  everywhere  on  the 
planet  in  the  late  20th  century. 
In  1659  —  more  than  40  years 
after  Shakespeare's  death  — 
his  works  were  out  of  print,  his 
plays  were  not  being 
performed,  no  one  had  written 
even  a  cursory  biography  of  the 
man,  or  a  single  critical  essay 
on  his  work.  In  1659  it  would 
have  seemed  unlikely  that  any 


dramatist  would  be  canonized 
as  England's  patron  literary 
saint;  and  if  the  laurel  did  go  to 
a  playwright,  the  odds  would 
have  strongly  favored  Ben 
Jonson  or  John  Fletcher.  But 
by  the  early  19th  century, 
Shakespeare  had  risen  to 
the  top  of  the  league  tables  of 
English  culture.  What 
happened? 

Partly,  Shakespeare  rose  to  the 
top  because  he  is  a  very  good 
writer;  not  only  good,  but 
prolific  and  wide-ranging.  But 


he  is  not  the  only  writer  who 
satisfies  those  criteria.  Like 
anyone  else  who  makes  it  to  the 
top,  Shakespeare  was  lucky, 
and  he  had  help. 

The  luck  and  help  began  in 
1660,  with  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy.  King  Charles  II 
licensed  the  reopening  of  the 
theaters,  which  had  been  shut 
down  for  18  years  during  the 
Cromwell  period.  Shakespeare 
came  back  along  with  the 
monarchy,  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Anglican  church. 
Moreover,  the  king  granted  a 
theatrical  monopoly  to  two 
royalist  courtiers,  working  in 
two  small  high-priced  indoor 
theaters,  playing  to  a 
necessarily  elite  audience.  In 
this  way,  the  restoration  not 
only  restricted  competition,  but 


'If  you  had  walked 
into  your  local 
betting  shop  in  1659, 
you  would  have 
been  given  very  long 
odds  against 
Shakespeare's 
becoming. ..famous." 
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'Enormous  sums... 
of  public  and 
private  money,  your 
money,  are  spent 
to  make  you 
like  Shakespeare." 


"Exit,  pursued  by 
bear":  The  Tumultuous 
Gary  Taylor 


Although  he  will  turn  only  37 
this  fall,  Gary  Taylor, 
associate  professor  of  English 
and  American  literature, 
already  has  the  credentials  to 
joust  with  a  giant  of 
Shakespeare's  stature.  A 
textual  critic  and  Kansas 
native,  who  finished  his 
doctoral  research  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in 
1978  (his  B.A.  came  from 
University  of  Kansas  in  1975), 
he  spent  the  next  nine  years  at 
Oxford  University  Press  as 
joint  general  editor  of  William 
Shakespeare,  The  Complete 
Works,  where  he  contributed 
to  a  radical  and  controversial 
new  edition  of  the  plays  and 
poems.  At  Oxford,  he  also 
produced  influential  work  on 
two  different  versions  of  King 
/.ear  before  leaving  to  become 
associate  professor  at  Catholic 
University  and,  now,  Brandeis. 

Nor  is  Taylor  a  stranger  to 
controversy.  His  provocatively 
titled  To  Analyze  Delight:  A 
Hedonist's  Criticism  of 
Shakespeare,  which  won  a 
Choice  Outstanding  Book 
Award  of  1985-1986, 
investigates  the  actual  staging 


of  a  play  and  its  effect  on  the 
audience.  The  same  year,  his 
discovery  of  Shakespeare's 
lost  "Shall  I  Die? "  (a  90-line 
poem  uncovered  in  Oxford's 
own  Bodleian  library)  sparked 
international  debate.  His 
latest  book,  Reinventing 
Shakespeare:  A  Cultural 
History  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  Present,  questions  not  the 
bard's  literary  merit, 
but  his  exaltation  by  Western 
civilization. 

This  myth  shattering  has 
provoked  a  chorus  of  critical 
clamor,  most  of  it  favorable  if 
a  little  bemused  at  this 
relatively  young  scholar's 
attack  on  the  muse  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  "Every 
era  gets  the  Shakespeare  it 
deserves,"  wrote  The  Boston 
Globe's  Robert  Taylor  on  the 
book's  release  in  September 
1989.  And,  while  the  Globe 
critic  caviled  at  the  author's 
putting  himself  into  the  book 
as  a  contemporary  analyst,  he 
found  Reinventing 
Shakespeare  very  readable: 
'refreshingly  free  of  academic 
jargon. "  In  The  Nevi  York 
Times,  Michiko  Kakutani  raved 
about  writing  she  found 
'lively  "  and  concluded  that 
the  book  "deserves  to  be  read 
by  anyone  remotely  interested 
in  the  playwright."  Safely  out 
of  the  fray,  Kakutani 
concluded,  "Reinventing 
Shakespeare  will  doubtless 
spark  considerable  debate  in 
academic  circles." 

Clea  Simon 


ensured  that  the  theater 
remained  loyal  to  the 
monarchy,  committed  to  a 
program  of  political  and  cultural 
nostalgia.  This  is  the  context  in 
which  Shakespeare  began  his 
rise  to  cultural  power. 

Shakespeare,  after  all,  had 
belonged  to  a  company  called 
the  King's  Men,  which  had 
performed  his  plays  before 
three  English  monarchs; 
Charles  I  was  reading 
Shakespeare  shortly  before  his 
execution;  kings  (or  their 
equivalents)  are  the 
protagonists  of  half  of  his 
plays,  which  dramatize  the 
dangers  of  popular  rebellion 
and  the  restoration  of  rightful 
authority. 

Shakespeare's  restoration  was 
also  helped  enormously  by  one 
of  the  two  new  courtier- 
managers.  Sir  William 
Davenant.  Davenant,  who 
encouraged  rumors  that  he  was 
Shakespeare's  bastard  son,  not 
only  revived  Shakespeare's 
plays,  he  spectacularly  restaged 
them  and  even  rewrote  them, 
making  them  more  relevant  to 
contemporary  issues  and 
palatable  to  contemporary 
taste.  Davenant  began  the 
practice  of  serving  up  old  meat 
with  a  new  sauce,  cutting  and 
rearranging  the  texts, 
interpolating  dialogue  or  stage 
business,  using  anachronistic 
costumes  and  technologies, 
and  stuffing  women  into  roles 
originally  written  for  boys. 

Fifty  years  after  the  restoration, 
an  entrepreneur  named  Jacob 
Tonson  secured  Shakespeare's 
place  in  the  bookshops  and 
libraries.  The  Tonson 
publishing  firm  held  the 
copyright  to  Shakespeare's 
playsfor  mostof  the  18th 
century  and  produced  a  series 
of  editions  in  which 
Shakespeare  was  edited  and 
introduced  by  literary 
celebrities:  distinguished 
writers,  like  Nicholas  Rowe, 
Alexander  Pope  and  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  momentarily 
notorious  controversialists,  like 
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Lewis  Theobald  and  William 
Warburton.  This  marketing 
strategy  worl<ed  because 
Tonson  paid  well  in  a  century 
when  artists  were  increasingly 
dependent  upon  the 
marketplace;  a  century, 
moreover,  in  which  art  had  not 
been  decisively  separated  trom 
scholarship.  Great  writers  like 
Pope  were  willing,  and  still 
considered  able,  to  edit,  and 
they  needed  the  money. 
Tonson's  tactics  — which 
would  not  have  worked  a 
century  earlier,  or  a  century 
later  —  infiltrated  Shakespeare 
into  the  very  texture  of  English 
literary  culture. 

By  the  time  of  the  Seven  Years 
War,  Shakespeare  had  become 
inextricably  associated  with 
everything  distinctively  English, 
which  meant  in  practice 
everything  distinctively  un- 
French;  as  one  writer  put  it  in 
1760,  "A  veneration  for 
Shakespeare  seems  to  be  a  pari 
of  an  Englishman's  national 
religion,  and  the  only  part  in 
which  even  your  men  of  sense 
are  fanatics." 

For  these  and  many  other 
reasons,  Shakespeare  had 
become  the  undisputed  king  of 
English  literature  by  about 
1760,  the  year  when  George  III 
was  crowned  king  of  Great 
Britain.  Shakespeare  could 
hardly  have  reached  the  top  at  a 
more  propitious  geopolitical 
moment.  Britain  was  on  the 
threshold  of  more  than  a 
century  of  imperial  expansion. 
Moreover,  after  the  American 
colonies  achieved  their 
independence,  their  empire 
grew  freely  throughout  the  19th 
century,  so  that  by  the  20th 
century  the  LInited  States  was 
prepared  to  take  over  Britain's 
dominant  international  role: 
please  pass  the  globe.  By  then, 


of  course,  the  old  antagonism 
between  them  had  evaporated, 
and  the  American  cultural 
establishment  embraced 
Shakespeare  as  part  of  a 
heritage  it  shared  with  Britain. 
Thatcher  and  Reagan  had 
Shakespeare  in  common. 

Shakespeare  rose  to  the  top  of 
English  culture  just  as  English- 
speaking  culture  was  rising  to 
the  top  of  the  international 
pecking  order,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  Moreover,  the 
Industrial  Revolution  decisively 
altered  the  machinery  by  which 
culture  is  disseminated  and 
preserved.  In  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  changes  in  both 
technology  and  legislation 
made  books  far  cheaper  and 
more  plentiful  than  they  had 
ever  been,  thus  opening  up  the 
pleasures  of  Shakespeare's  text 
to  a  vastly  enlarged  market;  at 
the  same  time,  the  study  of 
English  literature  began  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  new 
apparatus  of  state-supported 
mass  education,  from  primary 
schools  to  universities. 
Shakespeare  happened  to  be  on 
top  at  the  time  when  the  new 
intellectual  bureaucracies  were 
establishing  the  Victorian 
cultural  curriculum;  as  you  who 
watch  British  tellie's  "Yes, 
Minister"  know,  bureaucratic 
agendas  are  deeply  resistant  to 
significant  change.  Academic 
literary  scholars  (like  me)  are 
the  civil  servants  of  literature, 
and  within  the  esteem-culture 
of  the  academic  tribe  you  don't 
win  friends  and  promotions  by 
criticizing  the  local  totem.  The 
real  challenges  to  Shakespeare 
idolatry  in  this  century  have 
come,  conspicuously,  from 
people  who  are  not  academic 
literary  critics:  Tolstoy,  Shaw, 
Housman,  Pound,  Santayana 
and  Wittgenstein. 

Since  the  late  19th  century, 
Shakespeare  has  been  kept  on 
lop  partly  by  inertia:  the  greater 
the  mass  of  an  object,  the  more 
energy  is  required  to  change  its 
velocity  or  direction,  and 
Shakespeare  by  now  has 
enormous  mass.  But  his 
dominance  has  been  abetted  by 
other  factors,  too. 
Shakespeare's  explicit 
nationalism  and  patriotism 


"The  American  cultural 
establishment 
embraced 

Shakespeare  as  part 
of  a  heritage  It 
shared  with  Britain. 
Thatcher  and  Reagan 
had  Shakespeare 
In  common." 


made  him  particularly  attractive 
in  Britain  and  the 
Commonwealth  in  and  between 
the  two  world  wars,  a  period 
that  set  the  agenda  for  English 
educationfor  most  of  this 
century.  The  decline  of  religion 
in  the  West  has  had  devastating 
consequences  for  the 
reputation  of  John  Milton,  not 
to  mention  Dante;  the  virtual 
absence  of  any  direct 
expression  of  religious  feeling 
in  Shakespeare  has  worked  to 
his  advantage  in  our 
increasingly  secularized 
educational  institutions.  And 
finally,  as  the  study  of  other 
traditional  classics  has  become 
optional,  under  the  pressure  of 
demands  for  a  more  modern, 
less  racist,  less  sexist,  less 
elitist  curriculum,  people  have 
felt  even  more  strongly  the 
need  for  at  least  one  text 
everyone  can  be  expected  to 
read.  Shakespeare  has  become 
that  text,  the  medium  that  glues 
our  culture  together. 


Before  any  of  us  sees  or  reads 
Shakespeare,  we  are  told  that 
he  is  the  greatest  writer  in  our 
language,  in  our  world.  All  of 
our  most  insistent  and 
intimidating  cultural  institutions 
—  multinational  corporations 
like  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company,  Oxford  University 
Press,  Cambridge  University 
Press  and  the  BBC,  and  state- 
supported  endowments  like 
PBS  and  NEH  —  have  heavily 
invested  in  Shakespeare;  he 
scratches  their  backs,  they 
scratch  his.  Enormous  sums  of 
energy  and  intelligence,  of 
public  and  private  money,  your 
money,  are  spent  to  make  you 
like  Shakespeare.  Our  minds 
are  made  up  for  us.  Isn't  this 
an  oppressive  state  monopoly? 
Like  other  great  works  of  the 
past,  Shakespeare's  plays  still 
deserve  to  be  performed  and 
read;  but  if  Shakespeare  Is 
really  as  great  as  they  say,  then 
he  can  survive  in  an  intellectual 
free  market.  Our  cultural 
institutions  could  use  a  little 
perestroika.  ■ 
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A  Win-Win-Win  Situation 
Project  SEED 


by  Joanne  Blum  '53 


Since  joining  Project  SEED  (Special  Elementary 
Education  for  the  Disadvantaged)  and  observing 
classes,  I've  v/ondered  why  I  hadn't  been  a  math  major. 
Never  had  math  seemed  so  mtriguing!  Never  had  I 
considered  either  negative  or  fractional  exponents 
until  I  learned  about  them  with  a  fifth  grade  SEED 
class.  (I'm  still  a  trifle  boggled  by  x"  =  1;  but  I'm  sure 
that  an  1 1 -year-old,  fifth  grade  "peer  teacher"  will 
review  it  with  me.)  Never  had  the  cardinality  of  true 
and  false  sets  entered  my  consciousness  until  I 
considered  that  topic  with  a  class  of  second  graders. 
Never  have  I  felt  so  cheated  by  my  early  education! 

Project  SEED  is  a  nationwide  program  in  which 
mathematicians  and  scientists  from  major 
universities,  research  corporations  and  the  community 
build  academic  confidence  by  teaching  higher-order 
mathematics  (algebra,  analytic  geometry,  etc.)  to  low- 
income  elementary  school  students.  The  program 
takes  place  in  full-size  heterogeneous  classrooms  on  a 
daily  basis  as  a  supplement  to  the  regular  mathematics 
program,  using  a  Socratic  question  and  answer  format. 
The  major  centers  are  located  in  Dallas,  Detroit  and 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  Berkeley,  Oakland,  Richmond 
and  East  Palo  Alto,  California. 

Cheated  by  birth  into  poverty  circumstances  and 
lumped  into  a  category  often  considered  too  tough  to 
teach,  low-income  students,  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
be  in  a  school  with  SEED  classes,  have  an  enviable 
advantage.  Not  only  are  they  offered  advanced  math  in 
an  effective  manner  that  holds  their  interest,  but  they 
are  gaining  confidence  from  their  success  at  mastering 
high-status,  abstract  mathematics. 


This  unique  program  began  in  1963  when  William  F. 
lohntz,  who  had  an  academic  background  in 
psychology  and  mathematics  and  a  cultural 
background  in  the  South,  was  moved  to  search  for  the 
factors  responsible  for  the  deep  disparity,  familiar  to 
him  since  childhood,  between  opportunities  for  blacks 
and  whites.  As  a  math  teacher  at  Berkeley  (California) 
High  School,  who  chose  to  teach  some  of  the  lower- 
level  math  classes,  he  found  that  his  classes  were 
composed  almost  entirely  of  low-income,  minority 
students. 

Since  the  sixties,  conventional  wisdom  has  held  that 
low-income  children  enter  kindergarten  lacking  in 
verbal  skills  common  to  middle-class  children.  Their 
school  progress  is  impeded  both  by  this  fact  and  by  the 
negative  self-image  it  creates.  Johntz  reasoned  that, 
since  "conceptually  oriented  mathematics  is  seldom  a 
familiar  factor  in  any  child's  environment. ..it  is 
'culture  free'  (and)  the  disadvantaged  child  cannot  use 
it  to  compare  himself  unfavorably  with  others. 
Abstract,  conceptually  oriented  mathematics  is  a  high- 
status,  intellectually  demanding  subject,"  Johntz 
thought.  "Success  in  this  subject  would  help 
disadvantaged  children  improve  their  poor  self-images, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  perform  better  in  all 
subjects,  including  mathematics." 

Johntz  set  out  to  prove  that  "young  children  not  only 
are  able  to  understand  high-level  math;  they  also 
become  enthusiastically  and  creatively  involved  in 
learning  the  subject  when  it  is  well  taught."  He 
believed  that  mathematical  talent  is,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  universal  if  cultivated  before  it  is 
destroyed.  Obviously,  then,  the  best  time  to 
accomplish  this  is  in  the  elementary  grades  when  you 
may  be  able  to  reach  children  before  their  natural 
potential  is  eroded. 
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Several  years  earlier  David  A.  Page,  University  of 
Illinois  professor  of  mathematics,  said,  "It  has  usually 
been  believed  that  one  had  to  wait  until  a  child  was 
older  before  introducing  him  to  abstract  mathematics. 
This  idea  is  precisely  wrong;  it  is  not  that  one  has  to 
wait,  but  rather  that  one  cannot  afford  to  wait." 

Many  mathematicians  had  assured  Johntz  that  his 
reasoning  was  sound,  but  that  an  educational  program 
based  on  this  premise  would  never  work.  They  agreed 
that  the  instructors  need  a  strong  background  in 
mathematics  and  were  convinced  that  these  people 
could  never  be  lured  into  elementary  schools. 

Standard  remedial  techniques  seemed  to  have  no  effect 
on  the  lOth  grade  students  Johntz  taught,  so  he  tried 
teaching  algebra  in  a  Socratic  question  and  answer 
format,  known  as  the  discovery  method.  The  students 
responded  to  his  treatment  of  them  as  intelligent 
people  and  began  to  do  well  even  with  the  arithmetic 
they  had  shunned  before.  He  wondered  whether 
elementary  school  students,  less  set  in  their  ways, 
might  perform  even  better. 


Undaunted  by  the  mathematicians  who  agreed  with 

his  rationale  but  not  his  likelihood  for  success,  lohntz 
offered  his  services  in  1963  on  his  lunch  hours  and  free 
periods  to  the  Washington  Elementary  School  across 
the  street  from  Berkeley  High.  Using  the  discovery 
method,  he  taught  algebra  to  sixth  grade  students 
there  and  was  encouraged  by  his  success.  Teaching 
algebra  worked  in  developing  an  understanding  of 
higher-order  mathematics  and  it  worked  to  reinforce 
basic  skills.  In  the  context  of  investigating  summation 
or  infinite  series,  for  example,  students  eagerly 
perform  basic  computations. 

Johntz's  genius  shaped  SEED  in  ways  beyond  the  use 
of  high-status,  abstract,  conceptual  thinking  as  its 
medium.  Equally  important  was  his  honing  of  the 
discovery  methodology  and  designing  this  method  for 
mathematicians,  who  would  teach  in  elementary 
school  classrooms. 

According  to  the  methodology,  students  are  never 
'lectured  at";  they  think  through  math  processes  for 
themselves;  and  any  unanticipated  answers  are 
recognized  by  the  math  specialists,  not  as  wrong,  but 
as  the  end  result  of  a  particular  thought  process. 


hotos  on  these  two 
lages  courtesy 
■aithlyn  Manuel 
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Johntz  felt  that  to  tell  a  child,  especially  a 
disadvantaged  child,  he  is  wrong  destroys  both  his 
spontaneity  and  his  willingness  to  take  risks. 

The  intellectual  vigor  of  a  SEED  class  finds  physical 
expression  through  a  set  of  hand  signals  used  by  the 
students:  the  traditional  hand  up  to  offer  an  answer; 
both  hands  (often  fists,  in  enthusiasm)  rhythmically 
waving  overhead  to  indicate  agreement  with  an 
answer;  clawing  at  the  air  to  indicate  a  stolen  answer; 
arms  crossing  in  front  to  indicate  disagreement;  and 
other  signals  to  show  uncertainty,  questions, 
numerical  answers  and  mathematical  symbols. 
Students  eagerly  use  these  signals  to  satisfy,  I  suppose, 
the  importance  to  them  of  communicating  their 
thoughts.  The  specialists  make  a  point  of  recognizing 
the  variety  of  signals,  and  the  children  who  have  not 
been  called  upon  to  answer  appear  satisfied  to  have 
had  their  response  recognized.  While  the  signals 
provide  communication  success  for  the  students,  they 
present  the  specialist  with  feedback  from  the  whole 


class,  rather  than  only  the  single  child  who  has  been 
called  upon.  I  see  the  signals,  alone,  as  a  significant 
contribution  to  innovation  in  teaching  style. 

But  innovation  does  not  stop  there.  SEED  was  one  of 
the  early  programs  to  incorporate  peer  teaching.  In 
1968  and  1970,  articles  appeared  in  Berkeley  and 
Harlem  newspapers  describing  classes  in  which  10- 
and  15-year-old  SEED  students  taught  algebra  to 
classes  of  public  school  teachers,  as  well  as  other 
children.  With  coaching  by  math  specialists,  students 
mastered  techniques  well  enough  to  teach  others. 
SEED'S  peer  teachers,  who  have  experienced  the 
method,  easily  replicate  the  questioning;  the 
classroom  management  techniques,  such  as  the  search 
for  "quiet  hands";  and  the  recognition  of  hand  signal 
communication,  "I  see  100  percent  of  the  class  agrees 
with  you."  Although  the  peer  teachers  are  not 
mathematicians,  they  permit  ideas  to  flow,  and  of 
course,  the  specialist  is  there  to  support  them  and  the 
class. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  who  work  with  Project  SEED 
that  its  most  important  value  is  in  developing 
academic  confidence.  The  confidence  is  heightened  by 
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the  amazement  of  adults  as  the  children  learn  to  think 
in  ways  that  many  of  us  gave  up  when  our  collegiate 
math  requirement  was  satisfied.  Their  confidence  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  satisfaction  derived  of 
understanding.  It  almost  doesn't  matter  that  the  topic 
is  math;  it  could,  perhaps,  have  been  ancient  Greek  or 
chemistry.  The  intellectual  level  the  students  attain 
creates  a  heady  atmosphere. 

Academic  confidence  fostered  by  SEED  took  on  new 
dimensions  in  1983  when  SEED  was  introduced  at  a 
residential  treatment  center  for  severely  emotionally 
disturbed  children.  The  request  to  teach  at  the 
Edgewood  Children's  Center  in  San  Francisco  was  one 
of  the  most  unusual  challenges  ever  received  by  SEED; 
so  Johntz  taught  the  class  himself. 

Whether  it  was  the  ability  to  communicate  with  hand 
signals  when  not  chosen  for  a  verbal  response;  or  one 
of  any  other  "empowerments"  Johntz  used;  or  the 
fascination  of  higher-order  thinking  itself,  the  method 
was  as  successful  here  as  in  other  SEED  classes. 

I,  personally,  am  intrigued  by  what  might  have  been  at 
play  at  the  Edgewood  School.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
possibility  that  learning  itself  may  produce  its  own 
reinforcement,  a  notion  that  comes  to  mind  when 
SEED  specialists  report  that  students  have  often 
chosen  class  over  playground  breaks,  sports  and  art 
classes. 

Students  and  specialists  are  eager  to  participate  in 
SEED  classes,  and,  yes,  there  is  hard  evidence  that  it  is 
effective.  A  five-year  study  based  upon  the  three 
subtests  of  the  California  Test  of  Basic  Skills  — 
computation,  concepts  and  application  —  was 
completed  in  1979-80  by  Educational  Planners  and 
Evaluators,  Associated,  of  Los  Gatos,  California.  The 
study  concluded  that  "SEED  students  consistently 
showed  an  average  mean  gain  of  about  a  two-month 
growth  for  each  month  of  instruction. " 

A  continuing  longitudinal  study  of  the  Dallas 
program,  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Exxon 
Corporation,  has  shown  a  significant  impact  on  SEED 
students'  scores  on  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills. 
Interestingly,  an  unintended  by-product  of  the  Dallas 
data  showed  that  a  small  but  meaningful  difference  is 
found  between  the  percent  of  SEED  students  still  in 
the  Dallas  schools  after  five  years  (80.9  percent)  and 
the  percent  of  the  control  group  (76.6  percent)  still  in 
those  schools.  This  was  discovered  in  the  effort  to 
keep  track  of  the  more  than  700  matched  sets  of 
children.  Given  the  careful  matchmg  of  the  pairs  for 
this  study,  we  are  convinced  that  a  similar  number 
from  each  group  would  have  transferred  to  other 
schools.  Could  we  be  having  an  effect  on  the  dropout 
problem? 

The  backbone  of  SEED'S  success  is  a  combination  of 
the  method,  the  specialists'  math  background  and  the 
specialists'  intensive  and  ongoing  training.  A  week  in 
the  life  of  a  SEED  specialist  consists  of  three  or  four 


classes,  a  minimum  of  four  observations  of  other 
specialists,  critiques  with  those  who  have  observed 
the  specialist  and  those  whom  he  or  she  has  observed, 
reviews  of  SEED  class  videotapes,  lesson  planning,  the 
design  and  correction  of  quizzes  called  "fun  sheets," 
and  a  seminar  in  curriculum  and  methodology.  (The 
notion  of  "fun,"  which  has  been  used  destructively  to 
water  down  some  education,  is  used  here  to  enhance 
and  demonstrate  rigorous  thinking.) 

seed's  inservice  education  program  for  elementary 
school  teachers,  overseen  by  SEED'S  energetic  national 
director,  Hamid  Ebrahimi,  permits  classroom  teachers 
to  learn  effective  teaching  methodology  in  their  own 
classroom  by  observing  a  math  specialist;  introduces 
teachers  of  other  disciplines  to  the  SEED  methodology 
in  school-site  seminars  conducted  by  math  specialists; 
trains  new  math  specialists  in  the  SEED  methodology 
along  with  teachers  assigned  by  school  districts  for 
two  years  of  full-time  intervention;  and  provides  SEED 
methodology  in  summertime  graduate-level  seminars. 

SEED  has  been  aiding  students  for  26  years  with  funds 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  Soon  after  Johntz's  classes 
began  at  the  Washington  Elementary  School,  his  work 
came  to  the  attention  of  several  members  of  the  math 
department  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
who  joined  in  his  efforts,  and  early  funding  to  expand 
the  program  was  secured.  The  state  legislatures  of 
both  California  and  Michigan  funded  Project  SEED 
through  specific  legislation  and  by  1974,  an  unlikely 
coalition  of  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.), 
Walter  Mondale  (D-Minn.)  and  Robert  Taft,  Jr.  |R- 
Ohio)  provided  strong  encouragement.  By  1974,  SEED 
was  taught  in  more  than  20  districts  in  a  dozen  states, 
but  when  public  funding  was  cut  back  in  the  early 
eighties,  so  was  SEED,  along  with  many  other 
nonprofit  programs. 

Since  that  time,  private  funding  has  begun  to  fill  the 
void.  The  Consolidated  Foods  Award  for  Leadership 
brought  a  gift  of  $100,000;  the  Kaiser  Foundation 
Health  Plan  provided  $210,000  over  three  years;  and 
other  support  has  come  from  Chevron,  Mobil,  AT&T, 
New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Levi-Strauss,  among 
others.  SEED  is  adopted  by  some  school  districts,  as  it 
was  by  the  Dallas  Independent  School  District,  where 
the  Project  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the  court-ordered 
desegregation  plan. 

Supporting  high-status,  abstract  math  for  young, 
minority  children  presents  a  high-status  image  for  the 
donor,  especially  since  the  realization  has  dawned  thai 
by  the  year  2000,  our  minorities  will  have  switched 
demographic  places  with  the  current  white  majority, 
and  the  new  majority  must  be  prepared  to  wield  their 
clout  intelligently. 

Enroute  to  2000,  Project  SEED  benefits  a  broad 
constituency.  Among  the  current  beneficiaries  are 
Project  SEED'S  math  specialists  whose  extensive 
backgrounds  in  math  are  supplemented  with 
extraordinary  teacher  training  and  an  opportunity  to 
make  an  important  difference  for  today's  kids. 

Teachers  who  invite  Project  SEED  into  their 
classrooms  also  benefit,  both  by  watching  their 
students  grasp  concepts  they  might  never  have 
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expected  of  them  and  by  learning  SEED'S  discovery 
teaching  techniques.  University  professors,  such  as 
Louise  Raphael,  who  teaches  at  both  Howard 
University  and  MIT,  report  that  the  SEED  experience 
has  changed  their  whole  attitude  toward  teaching. 

School  districts  benefit  by  the  availability  of  a  program 
that  fits,  as  a  supplement  to  the  regular  mathematics 
program,  into  existing  elementary  school  classrooms 
without  disrupting  the  daily  schedule  and  without 
having  to  select  specific  participants.  Additionally, 
SEED  has  been  found  to  be  especially  effective  in 
teaching  limited  English  proficient  children  in  the 
classroom  with  English-speaking  children,  possibly 
because  all  of  the  children  are  learning  the  language  of 
abstract  math  for  the  first  time  together. 

When  SEED  has  been  adopted  by  an  entire  school 
district,  the  benefits  mount.  The  Dallas  longitudinal 
study  determined,  for  instance,  that  three  terms  of 
SEED  classes  over  three  successive  years  lias  had  even 
more  remarkable  results  than  a  single  opportunity. 

Corporations  have  supported  SEED  in  striking 
examples  of  involvement  in  many  communities.  Bell 
Labs,  Texas  Instruments,  Pacific  Power  &  Light, 
Prudential  Insurance  and  others  have  provided  release 
or  flex  time  for  their  mathematicians  and  scientists  to 
act  as  SEED  math  specialists.  The  corporations  benefit 
by  facilitating  the  development  of  a  future  work  force 
with  critical  thinking  and  basic  math  skills.  The 
mathematicians  and  scientists  benefit  by  improving 
their  communication  and  management  skills. 

Among  the  other  advantages  of  having  corporate 
mathematicians  and  scientists  teach  in  the  classroom 
is  the  opportunity  for  SEED  students  to  meet,  as  role 
models,  people  who  have  made  a  career  in  math  and 
science.  In  those  cases  when  men  are  volunteering, 
young  boys  from  single  maternal  parent  households, 
gain  invaluable  role  models.  In  a  recent  SEED 
demonstration  in  the  handsome  auditorium  at  the 
Chevron  Research  Building  in  Richmond,  California, 
Helen  Smiler,  SEED'S  national  projects  coordinator, 
asked  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  work  in  a 
similar  building  when  they  are  adults.  Enthusiastic 
hands  pumped  overhead  in  agreement. 

In  this  era  of  breast  beating  over  the  dearth  of 
American  mathematicians  and  scientists  from  all 
cultural  backgrounds.  Project  SEED  offers  a 
conceptually  and  structurally  sound  educational 
option  based  upon  the  knowledge  that  young  children 
will  enthusiastically  participate  in  higher-order 
thinking.  Bill  Johntz,  who  died  in  1988,  saw  children 
as  the  true  intellectuals  of  our  society,  and  felt  that  we 
must  reach  them  while  they  are  still  brilliant  and 
enthusiastic  about  learning.  ■ 


Joanne  Finkelhor  Blum 
'53,  majoied  in 
elementary  education  at 
Brandeis  and  earned  a 
master's  in  psychology 
from  Harvard.  She  was 
associate  director  of  the 
Foreign  Policy 
Association  of  Pittsburgh 
and  associate  producer  of 
its  television  focus  on 
world  affairs  from  1 955 
to  1961.  She  then 
developed  the 
Department  of  Education 
at  Point  Park  College  in 
Pittsburgh  and  served  as 
its  chair  from  1961  to 
1969.  In  1976  she 
cofounded  and  served  as 
dean  of  the  San  Francisco 
School  for  the  Arts, 
which  folded  after  two 
years.  The  school's 
failure  made  Blum 
realize  the  importance  of 
securing  adequate 
funding  for  educational 
and  social  programs, 
prompting  her  to  enter 
the  field  of  fund-raising. 
She  worked  in  the 
development  office  of  the 
World  Affairs  Council  of 
Northern  California  from 
1983  to  1986  and  earned 


her  CFRE  (certified  fund 
raising  executive)  in 
1986.  She  worked  as  a 
fund-raising  consultant, 
v^th  a  clientele  that 
included  Medecims 
Dumonde,  an 
organization  that  funds 
36  medical  and  rescue 
missions  around  the 
world.  She  is  currently  a 
vice  president  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Chapter  of 
the  National  Society  of 
Fund  Raising  Executives 
and  is  especially  excited 
about  her  position  as 
development  director 
with  Project  SEED. 
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Gerald  D.  Fasman,  ed. 

Louis  and  Bessie  Rosenfield 
Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Prediction  of  Protein 
Structure  and  the  Principles 
of  Protein  Conformation 
Plenum  Publishing 
Company 

The  prediction  of  the 
conformation  of  proteins  has 
become  a  standard  part  of 
the  arsenal  used  in  research 
areas  such  as  enzyme 
mechanism, 
immunochemistry  and 
virology.  In  seeking  to  find 
new  stable  enzymes, 
products  of  pharmacological 
significance  and  catalysts  of 
great  potential,  the 
prediction  of  structure  has 
become  more  prominent.  To 
assist  in  the  understanding 
of  predictive  algorithms,  the 
basic  principles  of  protein 
secondary  and  tertiary 
structure  are  discussed  in 
detail.  The  topology  of 
proteins  and  the  principles  of 
protein  conformational 
changes  are  handled  in 
depth.  Membrane  proteins 
are  also  discussed  in  detail. 
Fasman  has  assembled  an 
international  group  of  noted 
authors,  including  the  three 
1988  Nobel  laureates  in 
chemistry,  to  contribute  to 
the  20  chapters  of  this 
volume.  In  addition  to  the 
topics  discussed  in  the  title, 
a  novel  approach  was 
pioneered  by  having  the 
computer  algorithms  used 
by  the  authors  of  individual 
chapters  deposited  at  three 
national  molecular  biology 
computer  research  facilities. 
These  algorithms  can  be 
obtained  by  electronic  mail 
on  request,  gratis.  Thus 


these  predictive  schemes  are 
readily  available  to  the 
biochemical-molecular 
biology  community  and 
should  find  a  wide 
applicability  to  a  host  of 
'state  of  the  art"  research 
problems. 

Paul  Gootenberg 

assistant  professor  of  Latin 
American  history 

Between  Silver  and  Guano: 

Commercial  Policy  and  the 

State  in  Postmdependence 

Peru 

Princeton  University  Press 

As  the  first  work  to  analyze 
the  creation  of  the  free-trade 
regime  in  postmdependence 
Latin  America,  Between 
Silver  and  Guano: 
Commercial  Policy  and  the 
State  m  Postmdependence 
Peru  contributes  to  the 
neglected  historiography  of 
the  period  and  to  social 
science  theory  about 
dependency,  state-building 
and  nationalism. 
Nineteenth-century  Peru  is 
the  exemplary  case  of  a  Latin 
American  republic's 
incorporation  into  the 
international  economic 
system.  A  capital  of 
mercantilist  colonialism  in 
1820,  Peru  was  transformed 
by  the  1850s  into  the  famed 
free-trade  emporium  of  the 
"guano  age."  Integrating  an 
array  of  new  sources  into  an 
economic,  social  and 


The  Lyric  Eiicyiiopedia  of 

RAYMOND 

QUE^JEAU 

by  Jaiie  Alison  Hale 


political  history,  Gootenberg 
scrutinizes  Peru's 
transformation  from  a 
tottering  colonial  economy 
based  on  extraction  of 
precious  bullion  to  a 
massive  exporter  of  bulk 
goods  like  guano.  By 
following  the  dramatic 
struggle  between 
protectionists  and  free 
traders,  he  shows  how  these 
forces  shaped  a  modem 
Andean  state. 

Jane  Hale 

assistant  professor  of  French 
and  comparative  literature 
and  Dana  Faculty  Fellow 

The  Lyric  Encyclopedia  of 
Raymond  Queneau 
The  University  of  Michigan 
Press 

The  late  Raymond  Queneau 
(1903-76)  was  one  of  the 
most  important  writers  in 
France  in  the  mid-20th 
century.  In  recent  years,  his 
novels  and  poetry  have 
become  the  subject  of 
serious  study  in  France,  and 
there  are  increasing  numbers 
of  Queneau  scholars  outside 
France  as  his  works  are  being 
translated  and  studied  in 


other  countries.  Scholars  and 
readers  have  been  slow  to 
recognize  the  scope  and 
originality  of  Queneau's 
literary  production  because 
of  its  all-embracing 
character.  Queneau 
constantly  oversteps 
traditional  barriers  among 
intellectual  disciplines, 
literary  genres  and  styles, 
social  classes,  historical 
periods  and  languages.  Hale 
deals  with  Queneau's  poetic 
approach  to  the  problem  of 
proliferating  and  fragmented 
knowledge  in  the 
contemporary  Western 
world.  She  traces  the 
development  of  this 
encyclopedist's  poetics  of 
knowledge  through  the 
events  of  his  career  and  the 
varied  forms,  themes  and 
language  of  his  complex 
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BETWEEN 
SILVER  AND  Gl'ANO 


oeuvre,  and  provides  both  an 
introduction  to  Queneau's 
work  and  an  examination  of 
the  unifying  impulse  of  his 
writing. 

Karen  V.  Hansen 

assistant  professor  of 
sociology,  and  Ilene  J. 
Philipson,  eds. 

Women,  Class,  and  the 
Feminist  Imagination:  A 
Socialist-Feminist  Reader 
Temple  University  Press 

As  editors  of  the  Socialist 
Review  in  1982,  Hansen  and 
Philipson  began  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  that  traced 
socialist  feminism  as  a 
political  movement  and 
theoretical  perspective.  The 
series  generated  controversy 
but  lacked  coherence.  The 
i^eview  presented  the 
analysis  of  socialist 
feminism  without  also 
including  writing  and 
research  from  a  socialist- 
feminist  perspective.  This 
anthology  is  a  response  to 
these  problems.  In  it,  the 
authors  present  a  brief 
history  of  socialist 
feminism,  provide  some  of 
Its  most  pathbreaking 
articles,  evaluate  its  theory 
and  practice,  offer  some  of 
the  latest  thinking  on  family 
life,  sexuality  and  work  from 
a  socialist-feminist 
perspective,  and  introduce 
ways  of  looking  at  that 
perspective's  relevance  for 
the  future. 


Ethan  B.  Kapstein 

assistant  professor  of 
international  relations 

The  Insecure  Alliance: 
Energy  Crises  and  Western 
Politics  Smce  1944 
Oxford  University  Press 

In  his  examination  of 
Western  alliance  relations 
during  every  major  energy 
crisis  since  World  War  II, 
Kapstein  demonstrates  that 
public  officials  did  not  view 
these  shortages  merely  as 
technical  issues  of  balancing 
supply  and  demand  but  as 
complex  political  crises  that 
threatened  highly  valued 
national  interests.  Because 
energy  security  was  deemed 
vital  to  economic  well-being 
and  military  preparedness, 
the  allies  attempted  to 
formulate  a  collective 
response  to  each  crisis.  Their 
efforts,  however,  did  not 
always  succeed.  In  this  text, 
the  author's  objectives  are  to 
explain  why  the  allies  were 
able  to  coordinate  their 
policy  response  to  some 
energy  crises  but  not  to 
others,  to  show  why  the 
search  for  alliance  energy 
security  has  proved  so 
elusive  and  to  demonstrate 
that  economic  and  security 
issues  have  been 
inextricably  linked  in  the 
Western  alliance.  The 


United  States  served  as  the 
prime  mover  in  promoting 
alliance  cooperation  in  the 
energy  issue  area.  The 
development  of  U.S.  energy 
policy  did  not  take  place 
within  a  political  context 
that  defined  security  and 
prosperity  solely  in  national 
terms,  but  more  broadly 
with  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  the  anti- 
Soviet  allies.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  seven  major 
fuel  crises  have  rocked  the 
West,  making  energy 
security  a  "high  policy" 
concern  of  alliance  officials. 
Detailed  historical  case 
studies  are  presented  of  the 
crises  caused  by  Europe's 
postwar  coal  shortage,  the 
Iranian  nationalization  of 
British  oil  assets  in  1951,  the 
nationalization  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  in  1956,  the 
oil  embargoes  of  1967  and 
1973,  the  Iranian  revolution 
of  I978-I979andthe 
outbreak  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
in  September  1980. 

Celeste  Kostopulos- 
Cooperman 

lecturer  with  rank  of 
assistant  professor  of 
Spanish 

The  Lyrical  Vision  of  Maria 
Luisa  Bombal 
Tamesis  Books  Limited 

Cooperman  examines  the 
lyrical  prose  of  Maria  Luisa 
Bombal,  an  early  20th- 
century  Chilean  author.  She 
studies  the  role  of  the  lyrical 
point  of  view  in  Bombal's 
fiction  and  how  it  interacts 
with  the  poetic  narrative 


that  It  develops.  The  author 
IS  the  first  to  question  why 
Bombal  continues  to 
combine  elements  of  poetry 
and  prose  without  totally 
abandoning  the  latter  form 
of  expression.  The 
relationship  between 
Bombal's  heroines  and  their 
surrounding  worlds  is 
discussed  as  a  main  theme  of 
Bombal's  work.  Also 
explored  are  themes  that 
reflect  an  interest  in  the 
inner  self,  in  the  natural 
world  and  in  the 
metaphysical  nature  of  life; 
the  suppressed  social 
criticism  within  Bombal's 
narrative;  and  the 
continuous  struggle  between 
the  disparate  forces  that 
prevent  Bombal's  female 
characters  from  achieving 
self-realization. 

David  Waltz,  ed. 

professor  of  computer 
science 

Semantic  Structures: 
Advances  in  Natural 
Language  Processing 
Lawrence  Erlbaum 
Associates 

Waltz  reports  on  the  40-year- 
old  enterprise  of  devising  a 
machine  that  can  use  natural 
language  as  fluently  as  a 
human.  Natural  language 
understanding  is  central  to 
the  goals  of  artificial 
intelligence.  Any  truly 
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intelligent  machine  must  be 
capable  of  carrymg  on  a 
conversation,  dialogue  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  avoid 
disasters  caused  by  the 
misunderstanding  of  robots 
and  other  intelligent 
interactive  systems  of  the 
future  designed  to  carry  out 
actions  on  our  behalf.  Just  as 
human  assistants  cannot 
work  satisfactorily  unless 
they  are  able  to  engage  in 
discussions  about  their 
assignments,  computer 
programs,  to  be  convincingly 
intelligent,  must  be  able  to 
perceive  and  interpret  the 
events  around  them  with 
respect  to  the  goals  they 
permit  or  prevent,  and  they 
must  also  be  capable  of 
interpreting  events  from 
different  perspectives  as  the 
goals  shift.  This  volume 
discusses  the  inroads  made 
in  the  field  of  Natural 
Language  Processing  and  the 
obstacles  that  lie  ahead, 
focusing  on  knowledge 
interactions  and  integrated 
parsing  for  narrative 
comprehension,  event 
concept  coherence,  learning 
word  meanings  from 
examples,  plot  units  and 
natural  language  description 
of  time-varying  scenes. 


Alumni 


Judith  Chazin- 
Bennahum  '58 

Bennahum  heads  the  dance 
program  in  the  theater  arts 
department  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico 
where  she  is  associate 
professor  of  dance  and 
theater.  She  also  serves  as 
president  of  the  Society  of 
Dance  History  Scholars. 

Dance  in  the  Shadow  of  the 

Guillotine 

Southern  Illinois  University 

Press 

At  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  ballet  changed 
dramatically  from  the  cold, 
stylized  movements  of  the 
18th-century  court  ballets  to 
the  free-flowing  dance  styles 
of  the  Romantic  movement. 
The  costumes  changed 
remarkably.  In  court  ballets 
the  dancers  were  outfitted  in 
confining  aristocratic 
clothing,  but  by  1800  the 
soft  slipper  was  being  used, 
and  with  lighter-weight 
uncorseted  costumes  the 
dancers'  mobility  was 
increased.  The  author 
studies  the  livjets  (printed 
scenarios)  of  ballets 
performed  in  Pans  from 
1787  to  1801  to  illustrate 
how  dance  reflected  the 
social  and  political  upheaval 
of  the  French  Revolution. 
Characters  changed  from 
mythological  heroes  to  the 
heroes  of  the  Revolution  — 
the  middle  class.  Plots  were 
better  developed  with  more 
interesting  characters,  and 
emotions  were  represented 
onstage  through  the  use  of 
gesture.  The  status  of 
women  and  children  in 
society  was  elevated  by  the 
Revolution  and  their  roles  in 


ballet  emerged.  Females 
were  courageous  and  defiant, 
gentle  and  nurturing; 
children  were  the  heroes,  the 
sufferers  and  the  orphans. 
Three  types  of  ballets  are 
examined  to  demonstrate 
these  changes:  ballets  based 
on  classical  mythology; 
ballets  inspired  by  the 
Revolutionary  spirit;  and 
ballets  rooted  in  middle- 
class  themes. 

William  Goodman  '60 

Goodman  has  worked  for 
many  years  as  a  mobility 
instructor  and  supervisor  of 
other  mobility  instructors, 
including  assignments  in 
England,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Germany. 

Mobility  Training  for  People 
with  Disabilities:  Children 
and  Adults  with  Physical. 
Mental.  Visual  and  Hearing 
Impairments  Can  Learn  to 
Travel 

Charles  C.  Thomas 
Publisher 

Common  to  people  with 
many  different  types  of 
disabilities  is  the  problem  of 
mobility.  The  goal  of 
Goodman's  book,  a  resource 
for  practitioners  as  well  as  a 
guide  for  the  disabled  person, 
IS  to  clarify  the 
fundamentals  of  mobility 
training  and  to  increase  the 
understanding  and 
effectiveness  of  those 
involved  with  helping 
disabled  people  lead 
satisfying,  productive  lives. 
The  author  discusses  the 
widespread  problem  of 
personal  mobility  by 


DANCE  IN 
THE  SHADOW 

OF  THE 
GUILLOTINE 


SHAPING 
HIGHER 
EDUCATIONS 
FUTURE 

Demograpmc 

Realities 

and 

Opportunities. 

1990-2000 

Arthur  Levine 
and  Associates 


focusing  on  four  major 
themes:  (1)  Fiow  restncted 
mobility  affects  the  lives  of 
people  with  disabilities;  (2) 
Specific  problems  that 
prevent  them  from  achieving 
travel  patterns  consistent 
with  their  mobility 
potential;  (3)  Constructive 
ideas  about  attaining  greater 
independence;  and  |4) 
Relevant  suggestions  that 
professional  workers  as  well 
as  family  and  friends  can  use 
to  assist  in  nurturing 
mobility  competencies.  Also 
included  are  a  history  of 
mobility  and  penpatology, 
examples  of  some  of  the 
mobility  challenges  faced  by 
people  with  different 
handicaps  and  advice  for 
overcoming  those 
challenges. 
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OLD  AGE 

IN  THE  OLD  REGIME 


Ronald  Kronish  '68 

Kronish  is  director  of  the 
Israel  Office  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee 

Towards  the  Twenty-First 

Century:  Judaism  and  the 

Jewish  People  m  Israel  and 

America 

KTAV  Publishing  House, 

Inc. 

This  collection  of  essays 
(festschrift)  was  compiled  in 
honor  of  Rabbi  Leon  Kronish 
on  the  occasion  of  his  70th 
birthday.  In  his  40  years  of 
congregational  work  and 
broader  communal  work, 
Rabbi  Kronish  was  always  at 
the  forefront  of  those  leaders 
who  were  planning,  thinking 
and  acting  with  a  vision  of 
the  future  to  guide  them. 
This  anthology  represents 
the  issues  and  concerns  that 
have  consumed  Rabbi 
Kronish's  thoughts  and 
driven  him  to  a  life  of 
activism  on  behalf  of  his 
people.  The  two  main  arenas 
of  Jewish  life  with  which  he 
has  been  intimately  involved 
are  Israel  and  American 
Jewry.  Above  all,  he  has  held 
an  enduring  concern  for 
peace.  Therefore,  this 
volume  begins  with  an 
essay,  "On  Teaching  Peace," 
by  Elie  Wiesel.  The 
remaining  readings  focus  on 
either  the  future  of  Israel  or 
the  future  of  American 
Judaism.  The  book 
concludes  with  several 
essays  by  Rabbi  Kronish  and 
an  afterword,  "My  Father 
and  My  Family:  Growing  Up 
Jewish,"  by  his  daughter, 
Maxine  Kronish  Snyder. 


Arthur  Levine  '70  and 

Associates 

Levine  is  chairman  of  the 

Institute  of  Educational 

Management  and  a  member 

of  the  senior  faculty  of  the 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of 

Education. 

Shaping  Higher  Education's 
Future:  Demographic 
Realities  and  Opportunities, 
1990-2000 
Jossey-Bass  Inc. 

The  modern  American 
system  of  higher  education 
came  of  age  in  the  years 
following  World  War  II  and 
was  rooted  in  the  premise  of 
growth  and  a  postwar  vision 
of  America.  But  now  the  era 
of  growth  is  past  and  that 
vision  IS  no  longer  accurate. 
One  of  the  most  profound 
areas  of  change  for  higher 
education  has  been  the 
demographics  of  the  student 
body;  the  key  populations  in 
higher  education  today  are 
18-year-olds,  adults,  blacks, 
Hispanics  and  Asians. 
Levine  and  associates 
provide  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  student  body 
of  the  1990s  and  present 
specific  recommendations  to 
higher  education 
policymakers,  faculty  and 
administrators  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  this  increasingly 
diverse  student  population. 
The  authors  discuss  the 
limits  of  demographic 
analysis  and  projection  and 
offer  a  set  of  conclusions 
about  future  demographic 
trends. 


Image  and  Experience  in 
Eighteenth-Century  France 

i^  


David  G.  Troyansky 


Susan  Weidman 
Schneider  '65 

Schneider  is  the  editor  of  the 
Jewish  feminist  quarterly, 
Lilith,  and  the  author  of 
Jewish  and  Female. 

Intermarriage:  The 
Challenge  of  Living  with 
Differences  Between 
Christians  and  Jews 
The  Free  Press 

With  intermarriage  twice  as 
common  today  as  it  was  20 
years  ago,  350,000  interfaith 
couples  cope  with  the 
challenge  of  how  to  live 
honestly,  comfortably  and 
creatively  with  their 
differences.  A  generation 
ago,  many  individuals  who 
intermarried  sought  to 
change  their  religion  or 
wanted  religious  anonymity. 
Today,  however,  both 
partners  are  often  searching 
for  a  way  to  combine  their 
love  for  one  of  a  different 
faith  with  their  desire  to 
maintain  their  own  religious 
identity.  The  author 
examines  the  possibilities 
that  exist  for  partners  of 
different  faiths  to  build  a 
relationship  while  remaining 
connected  to  their  own 
religions  or  cultures.  She  is 


skeptical  of  the  prevailing 
view  that  two  faiths  can  be 
blended  through 
intermarriage.  Instead,  she 
advocates  selecting  one 
religious  identity  for  the 
child,  while  respecting  and 
exploring  the  other  partner's 
traditions.  The  lives  and 
struggles  of  interfaith 
couples  are  examined 
through  sensitive 
interviews,  and  creative 
advice  is  given  for  the 
celebration  of  life  cycle 
events  in  mixed  faith  homes. 

David  G.  Troyansky, 
M.A.  '78,  Ph.D.  '83 

Troyansky  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  history  at  Texas 
Tech  University. 

Old  Age  m  the  Old  Regime: 
Image  and  Experience  in 
Eighteenth-Century  France 
Cornell  University  Press 

A  major  shift  in  attitudes 
toward  aging  and  the  aged 
took  place  in  18th-century 
France,  from  one  extreme  of 
ridicule  and  neglect  to 
another  of  respect  and  care. 
This  new  view  of  old  age 
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emerged  during  a  time  when 
demographic, 

socioeconomic,  cultural  and 
political  factors  challenged 
existing  institutions  and 
stimulated  concern  for  the 
problems  of  the  elderly.  The 
author  explores  the  conflict 
between  changing 
demographic  circumstances 
and  traditional  definitions  of 
old  age  in  old-regime  France, 
beginning  with  the  images  of 
the  aged  and  tracing  the 
evolution  of  thought  about 
the  elderly  throughout 
French  culture.  A  growing 
recognition  of  social 
problems  posed  by 
increasing  longevity  as  well 
as  an  appreciation  in  the 
18th  century  for  the 
ambiguities  of  the  aging 
process  are  revealed  in 
chapters  on  art,  literature, 
religion,  philosophy,  science 
and  medicine.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  examines 
the  cultural  shift  in  the 
context  of  the  demographic, 
domestic,  social,  economic 
and  legal  situations  of  the 
aged  in  both  rural  and  urban 
France.  In  a  final  section,  the 
author  presents  the  social 
policy  and  political  rhetoric 
of  the  last  decades  of  the  old 
regime  and  the  revolutionary 
period. 

Marvin  R.  Wilson,  M.A.  '62, 
Ph.D.  '63 

Wilson  is  the  Harold  J. 
Ockenga  Professor  of 
Biblical  and  Theological 
Studies  at  Gordon  College, 
Wenham,  Massachusetts. 

Our  Father  Abraham: 
Jewish  Roots  of  the 
Christian  Faith 
William  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Co. 


The  title  of  this  work.  Our 
Father  Abraham:  lewish 
Roots  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
is  a  biblical  expression  that 
epitomizes  the  deep  spiritual 
link  every  Christian  has 
with  the  lewish  people. 
Christians  are  grafted  by 
faith  into  Israel  and  through 
this  faith  commitment  come 
to  know  Israel's  father  as 
their  father  too.  The 
manuscript  is  divided  into 
five  main  sections.  Part  I 
deals  with  what  it  means  for 
Gentiles  to  be  spiritual 
Semites,  grafted  into  and 
supported  by  Israel.  Part  II 
focuses  on  Christian-Iewish 
relations  throughout  2,000 
years  of  history.  In  Part  III 
the  author  seeks  to  establish 
the  importance  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  other  early 
lewish  sources  as  the 
foundation  for 
understanding  the 
background  and  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament.  The 
section  concludes  with  an 
examination  of  three  main 
areas  where  the  church  has 
deviated  from  its  Jewish 
roots  and  found  its  theology 
distorted.  Teaching  on 
marriage,  the  family  and  the 
concept  of  learning  is  found 
in  Part  IV.  The  final  section 
explores  a  number  of 
channels  that  Christians  can 
follow  to  become  more 
firmly  attached  to  their 
Jewish  roots,  and  at  the  same 
time,  reach  out  and  build 
productive  relations  with 
today's  Jewish  community. 

Alumni  who  would  like 
their  books  mentioned  in 
"Bookshelf"  should  send  a 
review  copy  of  the 
publication  directly  to 
The  Editor 
Brandeis  Review 
Brandeis  University 
P.O.  Box  9110 
Waltham,  MA  02254-9110 


Alien  Anderson 

assistant  professor  of  music, 
had  his  piano  solo, 
Solfeggietti,  performed  at 
Weill  Recital  Hall  in  New 
York  City  by  Aleck  Karis. 
He  was  made  president  of 
Griffin  Music  Ensemble,  a 
Boston-based  contemporary 
music  performing 
organization.  The  Ensemble 
premiered  "Someday  they'll 
find  me  out,"  which  was 
written  for  a  chorus  to  a 
poem  by  Charles  Wright  and 
was  conducted  by  James 
Olesen,  associate  professor 
of  music. 

Marc  Brettier 

assistant  professor  of  Near 
Eastern  and  ludaic  studies, 
serves  as  program 
coordinator  for  the 
Northeast  region  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical 
Literature.  His  book,  God  is 
King:  Understanding  an 
Israelite  Metaphor,  was 
published  by  Sheffield 
Academic  Press. 

Seyom  Brown 

Wien  Professor  of 
International  Cooperation, 
was  a  commentator  on 
"Waging  Peace,"  a  Cable 
News  Network  program  that 
was  aired  periodically 
throughout  the  fall  of  1989. 

James  J.  Callahan,  Jr. 

lecturer  and  senior  research 
associate.  Heller  School,  and 
director.  Policy  Center  on 
Aging,  was  a  keynote 
speaker  at  the  annual  Aging 
Conference  for  the  state  of 
Oregon.  He  spoke  on  the 
future  of  community  care  in 
the  1990s. 

Sandra  Dackow 

artist-in-residence  in  music 
and  orchestra  director, 
serves  on  the  Strategic 
Planning  Committee  of  the 
Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  an  organization 
that  represents  nearly  60,000 
music  educators  and 
collegiate  music  students. 
She  made  two  presentations 


at  the  Massachusetts  Music 
Educators  Association  and 
guest  conducted  the  All- 
Cape  Cod  Student 
Orchestra,  the  New 
Hampshire  All-State 
Orchestra  and  the  Toledo 
Youth  Orchestra.  Ludwig 
Music  Publishing  Co. 
released  a  number  of  her 
string  orchestra  and  full 
orchestra  arrangements  of 
classics  for  young  student 
orchestras. 

Alexander  Davis 

artist-in-residence  (theater 
arts),  served  as  dialect  coach 
for  Bob  Hoskins  and  others 
during  the  filming  of 
Mermaids,  which  stars  Cher 
and  Winona  Ryder  and  is 
directed  by  Richard 
Benjamin. 

Stanley  Deser 

Enid  and  Nathan  S.  Ancell 
Professor  of  Physics, 
delivered  invited  lectures  at 
the  International 
Fundamental  Aspects  of 
Quantum  Mechanics 
Conference  held  at  the 
University  of  Southern 
California  and  University  of 
Florida.  He  was  invited  to 
speak  at  the  Institut  des 
liautes  Etudes  Scientifiques, 
Pans,  and  the  Soviet 
Academy  Conference  on 
Quantum  Gravity,  Moscow. 
He  was  listed  in  the  Nouvel 
Observateur  (Paris)  special 
25th  anniversary  issue, 
which  featured  some  of  the 
world's  leading  scientists. 

Gerald  D.  Fasman 

Louis  and  Bessie  Rosenfield 
Professor  of  Biochemistry, 
delivered  invited  lectures  on 
"Prediction  of  Protein 
Structure"  at  the 
Department  of  Chemistry, 
SUNY  Binghamton,  and  the 
Department  of 
Biochemistry,  SUNY  Health 
Science  Center,  Brooklyn. 

Margot  Fassler 

assistant  professor  of  music, 
presented  two  papers,  "Hugh 
of  St.  Victor  and  the  Gothic: 
A  Reformer's  View  of  the 
Arts"  at  the  Symposium  on 
Art  and  the  Liturgy  held  at 
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the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  "Singing  'Alleluia': 
Changing  Views  of  Praise 
from  the  Tenth  through  the 
Thirteenth  Centuries"  at 
Yale  University. 

Gordon  Fellman 

associate  professor  of 
sociology,  coauthored  with 
Morris  Schwartz,  professor 
emeritus  of  human  relations, 
and  others  The  Nuclear 
Seduction:  Why  the  Anns 
Race  Doesn't  Matter  and 
What  Does.  The  book  was 
published  by  the  Boston 
Nuclear  Study  Group,  which 
was  founded  by  Fellman  in 
1983,  with  the  University  of 
California  Press. 

Lawrence  H.  Fuchs 

Meyer  and  Walter  Jaffe 
Professor  in  American 
Civilization  and  Politics, 
had  his  paper,  "The  Blood  of 
All  Nations:  The  Triumph 
of  Inclusivity  in  American 
Immigration  Policy,"  read  at 
the  Eighth  Annual 
Conference  on  Ethnicity  and 
Public  Policy  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and 
published  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  University's 
Ethnicity  and  Public  Policy 
series.  His  paper,  "Thinking 
About  Immigration  and 
Ethnicity  in  U.S.  History," 
was  read  at  the  U.S. -French 
Immigration  Policies 
Conference  m  Chantilly, 
France,  and  was  sponsored 
by  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  had 
several  articles  published: 

"Principles  vs.  Expediency  in 
U.S.  Immigration  Policy"  in 
U.S.  Immigration  in  the 
1 980$:  Reappraisal  and 
Reform,  edited  by  David  E. 
Simcox;  "Assimilation  in 
the  U.S.:  Identities  and 
Boundaries"  in  the 
Tocqueville  Review;  and 

"The  Reactions  of  Black 
Americans  to  Immigration" 
in  Immigration 
Reconsidered:  History, 
Sociology,  and  Politics, 
edited  by  Virginia 
Yans-McLaughlin  and 
published  by  Oxford 
University  Press. 


Ruth  Gollan 

adjunct  associate  professor 
of  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 
studies  and  director,  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  language 
programs,  conducted  a 
Hebrew  oral  proficiency 
tester  training  workshop 
organized  by  the  American 
Council  on  the  Teaching  of 
Foreign  Languages.  The 
workshop,  which  also 
included  English  as  a  second 
language,  French,  German 
and  Spanish,  trained  eight 
faculty  members  from 
universities  across  the 
United  States  as  Hebrew  oral 
proficiency  testers.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  Hebrew 
was  represented  among  the 
other  languages.  She  also 
published  an  article, 
"Modem  Hebrew  Language 
Proficiency:  Preparation  for 
the  1990s,"  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Higher  Hebrew  Education, 
the  journal  of  the  National 
Association  of  Professors  of 
Hebrew. 

Paul  Gootenberg 

assistant  professor  of  Latin 
American  history,  was 
awarded  the  1988  Best 
Article  Prize  by  the  New 
England  Council  of  Latin 
American  Studies  for  his 
essay  "Beleaguered  Liberals: 
The  Failed  First  Generation 
of  Free  Traders  in  Peru," 
which  was  published  in 
Guiding  the  Invisible  Hand: 
Economic  Liberalism  and 
the  State  m  Latin  American 
History,  Joseph  Love  and 
Nils  Jacobsen,  eds. 

Michael  Henchman 

professor  of  chemistry,  was 
granted  a  Humboldt 
Research  Award  for  Senior 
U.S.  Scientists  by  the 
Alexander  von  Humboldt 
Foundation  for  research  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen 
during  the  1990-91  academic 
year. 


Robert  C.  Hunt 

professor  of  anthropology, 
while  a  visiting  scientist  in 
the  Department  of  Irrigation 
at  the  National  Agricultural 
University,  Wageningen, 
The  Netherlands,  gave 
several  public  lectures: 

"Common  Property  in  Canal 
Irrigation,"  "Principles  of 
Analytic  Measurement  in 
Canal  Irrigation," 

"Mysteries  in  the  Operation 
of  Large  National 
Government  Canal 
Irrigation  Systems"  and 

"Constraints  on  Production, 
Constraints  on  Persuasion: 
An  Anthropologist  with  the 
World  Bank  in  Irngated 
Mexico."  He  also  published 
an  article,  "Appropriate 
Social  Organization-  Water 
Users  Associations  in 
Bureaucratic  Canal  Irrigation 
Systems,"  in  Human 
Organization  and  wrote  the 
preface  for  Keepers  of  Earth 
and  Water  by  Enge  and 
Whiteford,  University  of 
Texas  Press. 

Edward  K.  Kaplan 

professor  of  French  and 
comparative  literature, 
presented  a  paper,  "Howard 
Thurman's  Ethics  of 
Mysticism,"  at  the  first 
national  convocation 
devoted  to  Howard 
Thurman,  which  was  held  at 
Vanderbilt  Divinity  School. 
He  also  presented 
"Solipsism  and  Dialogue  in 
Baudelaire's  Prose  Poems"  at 
the  Nineteenth  Century 
French  Studies  Conference 
at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  His  translation 
of  Baudelaire's  prose  poems, 
The  Parisian  Prowler,  with 
21  illustrations  from  the 
period  was  published  by  the 
University  of  Georgia  Press 
in  both  hardcover  and 
paperback. 

Celeste  Kostopulos- 
Cooperman 

lecturer  with  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor  of 
Spanish,  made  two 
appearances  on  the 
nationally  broadcasted  news 
show  "El  Monitor  de  Hoy," 
produced  by  Christian 


Science  Broadcasting  in 
Boston  and  aired  on  WQTV. 
She  discussed  her  research  in 
Latin  American  literature, 
including  Maria  Louisa 
Bombal,  a  modem  and 
contemporary  Chilean 
writer,  and  her  translation  of 
numerous  other  works  of 
prose  and  poetry. 

Denah  LIda 

professor  emerita  of  Spanish, 
published  "More  Judeo- 
Spanish  Proverbs"  in 
Filologia  (Buenos  Aires)  and 
"Oralidad  y  caracterizacion 
en  Galdos"  in  Nueva  Revista 
De  Filologia  Hispdnica 
(Mexico|. 

Lydian  String  Quartet 

artists-in-residence, 
premiered  a  new  quartet  by 
PeterChild,  Ph.D. '81  in  a 
benefit  concert  for  the  All- 
Newton  Music  School.  The 
Quartet  was  featured  at  the 
Chamber  Music  America 
Convention  in  New  York 
City  playing  Lee  Hyla's 
String  Quartet  1 989,  which 
was  commissioned  for  it 
with  a  grant  from  Chamber 
Music  America  and  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts.  The 
Quartet's  members,  Daniel 
Stepner  and  Judith 
Eissenberg,  violins,  Mary 
Ruth  Ray,  viola,  and  Rhonda 
Rider,  cello,  held 
masterclasses  in  chamber 
music  for  students  and 
advanced  amateurs. 

Sally  McBrearty 

assistant  professor  of 
anthropology,  delivered  an 
invited  lecture,  "The 
relevance  of  primates  in 
reconstructing  meat  eating 
and  tool  use  among  early 
hominids,"  at  the  22nd 
Annual  Chacmool 
Conference,  "The 
Archeology  of  Gender,"  held 
at  the  University  of  Calgary. 
While  participating  in  a 
paleontological  project  of  the 
British  Museum  of  Natural 
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History,  she  visited  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  to 
search  for  fossils  and 
artifacts  of  the  Miocene, 
Pliocene  and  Pleistocene 
periods.  She  received  a 
grant  from  the  Wenner-Gren 
Foundation  to  continue 
her  ongoing 
paleoanthropological 
research  in  western  Kenya. 

Robert  B.  Meyer 

professor  of  physics,  was  an 
invited  speaker  at  the 
Yukawa  Memorial 
Symposium  on  Complex 
Fluids  held  in  Nishinomiya 
City,  Japan.  He  also  lectured 
on  his  research  at  Kyoto, 
Osaka  and  Nagoya 
Universities. 

Benjamin  Ravid 

)ennie  and  Mayer  Weisman 
Professor  of  Jewish  History, 
chaired  a  session  on 

"Between  Renaissance  and 
Baroque:  Intellectual 
Trends"  at  an  international 
conference,  "The  Cultural 
Legacy  of  Italian  Jewry," 
held  at  the  Jewish  Museum 
in  New  York.  He 
contributed  an  article, 

"Ararat  and  Its  Fortress: 
Excerpts  from  the 
Rawidowicz-Margulies 
Correspondence,"  to  From 
Ancient  Israel  to  Modern 
Judaism:  Intellect  m  Quest 
of  Understandmg:  Essays  m 
Honor  of  Marvin  Fox.  He 
also  was  reappointed  to  the 
editorial  board  of  the 
Association  for  fewish 
Studies  Review. 

Shulamit  Reinharz 

associate  professor  of 
sociology,  gave  three  invited 
talks,  "Feminist 
Contributions  to  the  Study 
of  Subjectivity"  at  the  Stone 
Symposium  on  the  Sociology 
of  Subjectivity,  University  of 
South  Florida,  "Aging  on  the 
Kibbutz"  at  the  Institute  of 
Gerontology  and 
Department  of  Sociology, 
Wayne  State  University, 
Detroit,  and  "Political 
Theory  of  Manya  Shohat," 
also  at  Wayne  State 


University.  She  was 
appointed  to  the  editorial 
board  of  Contemporary 
Ethnography  and  chaired  the 
Papers  Committee  for  the 
Eastern  Sociological  Society 
program  held  in  Boston.  She 
published  "Taking  on  the 
Roles  of  Educator  and 
Mediator:  Two  Means  of 
Preventing  Ethical  Conflicts 
for  Community 
Psychologists  when 
Financial  Resources  are 
Scarce"  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Community 
Psychology. 

Rhonda  Rider 

artist-in-residence  and 
member  of  the  Lydian  String 
Quartet,  was  listed  in  the 
Boston  Globe's  Top  Ten 
Classical  Records  of  1989. 
Her  disc  of  contemporary 
cello  music  was  given  top 
honor  in  the  local  artists 
category. 

James  H.  Schuiz 

Ida  and  Meyer  Kirstein 
Professor  for  Planning  and 
Administration  of  Aging 
Policy,  had  his  book  The 
Economics  of  Aging 
translated  and  published  by 
the  Chinese  Academy  of 
Social  Sciences.  He  also 
coauthored  When  "Lifetime 
Employment"  Ends:  Older 
Worker  Programs  in  Japan 
with  K.  Takada  and  S. 
Hoshino. 

Lawrence  Siegel 

artist-in-residence,  was  one 
of  two  composers  awarded 
an  Individual  Artist  Grant 
from  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Council  on  the  Arts. 

Carmen  SIrianni 

associate  professor  of 
sociology,  is  on  sabbatical  as 
visiting  professor  of  social 
studies  at  Harvard 
University  and  serving  as 
cochair  of  the  Study  Group 
on  Industry  and  Industnal 


Relations  in  Comparative 
and  Historical  Perspective  at 
Harvard's  Center  for 
European  Studies.  He  was 
reappointed  as  editor  of  the 
Labor  and  Social  Change 
monograph  series  of  Temple 
University  Press,  which  he 
has  coedited  since  1983.  He 
served  on  the  Program 
Committee  of  the  Eastern 
Sociological  Association  for 
the  annual  meetings  and 
delivered  a  paper  at  its 
thematic  session 
"Participation  in  Political  and 
Social  Theory." 

Michael  Steiniauf 

lecturer  with  rank  of 
assistant  professor  of  East 
European  Jewish  history, 
gathered  material  in  Warsaw 
for  an  essay  entitled  "How 
Poland  Reacted  to  the 
Holocaust,  1945-1990"  to  be 
published  in  The  World 
Reacts  to  the  Holocaust, 
edited  by  David  Wyman.  He 
presented  a  paper,  "Y.L. 
Peretz  and  the  'New'  Yiddish 
Theater,"  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Association  for  Jewish 
Studies.  He  also  has 
published  "Mr.  Gledhab  and 
Sambo  in  Peyes:  Images  of 
the  Jew  on  the  Polish  Stage, 
1863-1905"  in  Polm  (Oxford) 
and  "Whose  Poland? 
Returning  to  Aleksander 
Hertz"  in  Gal-Ed  (Tel  Aviv). 

Gary  Tobin 

associate  professor  of  Jewish 
community  research  and 
planning  and  director, 
Cohen  Center  for  Modem 
Jewish  Studies,  participated 
as  a  panelist  in  several 
workshops  at  the  60th 
General  Assembly  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  and  at  the 
General  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish 
Federations.  He  also 
delivered  an  address  to  the 
City  Director's  Conference 
of  the  Israel  Bond 
organization.  His  essay  on 
Jews  in  the  year  2000, 
"Fewer  —  and  Farther 
Between,"  was  published  in 
The  Jewish  Monthly. 


Leslie  A,  Zebrowitz 

Manuel  Yellen  Professor  of 
Social  Relations,  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  at 
Haverford  College  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Philips 
Lecture  Program.  She  was 
elected  as  an  affiliate 
member  of  the  European 
Association  of  Experimental 
Social  Psychology. 

Harry  Zohn 

professor  of  German,  chaired 
the  Tucholsky  Centennial 
Symposium  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of 
German,  was  a  guest  lecturer 
in  the  Vienna  Seminar  at 
Boston  University  and 
delivered  the  first  Harry 
Kahn  Memorial  Lecture  at 
the  University  of  Vermont. 


Staff 

Rabbi  Albert  S.  Axelrad 

Jewish  chaplain  and  director, 
B'nai  B'rith  Hillel,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  Doctor 
of  Divinity  degree  by 
Hebrew  Union  College  — 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion, 
New  York,  in  celebration  of 
his  25th  year  in  the 
rabbinate.  While  visiting 
Israel,  he  delivered  four 
lectures:  "Intermarriage  and 
the  Rabbinate"  and 

"Ethiopian  Jewry:  An  Eye- 
witness Account"  at  the 
Jerusalem  campus  of  Hebrew 
Union  College  —  Jewish 
Institute  of  Religion, 

"Holocaust  Reflections: 
Some  Lessons  for  a  Troubled 
Humanity"  at  Hebrew 
University  and  "The  Arab- 
Israeli  Conflict:  Perspectives 
of  a  Peace  Activist  Rabbi" 
for  Earlham  College's  Peace 
Studies  Program,  East 
Jerusalem.  In  Madrid,  he 
discussed  Jewish-Christian 
relations  at  the  Centro  De 
Estudios  Judeo-Cristianos 
and  "Currents  in 
Contemporary  Jewish  Life" 
with  the  Jewish  communal 
leadership  of  that  city. 
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Sheila  Cheimets  '58 
Takes  On  the 
Commonwealth 


In  these  days  of  budget  cuts, 
cities,  states  and  towns  can 
be  seen  as  competitors 
battling  for  increasingly 
limited  dollars.  In  such  a 
scenario.  Sheila  Cheimets 
'58  takes  to  the  lists  as 
champion  of  Massachusetts' 
cities  and  towns.  As 
executive  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Municipal 
Association  (MMA),  a 
nonprofit  organization  that 
lobbies  on  behalf  of  the 
state's  municipalities,  she 
faces  off  with  legislators 
daily  to  defend  municipal 
funding  in  the  name  of  local 
services.  Cheimets'  official 
domain  covers  many  areas, 
including  the  practical 
education  of  the  351 
intrastate  governments. 

Her  day  has  started  long 
before  our  9:00  am 
appointment.  She  fields 
questions  calmly  in  her 
downtown  Boston  office, 
although  phones  around  her 
ring  constantly  and 
headlines  on  almost  every 
desk  blare  "Budget  Slashed!" 
With  the  current  crisis  in  the 
Bay  State,  local  aid  has 
become  her  focus. 

"Many  people  rely  heavily  on 
local  services  and  have  no 
idea  which  ones  are  provided 
by  municipal  government  or 
how  they  are  funded,"  she 
says  and  begins  to  elaborate. 

"If  it  had  snowed  last  night 
you  would  expect, 
nonetheless,  to  be  able  to 
drive  down  the  street  this 
morning  because  you  would 
expect  the  snow  to  have 
been  cleared.  That's  a  local 
service.  You  took  a  shower 
this  morning;  The  water  is  a 
service.  You  have  kids  in  the 
school  system?  The  teachers 


Sheila  Cheimets  '58 
persuading  on  behalf  of  cities 
and  towns 


and  the  buses  that  take  them 
to  the  schools  are  all  local 
services."  A  poised  and 
articulate  spokesperson, 
Cheimets  sums  up  life  as  we 
know  It,  pointing  out  how 
much  of  our  daily  routine 
relies  on  our  city  or  town. 
"Anything  you  can  think  of 
—  85  percent  of  anything 
that  affects  you  —  is  a  local 
service  and  those  arc  the 
ones  that  will  have  to  be  cut 
if  there  aren't  any  dollars  to 
support  them." 

Cheimets  learned  her 
business  from  the  outside  in, 
through,  in  her  words,  "a 
serendipitous  series  of 
events  with  a  great  deal  of 
luck."  An  English  major  at 
Brandeis,  Cheimets  had 
concentrated  on  18th- 
century  literature  with  no 
intention  of  applying  her 
education  directly  to  a 
career.  It  has,  however,  paid 
off.  "Being  able  to  deal  in  an 
articulate  way  with  the 
English  language  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  valuable 
disciplines  anyone  can 
have,"  she  now  says.  "I 
found  it  to  be  an 
extraordinarily  useful 
thing." 


Equally  important,  she 
claims,  was  the  university 
atmosphere  that  taught  her 
the  discipline  of  serious 
study  and  gave  her  a  lasting 
love  for  learning.  Largely 
because  of  what  she  terms 
her  "exhilarating"  Brandeis 
experience,  she  returned  to 
work  in  1967  while  her  four 
children  were  still  young. 
"There's  no  reason  to  sit  and 
feel  your  brain  rusting  shut," 
she  opines.  As  a  reporter  for 
a  newspaper  in  her 
hometown  of  Canton, 
Massachusetts,  she  found 
the  intellectual  questing  of 
journalism  appealed  to  her 
and  she  was  promoted  to 
news  editor  and,  then, 
managing  editor,  winning 
four  awards  from  the  New 
England  Press  Association 
along  the  way.  The  fates, 
however,  had  decreed 
against  a  newspaper  career: 
made  confident  by  his 
success  with  the  Canton 
Reporter,  her  publisher 
started  papers  in  two  other 
towns.  In  1972,  his  venture 
failed,  and  Cheimets  found 
herself  unemployed  but  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Canton,  including  its 
political  ins  and  outs. 

"So  there  I  was,  knowing  an 
awful  lot  about  one 
community,"  she  recalls, 

"trying  to  figure  out  what  I 
should  do  with  that 


knowledge.  Then  a  number 
of  friends  gathered  and  told 
me,  'Well,  ive  think  you 
should  run  for  office.'  " 

In  1972,  Cheimets  was  the 
first  woman  in  Canton  to 
run  for  selectman,  "never 
mind  to  win,"  she  says,  but 
she  did  both.  The  next  year 
Cheimets  found  herself 
elected  chair  of  the  board  of 
selectmen.  As  part  of  this 
position,  she  was  appointed 
to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  League  of  Cities  and 
Towns,  a  forerunner  of  the 
Massachusetts  Municipal 
Association.  When  she 
decided  not  to  seek  a  second 
term  as  selectman,  she  sent 
a  thank-you  note  to  the 
League's  director.  Since  the 
League  had  just  created  the 
position  of  associate  director 
of  public  information, 
Cheimets  was  soon  working 
there  in  a  part-time  capacity. 
Nineteen  seventy-five  was  a 
tough  year  for  the  state, 
however,  and  within  three 
months  she  began  a  full 
schedule  that  has  only 
grown  over  the  next  15 
years. 
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Though  there  have  been 
breaks  in  her  tenure  —  one 
year  as  a  Loeb  Fellow  at 
Harvard,  another  scheduling 
speakers  to  appear  in  support 
of  Governor  Dukakis' 
presidential  campaign  — 
Cheimets  has  remained 
aligned  with  the  League  (or 
its  current  incarnation,  the 
MMA)  since.  Appointed 
executive  director  in  January 
1989,  she  calls  the  past  12 
months  "the  toughest  year  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  life." 

The  issues,  as  she  outlines 
them,  seem  simple;  the 
solutions  much  less  so. 
Problems  can  be  traced  back 
to  Proposition  2  1/2,  the 
popular  tax-cutting 
legislation  of  1979  that 
capped  the  amount  of  taxes 
that  cities  and  towns  could 
levy  on  property.  In 
Massachusetts,  unlike  many 
other  states,  this  property 
tax  is  the  only  source  of 
revenue  for  the  cities  and 
towns.  Other  taxes  go  to  the 
state,  and,  with  their  income 
severely  limited, 
Massachusetts  cities  and 
towns  turned  to  the  state  to 
share  some  of  its  monies. 

"In  what  we  saw  as  a  totally 
responsible  way,  the  state 
began  to  share  the  revenues 
it  collects,"  Cheimets 
explains.  "Sales  tax, 
corporate  income  taxes, 


income  tax  —  a  portion  of  all 
of  those  revenues  was 
distributed  consistently  and 
responsibly  for  a  decade, 
starting  in  1980.  That  is 
what  allowed  2  1/2  to 
function.  And  that  is  what 
allowed  local  government  to 
continue  providing  basic 
local  services." 

Of  course,  the  money  wasn't 
exactly  the  same.  Cheimets 
estimates  that  the  state  gave 
50  cents  on  each  dollar  lost 
by  the  municipalities 
because  of  Proposition  2  1/2. 
Therefore,  when  the  state 
started  cutting  back  on  the 
money  it  shared  with  the 
municipalities  because  of  its 
own  budget  problems  late  in 
1989,  the  cities  and  towns 
became  frantic.  After  a 
decade  of  working  within 
tight  boundaries  and  halfway 
through  an  already-budgeted 
fiscal  year,  explains 
Cheimets,  they  were 
strapped.  If  cuts  continue,  as 
has  been  proposed  by  the 
state  government, 
Massachusetts 
municipalities  may  have  to 
become  ruthless. 


'People  have  already  cut  back 
on  everything  that  could 
remotely  be  judged  less  than 
essential  or  urgent,"  she 
says.  "They  have  deferred 
capital  purchases.  They  have 
deferred  road  and  building 
maintenance.  This  time 
around,  if  there  is  a  $500 
million  decrease  in  June 
1990,  they  have  got  to  fire 
basic  people  —  policemen  on 
the  beat,  teachers  in  the 
schools,  human  services 
providers.  All  the  things  that 
people  think  will  be  there, 
but  have  to  be  paid  for." 

Some  towns,  she  goes 
further,  are  investigating  the 
feasibility  of  declaring 
bankruptcy.  Others  are 
considering  dropping  waste 
disposal  services,  letting 
property  owners  fend  for 
themselves  with  private 
trash  pick-up  companies. 
The  solution,  Cheimets 
knows,  isn't  as  simple  as 
asking  the  state  for  more 
money.  The  MMA  has 
always  worked  on 
conservation  of  resources  — 
last  summer's  battle  to 
discontinue  municipality- 
supported  health  insurance 
for  municipal  employees 
who  are  also  covered  by  their 
spouse's  plans  was  part  of 
one  outline  to  save  $145 
million.  But  now  the  MMA's 
customary  projects  (such  as 
insurance  and  parking  ticket 
collection  programs  it 
provides  the  cities  and 
towns)  may  not  suffice.  In 
lieu  of  state  money  or 
increased  property  taxes, 
license  fees  and  fines  will 
have  to  bring  in  more  to  the 
cities  and  towns.  Water  and 
sewage  costs  have  already 
begun  to  rise.  And,  still, 
services  may  be  cut. 


An  interesting  side  effect, 
Cheimets  says,  may  be  a 
changed  relationship 
between  the  municipalities 
and  the  state.  "In  the 
previous  decade  the 
wrestling  relationship  was 
between  state  and  federal 
government,  with  the  federal 
government  telling  the  state 
we're  going  to  mandate 
programs  but  you  have  to 
find  the  money.  We're  now 
looking  at  where,  by  the  end 
of  the  nineties, 
Massachusetts  will  be  —  in 
terms  of  state  and  local 
government.  Since  the  state 
collects  all  of  the  monies 
aside  from  the  property  tax,  I 
don't  think  it's  possible  for 
them  to  say,  as  the  feds  did, 
'Goodbye,  see  you  later.' 
Either  the  state  is  going  to 
have  to  delegate  the  power 
to  raise  some  revenues 
locally  or  it's  going  to  have 
to  establish  a  consistent 
relationship  of  sharing 
dollars  with  cities  and 
towns.  At  this  point  I  don't 
think  anybody  knows  which 
direction  it  will  go. 

"Nobody  knows  how 
Massachusetts  will  be  faring 
in  five  years,"  Cheimets 
says.  The  only  surety  is  that 
she  will  have  fought  her 
hardest  for  the  cities  and 
towns  that  make  up  the 
state. 

Clea  Simon 
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Joey  Reiman  '75: 
Intelligence 
Having  Fun 


"A  bright  and  sunny 
atmosphere  makes  for  good 
gardens."  A  mere 
observation  of  nature, 
maybe,  but  for  Joey  Reiman, 
chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  creative  officer  of 
Babbit  &.  Reiman 
Advertising,  a  young 
advertising  agency  based  in 
Atlanta,  this  is  a  concept  by 
which  he  runs  his  thriving 
company.  In  this  scenario, 
he  portrays  himself  as  the 
gardener,  toning  down  a  bit 
his  initial  brainstorm  with 
me  where  he  compared  his 
job  to  that  of  a  nuclear 
reactor.  Either  way  he 
considers  himself  a  source  of 
energy  and  nurture,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  positive 
thinking,  for  the  "bulbs  and 
seeds"  of  award-winning 
advertisements. 

And  why  not?  Starting  up 
the  company  with  $10,000 
in  1986,  Reiman  and  his 
partner,  |oel  Babbit,  drove 
their  venture  from  this 
modest  beginning  to  a  first- 
year  billing  of  $25  million. 
At  the  tender  age  of  two. 
Babbit  &.  Reiman  was 
purchased  for  $10  million  by 
the  British  firm  of  Gold 
Greenless  Trott  PLC  as  part 
of  that  company's  efforts  to 
develop  a  U.S.  network,  and 
Babbit  &.  Reiman's  present 
annual  billing  is  over  $60 
million.  Apparently,  the  oil- 
and-water  combination  of 
the  zany  and  vigorous 
Reiman  and  the  pragmatic 
and  subdued  Babbit 
produced  a  chemistry  that 
dictates  the  agency's 
success.  "I  am  the  creative 
product  and  he  is  the 
operation,"  relates  Reiman 
who  says  this  chemistry  is 
incredible. 

"The  industry  average  for 
acquiring  business  is  one  out 
of  10  accounts,  and  we've 
won  24  out  of  27,"  he 
reports,  noting  that  this  is  an 
industry  record.  This 
maelstrom  of  account 


winning,  which  sucked  in 
the  likes  of  R.J.R.  Nabisco, 
Days  Inn,  Cadillac,  Lanier, 
Del  Taco,  Coca-Cola 
Enterprises,  Applebee's, 
Hawaiian  Tropic  and  USA 
Today,  is  due  simply  to  a 
passionate  approach,  insists 
Reiman.  "It's  letting  the 
clients  know  you  care,  that 
you've  done  your 
homework,  that  you  have  a 
passion  for  their  products 
and  that  you're  going  to  be 
there  right  up  through  all  the 
successes  —  that  you  really 
believe." 

Reiman,  in  fact,  hangs  his 
hat  on  belief.  "A  lot  of 
people  say,  'I'll  believe  it 
when  I  see  it.'  I  prefer  to  say, 
'I'll  see  it  when  I  believe  it' 
because  I've  found  that  when 
you  believe  in  something 
and  you're  positive,  it 


happens.  I  believe  that 
thoughts  have  wings. 
Whatever  you  conceive,  you 
achieve."  These  credos  are 
apropos  to  one  who 
eventually  outgrew  his 
childhood  idol,  James  Bond, 
and  now  names  Jiminy 
Cricket  as  his  guiding  light, 
with  Ghandi  coming  in  as  a 
close  second.  And  lest  he 
forget  Jimmy's  inspiring 
message,  "Accentuate  the 
positive,  eliminate  the 
negative,"  he's  ordered  a 
desk-sized  statuette  of  the 
cartoon  cricket  for 
entrepreneurial  worship. 
"Advertising  is  just  a  vehicle 
for  that  attitude.  I  could  be 
doing  anything  and  I  would 
be  successful  at  it  because  of 
that  attitude,"  asserts 
Reiman. 

A  born  performer,  Reiman 
speaks  with  enjoyment  of 
his  upbringing  and  acting 
career.  Born  in  the  upper 
East  Side  of  New  York, 
Reiman  was  strongly 
influenced  by  his  father,  a 
food  broker,  and  his  mother, 
an  astrologer,  who  he 


describes  as  a  "Jewish  Rose 
Kennedy,"  remembering  an 
early  gift  of  a  play-White 
House  he  could  sit  in.  Also  a 
stage  mother,  she  got  her 
two  sons  started  in  acting 
through  commercials. 
'When  the  refrigerator  door 
was  opened,  my  brother  and 
I  would  do  10  minutes  when 
the  light  came  on,"  quips 
Reiman  who  remembers 
doing  TV  ads  from  age  1 1  for 
Tang,  My-T-Fine  pudding. 
Tide  and  Eastern  Airlines. 
He  also  performed  on  stage, 
notably  playing  the  Artful 
Dodger  in  Oliver.  "I  always 
enjoyed  making  people 
smile,"  says  Reiman  of  this 
experience,  and  he  has  since 
made  that  a  lifelong  goal. 

At  Brandeis,  Reiman 
majored  in  American  studies 
and  was  a  member  of  the 
men's  track  team.  As  a 
freshman  he  planned  and 
coordinated  a  student-run 
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and  sponsored  scholarship 
fund  drive.  Among  his 
memories  of  his  years  at 
Brandeis  is  an  overwhelming 
recollection  of  a  smgle 
comment  made  by  Jacob 
"Jerry"  Cohen,  associate 
professor  of  American 
studies.  In  a  long  critique  of 
a  paper  Reiman  wrote  for 
Cohen's  class,  which  faulted 
both  the  content  and 
Reiman's  method  of 
research,  the  closing  words 
were,  "...but  Joey,  you  can 
write."  "That  one  comment 
had  the  most  profound  effect 
on  me  in  college.  It  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  way  I 
feel  about  myself  and  the 
profession  I  went  into.  Little 
things  can  make  a  big 
difference." 

Others  believed  in  him  as 
well.  After  college  his  desire 
to  work  in  film  in  some 
capacity  and  to  have  a 
mentor  prompted  him  to 
send  a  musical  he  had 
written  to  film  director 
Federico  Fellini  in  Rome. 
"All  I  wanted  to  do  was  work 
under  somebody  of  his 
stature  and  in  my  opinion  he 
was  the  number  one  director 
in  the  world."  Fellini 
responded  to  the  screenplay 
by  allowing  Reiman  to  study 
under  him.  Once  in  Italy,  he 
worked  for  the  famed 
director  as  a  production 
assistant  and  took  away  an 
invaluable  lesson.  "Fellini's 
definition  of  creativity  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the 
product  but  everything  to  do 
with  the  people.  He  felt  that 
true  creativity  was  creating 
an  environment  that  other 
people  can  create  in." 


Still  an  aspiring  playwright, 
he  returned  to  the  United 
States  where  his  musical 
comedy  Discovery:  The  True 
Story  of  Christopher 
Cohimbus  was  produced  in 
Florida  and  slated  for  a  stint 
on  Broadway.  It  didn't  make 
it,  however,  and,  challenged 
by  a  friend,  he  began  looking 
for  a  job  in  advertising,  a 
field  he  had  pegged  as  easy  to 
get  into  but  admittedly 
knew  nothing  about. 
Nevertheless,  he  soon 
picked  up  a  SlOO-per-week 
copywnting  job. 

Climbing  quickly,  he 
stepped  up  to  Sklar-Lenett 
Associates  and  then 
ascended  to  Grey 
Advertising,  where  his 
coworkers  referred  to  him  as 
"Joey  the  Copywriter,  one  of 
the  fastest  pens  in  the  East 
(East  Side)."  There  he 
became  interested  in  the 
science  of  advertising, 
polished  his  image  to  gain 
credibility  in  the  business 
and  won  his  first  awards. 

Reiman  paid  attention  to  the 
industry's  star  performers, 
watching  in  particular  Al 
Hampel,  then  creative 
director  at  Benton  &  Bowles 
and  in  time  his  new  boss. 
"He  was  and  is  my  living 
mentor  in  this  business,  the 
man  I  wanted  to  be  like  and 
still  want  to  be  like."  In 
1980,  at  the  invitation  of 


Hampel,  who  had  become 
chairman  of  D'Arcy 
McManus  Masius,  Reiman 
took  the  position  of  senior 
vice  president,  creative 
director,  overseeing  the 
firm's  major  accounts  and,  as 
the  agency's  international 
troubleshootcr,  jetting  to  22 
different  countries  to  fix 
advertising  problems.  "I  was 
like  the  Joey  Bond  of 
advertising,"  he  recalls. 

D'Arcy  made  Reiman 
another  offer  in  1984,  this 
time  to  head  up  its  Atlanta 
office,  then  billing  only  $13 
million.  Apparently, 
Reiman's  creative  talent  was 
D'Arcy/Atlanta's  missing 
link.  By  1986,  as  executive 
vice  president/executive 
creative  director,  his 
leadership  had  quadrupled 
the  agency's  billing.  While  at 
D'Arcy,  one  of  Reiman's 
many  acquaintances  was 
Babbit,  who  was  then  part 
owner  of  a  small  Atlanta 
agency,  Bowes/Hanlon. 
Having  discovered  his 
strength  in  marketing. 
Babbit  enticed  Reiman  to 
join  him  as  his  creative 
complement  in  their  own 
shop,  which  opened  for 
business  in  1986. 

Reiman's  work  has  won  him 
many  of  the  prestigious 
awards  given  within  the 
advertising  industry  —  over 
300  to  date.  But  what  sort  of 
ad  wins  them?  According  to 
Reiman,  "The  magic 
combination  is  being 
unexpected  and  relevant. 
You  are  hit  with  over  6,000 
advertising  impressions 
every  day  —  from  radio,  TV, 
newsprint,  shopping  carts, 
transit  boards,  computerized 
telephone  ads  —  from  all 
over  the  place.  So,  first  you 
have  to  be  unexpected,  then 
you  have  to  be  relevant.  If 


you  are  not  relevant,  no 
matter  how  unexpected  you 
are,  no  one  is  going  to  care. 
The  only  thing  worse  than 
that  IS  being  relevant  and 
not  being  heard  because  if 
you  are  not  heard,  it's  all 
academic  anyway." 

In  Reiman's  favorite  ad,  one 
that  he  says  is  characteristic 
of  him,  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
smiles  and  waves  in  a 
picture  above  the 
prominently  printed  slogan, 
"Its  my  party  and  I'll  do  what 
I  want  to."  In  smaller  type 
beneath  this.  Citizens  for 
Glasnost  congratulates 
Gorbachev  for  his  efforts  to 
help  unite  the  world  powers. 
As  to  why  It's  his  favorite  ad 
—  "because  it  says 
something  meaningful,  it 
makes  you  smile  and 
because  we  created  the  ad 
from  scratch  as  well  as  the 
organization."  Like  wind 
without  a  sail,  Reiman  had  a 
great  idea  without  a  client, 
so  he  created  that  too. 

With  10  years  in  advertising 
behind  him  and  at  the  head 
of  an  expanding  company  — 
a  newly  opened  New  York 
office  is  already  off  and 
running —  Reiman  feels  he's 
never  worked  a  day  in  his 
life,  believing  that 
"creativity  is  intelligence 
having  fun."  He  also  has 
never  laid  to  rest  his  film 
writing.  Currently  working 
on  five  screenplays,  Reiman 
declares,  "I  know  these  are 
going  to  be  very  big  so  I  want 
to  have  all  five  done  before  I 
move  forward  on  any  one  in 
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particular."  What  will 
probably  be  produced  before 
any  of  his  films,  however,  is 
a  ballet  he  is  writing.  The 
Princess  Problem,  for  which 
a  1991  opening  is  planned. 
After  his  movies,  Reiman 
hopes  his  next  big  step  will 
be  "to  fall  in  love  and  have  a 
family." 

Despite  all  this  creative 
work,  Reiman  feels  his  most 
meaningful  endeavor  has 
been  the  formation  of 
ORFUN  (Orphans  Really 
Feel  Us  Now).  The 
organization  solicits 
donations  year-round  from 
the  communications 
mdustry,  raising  money  for 
children  who  are  the  victims 
of  neglect,  rape,  alcoholism, 
psychological  and  physical 
abuse  and  the  like.  Yet, 
instead  of  being  spent  on  the 
practical,  the  money 
purchases  whatever  the  kids 
dream  up  that  they  can  enjoy 
as  a  group,  from  a 
playground  to  a  trip  to 
Disney  World.  "It  has  been 
the  greatest  experience  of 
my  life  to  see  these  kids 
smile  and  have  something  to 
look  forward  to.  If 
advertising  can  help 
someone  smile,  then  I've 
done  my  job." 


As  Babbit  &.  Reiman  works 
toward  its  goal  of  becoming 
the  agency  of  the  nineties, 
Reiman  assesses  his  firm's 
strategy.  "The  pace  of  the 
nineties  is  much  faster  and 
more  competitive.  The 
marketplace  is  changing 
every  day  and  night. 
Therefore,  more  energy  and 
sharp  thinking  are  needed  to 
appeal  to  many  more  people, 
and  we'll  have  to  move  even 
faster."  lust  what  the  doctor 
ordered  for  Reiman  who 
attributes  his  successes  to 
his  energy  and  drive  and 
emphasizes,  "I  never  feel 
like  I'm  moving  fast 
enough." 

Mary  Cervantes 


Waltham  Group  is 
Brandeis' 

Thousand  Points  off 
Light 


In  the  "kinder,  gentler" 
world  of  George  Bush's 
America,  idealism  has 
ceased  to  be  a  four-letter 
word.  Even  investment 
bankers  can  express  a 
concern  for  less  fortunate 
members  of  society  without 
subjecting  themselves  to 
ridicule  and  ostracism.  Not 
that  It  IS  acceptable  to 
advocate  such  radical 
notions  as  government 
assistance  for  the  poor. 
These  who  are  still 
Republicans,  after  all.  But  at 
least  the  self-centered 
materialism  of  the  Reagan 
years  has  been  tempered 
somewhat  by  Yankee 
"noblesse  oblige."  The 
President  calls  it  "a 
thousand  points  of  light." 

At  Brandeis,  those  points  of 
light  have  shown  all  through 
the  darkness  of  the  past 
decade.  Some  universities 
have  their  football  teams  and 
fraternities,  their  history  and 
their  traditions.  Brandeis  has 
us  ideals.  It  is  no  accident 
that  Its  one  professional 
school  IS  the  Florence  Heller 
Graduate  School  for 
Advanced  Studies  in  Social 
Welfare.  From  the  very 
beginning,  one  thing  that  has 
distinguished  the  Brandeis 
experience  from  many  other 
universities  is  the  emphasis 
on  values.  A  Brandeis 
education  is  not  morally 
neutral.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  think,  to 
make  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  judgments  and 
to  act  upon  their  beliefs.  It 
has  always  been  our  goal  to 
graduate  not  just  scholars 
but  decent  human  beings. 

Perhaps  nowhere  is  this 
more  evident  than  in  the 
Waltham  Group.  One  of  the 
oldest  student  organizations 
on  campus,  the  Waltham 
Group  provides  student 
volunteers  to  work  in  the 
City  of  Waltham.  Over  400 
undergraduates  (almost  15 
percent  of  the  total 
enrollment!  work  in  13 
different  programs  involving 
eight  different  target 


populations.  These  range 
from  such  traditional 
activities  as  the  Boys  and 
Girls  Clubs  to  Community 
Placement,  a  companionship 
program  for  the  elderly, 
residents  of  mental  health 
facilities  and  long-term 
hospital  patients.  Some 
students  work  at  the  Bristol 
Lodge  Soup  Kitchen,  while 
others  staff  after-school 
recreation  programs  at  the 
city's  public  housing 
projects.  Waltham  High 
School  students  are  bussed 
to  and  from  campus  for 
tutoring  sessions,  while 
other  children  are  paired  up 
with  Big  Brothers  and  Big 
Sisters.  Waltham  Group 
volunteers  work  with 
children,  teenagers  and  the 
elderly;  with  the  poor  and 
the  handicapped;  with  any 
group  of  people  who  need 
assistance.  Financed  by 
student  fees  and  an  annual 
auction,  the  Waltham  Group 
may  be  the  University's 
proudest  tradition. 

That  so  many  individuals 
participate  in  the  Waltham 
Group  IS  a  great  tribute  to 
the  Student  body.  That  the 
Waltham  Group  has 
survived  for  so  many 
decades  is  an  even  greater 
tribute  to  the  University  and 
the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  founded.  Whatever  the 
public  attitude,  idealism  and 
a  sense  of  public 
responsibility  has  always 
prevailed  at  Brandeis.  It 
distinguished  us  in  the  past 
even  as  it  defines  our 
mission  for  the  future. 

Charles  S.  Eisenberg  '70, 
President,  Alumni 
Association 

Watch  for  future  alumni 
president's  reports  in 
upcoming  issues  of  the 
Alumni  Connection,  which 
will  be  published  beginning 
in  June  1990. 
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Spotlighting 
Maurice  B.  Stein  '58 


i. 


As  a  University  Fellow  and 
former  Brandeis  football 
captain,  Morry  Stein  '58 
amply  fulfills  the 
qualifications  for  an  alumni 
role  model.  Upon 
completing  his  M.B.A.  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in 
1960,  Stein  joined  and  was 
soon  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  chapter  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  With 
dedication  and  energy,  he 
has  since  worked  his  way  up 
the  leadership  ladder  along 
with  his  wife  Amy  (Medine) 
'59,  organizing  a  New  Jersey 
chapter  of  the  Association, 
serving  on  the  national 
executive  committee  later 
that  same  decade,  becoming 
a  President's  Councilor  in 
1966  and  a  member,  as  of 
1967,  of  the  board  of 
overseers  of  athletics.  In 
1972,  his  skills  in  business, 
his  social  consciousness, 
and,  above  all,  his  continued 
concern  for  and  nurturing  of 
the  University  resulted  in 
his  appointment  as  a  Fellow 
of  the  University.  Recalling, 
perhaps,  his  college  glories 
on  the  baseball  diamond  and 
football  field  as  well  as  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  all 
Brandeis  athletics  since 
then,  in  1989  Stein  was  also 
elected  to  a  two-year  term  as 
president  of  the  Friends  of 
Brandeis  Athletics, 
succeeding  his  close  friend 
and  founding  president,  the 
late  Charlie  Napoli  '58. 

Joined  in  all  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  University  by 
his  wife  Amy,  herself  a 
President's  Councilor,  Morry 
established  himself  first  in 
manufacturing  and,  since 
1964,  as  the  owner  and 
director  of  Echo  Lake 
summer  camp  in  upstate 
New  York.  As  the  director  of 
Echo  Lake,  which  was 
founded  by  Amy's  family, 
the  Steins,  who  have  also 


Mony  Stein  '58  with  Brandeis' 
great  athlete  Pam  Vaughan  '90 


served  on  the  board  of  the 
American  Camping 
Association,  conceived  and 
established  the  Echo  Lake 
Idea,  a  nonprofit  camp  for 
underprivileged  youth.  The 
parents  of  three  sons, 
Anthony,  Eric  and  George, 
the  Steins  remain  a 
consistent  support  and 
source  of  pride  for  the 
University. 


This  fall,  for  the  first  time, 
Brandeis  alumni  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  audit 
courses,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  by 
Robert  Sekuler  '60, 
University  provost  and  dean 
of  the  faculty. 

"It  is  especially  fitting," 
Sekuler  said,  "that  alumni 
be  invited  to  continue  their 
participation  in  the  life  of 
the  University  in  this  way.  I 
hope  that  many  can  take 
advantage  of  this  program. 
We  do  look  forward  to  their 
stimulating  contributions, 
once  more,  to  the  discussion 
in  our  classrooms." 

A  Brandeis  education 
continues  to  be  an  education 
of  the  highest  quality.  The 
success  of  Brandeis  alumni 


Alumni  Invited  to 
Audit  Courses 


m  all  walks  of  life  confirms 
this  fact.  But  Brandeis' 
obligation  to  its  students 
does  not  end  at 
Commencement;  ideally  the 
relationship  should  last  a 
lifetime.  To  attempt  to  meet 
this  lifetime  obligation,  the 
University  is  pleased  to 
establish  a  new  program  of 
educational  opportunities. 

Beginning  m  the  fall 
semester  1990,  alumni  will 
be  able  to  audit  regularly 
scheduled  courses  as  long  as 
the  instructor  approves  and 
space  IS  available.  Only 


certain  seminars  and 
laboratory  courses  will  be 
excluded  from  this  program. 

A  registration  fee  of  $50  per 

semester  will  be  charged  to 
cover  administrative  costs. 
Full  library  privileges  are 
available  for  dues-paying 
members  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
taking  advantage  of  this  new 
alumni  auditing  program, 
write  or  call  the  Office  of 
Alumni  Relations,  Brandeis 
University,  P.O.  Box  9II0, 
Waltham,  MA  02254-9110, 
617-736-4100  for  a  course 
listing  and  registration  form. 
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Association 
Grants  European 
Group  Provisional 
Chapter  Status 


News  Notes 


Don't  Make  a  Move 
witiiout  Us! 

Please  send  your  new 
address  to  Office  of 
Development  and  Alumni 
Relations,  Brandeis 
University,  P.O.  Box  9110, 
Waltham,  MA  02254-91 10 


Teaching  Prizes: 
Call  for 
Nominations 


Tvk'o  prizes  for  excellence  in 
teaching  are  awarded 
annually  to  Brandeis  faculty 
members,  each  carrying  a 
stipendof  $1,000.  The 
Michael  Walzer  Award  for 
Teaching,  named  for 
Michael  Walzer  '56,  is  given 
to  a  nontenured  faculty 
member  who  combines 
superlative  scholarship  with 
inspiring  teaching.  The 
Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis 
Prize  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching,  established  by  the 
Standing  Committee  on  the 
Development  and 
Evaluation  of  Teaching  and 
modeled  on  the  Walzer 
Award,  is  open  to  all 
members  of  the  faculty.  The 
1990  prizes  will  be  awarded 
m  fall  1990. 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College  is  now  accepting 
nominations  for  these  two 
prizes  from  alumni.  A 
nomination  for  teaching 
award  honors  those  faculty 
members  who  have  brought 
distinction  to  the  enterprise 
of  teaching. 

Please  send  your 
nominations  to  Carolyn 
Locke,  Assistant  Dean  of 
the  College,  Brandeis 
University,  P.O.  Box  91 10, 
Waltham,  MA  02254-9110, 
617-736-3450 
by  July  1,  1990. 


At  their  January  1990 
meeting  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Alumni 
Association  voted  to  grant 
provisional  chapter  status  to 
the  European  Chapter  of  the 
Brandeis  University  Alumni 
Association  to  be 
headquartered  in  London 
under  the  presidency  of  Joan 
G.  Bovarnick,  Ph.D.  '69. 

According  to  provisions  of 
the  Association's 
constitution,  active  alumni 
groups  may  apply  for  an  18- 
month  provisional  chapter 
status,  during  which  time  a 
chapter  representative  will 
be  assigned  to  a  committee 
of  the  board  and  will  be 
invited  to  attend  board 
meetings  as  a  nonvoting 
member. 

For  a  number  of  years,  a 
faithful  band  of  Brandeis 
alumni  based  in  and  around 
London  has  hosted  Brandeis 
students  who  are  studying  in 
London  each  year,  as  well  as 
visiting  members  of  the 
Brandeis  faculty  and 
administration. 

If  full  chapter  status  is 
granted  in  1991,  the  group 
will  become  the  first 
Brandeis  international 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Association.  In  their 
application  for  provisional 
status,  the  group  said,  "we 
are  prepared  to  fulfill  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the 
Alumni  Association  in 
nourishing  and  expanding 
the  involvement  of  European 
Brandeis  alumni  in  the 
Alumni  Association  and  in 
the  life  of  the  University;  by 
promoting  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  Brandeis 
University  to  its 
constituency  in  Europe  and 
to  represent  Brandeis  in  the 
European  community;  and 
by  promoting  and  enhancing 
the  sense  of  community 
between  Brandeis  European 
alumni  and  all  other 
constituencies  of  Brandeis 
University." 


Bruce  Litwer,  vice  president 
and  chair  of  the  chapter 
development  committee  of 
the  Association  says  on 
behalf  of  the  Association 
that,  "we  look  forward  to 
forging  a  long  and  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  that 
will  serve  the  interests  of  all 
Brandeis  alumni  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 


Alumni 

Term  Trustee: 
Call  for 
Nominations 


Gus  Ranis  '52,  chair  of  the 
Alumni  Term  Trustee 
nominating  committee, 
invites  members  of  the 
Brandeis  community  to 
nominate  qualified  alumni 
to  be  considered  for  a  five- 
year  term  of  service  to  the 
University  as  an  Alumni 
Term  Trustee. 

Any  individual  so 
nominated  for  this  position 
must  have  a  record  of 
outstanding  contributions  to 
Brandeis  as  well  as  to  their 
own  communities.  Service 
on  the  Brandeis  Board  of 
Trustees  requires  dedication 
and  commitment  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most 
important  opportunities  for 
alumni  service. 

Nominations  should  be 
accompanied  by  evidence  of 
prior  service  to  Brandeis  and 
exceptional  civic  and 
community  leadership  and 
should  be  directed  to  Gus 
Ranis  '52,  Chair,  Alumni 
Term  Trustee  Nominating 
Committee,  c/o  Office  of 
Development  and  Alumni 
Relations,  P.O.  Box  91 10, 
Brandeis  University, 
Waltham,  MA  02254-91 10. 
Deadline  for  Alumni  Term 
Trustee  nominations  is 
September  15,  1990. 


What  have  you  been  doing 
lately?  Let  the  alumni  office 
know.  We  invite  you  to  submit 
articles,  photos  (black  and  white 
photos  are  preferred)  and  news 
that  would  be  of  interest  to  your 
feUow  classmates  to: 

Office  of  Alumni  Relations 
Brandeis  University 
P.O.  Box  91 10 
Waltham,  MA  02254-91 10 


Name 


Brandeis  Degree  &.  Class  Year 
Address 


□  Please  check  here  if  address  is 
different  from  mailing  label. 

If  you  know  of  any  alumni  who 
are  not  receiving  the  Brandeis 
Review,  please  let  us  know. 

Name 


Cla.ss 


Address 


Due  to  space  limitations,  we 
usually  are  unable  to  print 
lists  of  classmates  who 
attend  each  other's  weddings 
or  other  functions.  News  of 
engagements,  marriages  and 
births  are  included  in 
separate  listings  by  class. 
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Class  Notes 


'52 


Uiana  Laskw  iiegai 

Diana  Laskin  Siegal  is  coauthor  of 
a  Brandeis  University  National 
Women's  Committee  study  guide, 
"Women  Aging  with  Knowledge 
and  Power,"  the  subtitle  of  her 
best-selling  book.  Ourselves 
Growing  Older,  which  she 
coauthored  with  many 
Brandeisians.  This  is  the  first 
NWC  syllabus  written  by  a 
Brandeis  graduate  who  is  not  also 
a  faculty  member.  She  is  the 
education  director  for  the 
Massachusetts  Public  Health 
Association  and  delivers  lectures 
and  workshops  on  women's  issues 
of  health  and  life.  She  and  Inge 
Fleischmann  Fowlie  led  a 
workshop  at  York  University  in 
Canada,  "Silver  and  Gold: 
Women's  Fnendships." 

'54 

Miriam  Feingold  d'Amato,  Class 
Correspondent,  62  Floyd  Street, 
Winthrop,  MA  02152 

lason  B.  Lipkind,  M.D.  is  a 

regional  vice  president  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Heart  Association 
and  president-elect  of  the 
Massachusetts  Heart  Association. 

'55 

ludith  Paull  Atonson,  Class 
Correspondent,  767  South  Windsor 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90005 

Fruma  Koppel  Bachrach  is  a 

reading  specialist  in  New  Jersey 
and  has  been  married  to  Nahum 
Bachrach  since  graduation.  She  has 
three  sons,  David,  [oel  and  Alex. 
She  reports  that  Nahum  retired  in 
1988  and  that  they  enjoy  traveling. 
.  . .  Suzanne  1.  Simon  Hailey  is 
enjoying  her  part-time  jobs  in 
medical  technology.  .  .  .  Ora 
Hutner  Koch  is  working  in  NYC  as 
an  art  consultant.  She  is  owner  of 
Zipporah  Handwovens,  which 
sells  handwoven  clothing  and 
accessories  to  boutiques  and 
galleries  throughout  the  nation. 
.  .  Adele  Gluck  Levine  moved 
back  to  New  York  to  take  a  lob  as 
an  account  executive  with  The 
Impact  Group,  selling  a  relocation 
kit  to  assist  families  in  corporate 
moves.  .      Bob  Lipscher,  New 


Jersey's  administrative  director  of 
the  courts,  was  presented  with  the 
Warren  E.  Burger  Award  for  court 
administrator  of  the  year  by  the 
National  Center  for  State  Courts. 

Lionel  M.  Leber  recently 
returned  from  three  years  in 
London,  where  he  wrote  motion 
picture  screenplays  for  Cannon 
Films         Star  Miller  Sacks 
completed  her  final  term  on  the 
Arizona  Commission  on  the  Arts. 
She  was  a  trustee  of  the  Western 
States  Arts  Federation  and  is 
involved  with  the  Community 
Relations  Committee  of  the 
Jewish  Federation,  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Education,  the  Women's 
Division  Board  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  and  various  arts 
advisory  and  selection 
committees. 

'56 

Leona  Feldman  Curhan,  Class 
Conespondent,  6  Tide  Winds 
Terrace,  Marblehead,  MA  01945 

Rena  Blumbeig  received  a  number 
of  awards  as  a  broadcaster, 
including  the  Press  Club  '89 
Award  in  public  service 
programming,  the  Women  in 
Communications  1989  Public 
Service  Series  award,  the  1989 
American  Cancer  Society  Ohio 
State  Media  Award,  the  1989 
National  Association  of 
Community  Leadership 
Organizations  Distinguished 
Leadership  Award,  the  Northern 
Ohio  Live  Award  of  Achievement 
in  Community  Events  and  the 
Downtown  Business  Council 
Recognition  Award  for 
Communications  given  by  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Growth 
Association.  Since  the  first  of  the 
year,  she  has  received  the 
Captain's  Award  from  the 
Cleveland  Convention  and 
Visitors'  Bureau,  as  well  as  the 
Communication  Award  from 
Cleveland  State  University. 
Ruth  Feinberg  Pernick  and  Roger 
).  Pernick,  residential  and 
commercial  intenor  decorators, 
won  the  1989  home  furnishing 
contest  sponsored  by  Delaware 
Today  for  best  whole  house 
interior  design.  They  feel  blessed 
to  have  their  son,  Norman  '81,  and 
his  family,  and  their  daughter, 
Debbie,  living  near  them.    .  . 
Alberta  Gotthardt  Strage  recently 
became  a  grandmother  to  Sonya 
Strage,  born  to  son,  David,  and 
Laura  Strage  in  London.  Her 
daughter,  Suzy,  is  engaged. 
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Mark  D.  Levine,  Ph.D.,  sociologist 
and  administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Community  Service  at  the 
University  of  Lowell,  MA, 
recently  researched  and  wrote  text 
for  an  exhibit.  The  Hale  Howard; 
A  Kleyne  Shtetl  on  the  Histonc 


Jewish  Community  of  Lowell, 
which  traces  the  settlement  in 
Lowell  of  Russian  Jews  from  the 
1890s  through  phases  of 
institutional  development,  the 
progress  of  several  prototypical 
families,  the  urban  renewal 
demise  and  current  rebirth  of  the 
Jewish  community  .      Benjamin 
Ravid,  Jennie  and  Mayer  Weisman 
Professor  of  Jewish  History  at 
Brandeis,  was  appointed  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Near  Eastern 
and  Judaic  Studies. 
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John  Haskell  and  his  wife,  Anne, 
are  delighted  to  announce  the 
adoption  of  their  son,  Joseph 
Benjamin,  who  was  bom  on 
August  21,  1988. 
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Abby  Brown,  Class  Correspondent, 
Four  Jeffrey  Circle,  Bedford,  MA 
01730 

Rosalie  David  Alexander  is 

director  of  the  David  G.  Neuman 
Senior  Center  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Centers  of  Greater 
Philadelphia         Bob  Berkman  is  a 
founder  of  Dibianca-Berkman,  a 
consulting  organization.  He  and 
his  wife,  Lee,  celebrated  their  27th 
anniversary.  He  continues  to 
spend  time  on  golf  courses, 
working  on  his  goal  of  playing  the 
top  100  courses  in  the  U.S.  in  the 
next  10  years.  .  .  .  Leonard 
Carapezza  is  in  his  20th  year  of 
pediatric  dentistry  in  Wayland, 
MA.  He  is  an  assistant  clinical 
professor  at  Tufts  University 
School  of  Dental  Medicine, 
contributing  editor  to  the  Journal 
of  Periodontics  and  a  national 
lecturer  on  early  treatment  of 
malocclusion  .      David  Cerul 
reports  that  his  son,  Gardiner 
David,  IS  a  freshman  at  Brandeis. 
Suzanne  Lawson  Chakmanoff 
is  living  and  painting  on  the  island 
of  Corsica,  France.  .  .  .  |udith 
Levine  Cohen  became  accustomed 
to  hearing  "30  years"  when  she 
and  her  husband,  David  '59, 
attended  his  30th  Reunion  Living 
the  "typical  overprogrammed, 
over-extended  good  life,"  she  is 
working  for  ARC  Professional 
Services  managing  contracts  with 
the  National  Cancer  Institute 
through  which  computer  services, 
data  processing  and  statistical 
analysis  support  are  provided  to 
epidemiologists  doing  research  in 
cancer  and  AIDS.  She  plays 
chamber  music  and  piano  and 
participates  in  other  music 
activities  at  her  synagogue,  where 
she  also  tutors  bar/bat  mitzvah 
kids  and  organizes  volunteers  to 
cook/serve  a  meal  a  month  at  a 
women's  shelter.  Her  husband  is  a 
senior  executive  at  HUD. 
Cayla  Freiberger  Coleman  is  a 
post-master's  clinical  fellow  at 
Stanford  University's  Cowell 


Student  Health  Center  in 
counseling  and  psychological 
services.  .  .  .  Katherine  Winter 
Egan  IS  still  teaching  general  and 
social  studies  at  a  college 
specializing  in  vocational 
education  .      Charles  E.  Flink  is 
working  as  a  librarian  at  the 
Chicago  Public  Library.  He  visited 
Nova  Scotia  last  year.  .  .  .  Elaine 
Struhl  Foxx  is  pursuing  a  career  in 
retail  marketing.  She  is  divorced 
and  enioying  the  single  world.  . . . 
Susan  Pekarsky  Gary  is  the 
designer/owner  of  Bartholomew's, 
a  company  that  markets  children's 
hats  nationally  .  .  .  Galia  Golan 
(nee  Gail  Greene)  is  Darwin 
Professor  of  Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies,  the  chairperson 
of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  and  founder-chair  of  the 
Herzog  Program  on  Sex 
Differences  in  Society  at  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem.  She  is 
active  in  a  number  of  Israeli 
feminist  organizations.  She  and  a 
colleague  received  a  MacArthur 
Foundation  Fellowship  to  study 
women  and  war  in  Israel.  She  is  a 
spokesperson  for  Peace  Now,  the 
Israeli  peace  movement,  and  her 
seventh  book,  Soviet  Policies  m 
the  Middle  East  Since  World  War 
Two,  has  been  published  by 
Cambridge  University  Press.  .  . 
Susan  Horstein  Goldberg  opened  a 
fine  arts  gallery  in  Millburn,  NJ. 
Devoted  exclusively  to  art 
expressing  the  Jewish  heritage,  the 
gallery  features  onginal  paintings, 
sculptures,  tapestnes,  ceremonial 
objects,  archaeological  vessels  and 
lewelry  .  .    Suzatme  Modes'  art 
has  been  recognized  in  several 
recent  exhibits.  She  had  a  one- 
person  show  of  portraits  at  Pine 
Manor  College,  was  awarded  best- 
in-show  at  the  Copley  master 
artists  exhibition,  Boston,  and  her 
monotypes  were  included  in  the 
Print  Club  of  Philadelphia's  64th 
annual  international  competition. 
Her  work  was  included  in  the 
national  drawing  show  at  Trenton 
State  College  and  at  Gallery  Seven 
in  Gloucester's  first  annual 
printmakers'  show.  She  also 
lectured  and  showed  slides  of  her 
work  at  Harvard  University's 
Festival  of  Arts  and  Letters.  .  .  . 
Judith  Mehaloff  Jacobs  received 
her  certificate  of  advanced  studies 
in  education  from  Johns  Hopkins 
with  a  combined  concentration  in 
guidance  and  counseling  and 
leaming  disabilities.  She  is 
working  as  an  in-house 
educational  advocate  and 
placement  specialist  for  a 
Washington,  DC,  foster  care 
agency,  For  Love  of  Children.  . . . 
Arnold  )acobson  is  a  physician  and 
the  founder  and  codirector  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  vitro 
fertilization  programs  in  the 
country.  He  and  his  wife 
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celebrated  their  25th  anniversary 
and  hve  in  the  East  Bay  area  of  San 
Francisco         Susan  |ohnson 
Azaria  Kanrich  married  Ken 
Kanrich  in  1980,  gaining  two  sons, 
Jeff  and  Andy.  She  has  left 
headhunting  to  become  a 
mediator,  arbitrator  and 
consultant  .      )ane  Kogan  had  a 
wonderful  50th  birthday  potluck 
dinner  with  60  or  so  friends  and 
relatives,  including  (oanna  K. 
White,  Miriam  Schaeffer  Goodman 
and  Barbara  Donne  Heleen  She 
painted  a  series  of  4'  x  4'  abstract 
paintings;  an  article  on  her  work 
appeared  in  the  Cupe  Cod  Review 
and  she  still  works  during  the 
summers  at  the  Provincetown 
Bookshop.  .  .  .  Aylene  Cuttner 
Kovensky  reports  that  her  daughter 
IS  making  aliyah.  Her  son  entered 
the  plebe  class  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy         Linda  Rosen 
Kushner  is  a  member  of  the  Rhode 
Island  state  legislature.  .  .    Ellen 
Levine  has  worked  in  film  and 
television  in  the  field  of  public 
affairs  programming.  She 
coauthored  a  book  on  the  women's 
movement  and  coedited  a  feminist 
anthology.  She  practiced  public 
interest  law  until  1985,  when  she 
began  writing  children's  books. 
She  IS  now  working  on  a  book 
about  turn  of  the  century 
immigration  to  America.  .  . . 
Lewis  Loiton  retired  from  the  U.S. 
Army  as  a  colonel  to  become 
research  data  manager  for  the 
lackson  Foundation.  .  .  .  David 
Matz  is  professor  of  law  and 
director  of  the  graduate  program  in 
dispute  resolution  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts/ 
Boston.  During  the  academic  year 
1989-90,  he  was  Fulbnght  Lecturer 
and  Visiting  Professor  of  Law  at 
the  University  of  Tel  Aviv  Law 
School.  He  taught  mediation  and 
helped  to  design  the  law  school's 
conflict  resolution  center.  He  also 
worked  with  Neve  Shalom,  an 
Arab-Iewish  village  and  school.  He 
and  his  wife  have  a  3-year-old 
daughter.    .  .  Adrienne  Auglander 
Munigh  has  been  teaching  at 
SUNY  Stony  Brook  in  the  English 
department  since  1982.  She  is  now 
an  associate  professor  with  tenure. 
Her  two  new  books  are 
Andromeda's  Chains:  Gender  and 
Representation  m  Victorian 
Literature  and  Arms  and  the 
Woman:  War.  Gender  and 
Literary  Representation.  Her  two 
sons  entered  graduate  school  in 
1989         Elizabeth  Lisette 
Messing  Nayor  is  principal  of 
Yorktown  Jewish  Center.  She  is 
also  vice  president  of  The  Ann- 
Defamation  League's  Westchester- 
Putnam  Regional  Board  and  was 
honored  by  the  U|A-Federation 
Women's  Campaign  for  Ossming- 
Briarcliff-Croton.  .  .  .  Toby  A. 
Sheinfeld  Nussbaum,  m  marking 
both  her  25th  anniversary  and  her 


50th  birthday,  emphasizes  that 
these  big  numbers  are  cause  for 
celebration!  She  spends  her  time 
on  fund-raising  projects,  most  of 
which  are  associated  with  lewish 
organizations  and  politics  and  was 
named  a  trustee  of  Westchester 
Community  College.  She  and  her 
husband,  Bernard,  produced  a 
Broadway  play.  Miss  Marguerida's 
Way,  a  comedy  starring  Estelle 
Parsons,  which  opened  in  February 
1990         Naomi  Shafner  Prottas 
has  been  teaching  for  21  years,  the 
past  10  in  special  education.  Now, 
she's  exploring  creative  and 
critical  thinking  with  her  third 
graders         Button  L.  Raimi  is  a 
partner  at  Dechert,  Price  t^ 
Rhoads,  specializing  in  bank 
regulation,  corporate  and 
securities  law.  .  .  .  Richard  A. 
Rosen,  M.D.  is  director  of 
radiology  at  Bronx-Lebanon 
Hospital  Center.  He  and  his  wife, 
Phyllis  Mandell  Rosen  '59,  have 
three  children,  one  of  whom, 
Daniel,  is  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  1991  at  Brandeis.  .  .  .  Cindy 
Rudin  IS  working  in  office 
management  for  Kryptonite 
BikeLock  Corporation  in 
Dorchester,  MA.  She  is  serving  as 
the  national  vice  president  for  the 
Brandeis  National  Women's 
Committee  and  is  a  President's 
Councilor  .    .  Stephen  G.  Rudin 
practices  medicine  at  Suburban 
Psychological  Center  in 
Stoughton,  MA,  and  is  affiliated 
with  Behavioral  Medicine 
Associates  of  Whitman,  MA.  He  is 
still  involved  with  amateur  radio 
and  electronics  as  a  hobby.  .  .  . 
Robert  Sharlet  published  his  fifth 
book,  PI.  Stuchka  Selected 
Writings  on  Soviet  Law  and 
Marxism,  with  two  colleagues, 
and  was  elected  a  faculty  trustee 
at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
NY  .      Bernard  L.  Siegel  was 
reelected  for  a  second  term  as 
chair  of  the  criminal  law  section 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar 
Association  and  chair-elect  of  the 
criminal  )ustice  section  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  Association.  He 
was  appointed  to  a  special  task 
force  on  death  penalty  litigation  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  chief  justice 
of  Pennsylvania  and  chief  ludge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
third  circuit.  He  is  an  adiunct 
professor  of  law  at  LaSalle 
University  and  a  lecturer  at 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center.  His  daughter  is  a 
sophomore  at  Brandeis.  .    .  Bob 
Stein  and  his  wife,  )ane  |acobson 
'59,  climbed  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
Kilimanjaro.  His  law  and 
consulting  practice  has  broadened 
from  environmental  work  to 
include  legal  and  policy  issues  of 
AIDS  in  the  workplace,  vaccine 
development  and  mediating  school 
disputes.  He  chaired  a  Ford 


Foundation  consultant's  group  on 
AIDS  and  is  writing  and  teaching  a 
seminar  on  AIDS  law,  policy  and 
dispute  settlement  at  Georgetown 
Law  School         Linda  Weill  Wolf 
IS  a  travel  consultant  and  a 
sculptor  whose  hobby  of  exotic 
adventure  has  taken  her  to  Africa, 
the  Amazon  and  Antarctica.  She 
has  a  grandchild.  .  .  .  Joyce  Ship 
Zaritsky  is  married  to  Avrom 
Zaritsky  '57.  She  is  an  associate 
professor  at  LaCuardia 
Community  College  in  Long 
Island  City,  NY,  and  a  free-lance 
writer  currently  working  on  a 
novel. 
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Judith  Leavitt  Schatz,  Class 
Correspondent,  139  Cumberland 
Road,  Leominster,  MA  01453 

Wonderful  to  hear  from  these 
folks,  but  when  do  I  hear  from  the 
rest  of  you? 

Elaine  Gieenberg  Frank  began  a 
new  business.  After  Adoption,  that 
provides  services  for  adoptive 
families  .  .  .  John  L.  Frank,  M.D. 

continues  to  combine  teaching  at 
Hahnemann  University  Medical 
School  with  his  practice  of 
psychoanalysis  and  child 
psychiatry.  .  .  .  Susan  A.  Vogel, 
director  of  research  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Dyslexia, 
was  named  professor  and  head  of 
Eastern  Michigan  University's 
special  education  department.  She 
has  received  several  fellowships, 
awards  and  grants,  and  has 
published  widely.  .  .  .  Hedy  Kohn 
Weinberg  is  a  feature  writer  and 
columnist  for  Senior  Edition  USA: 
Colorado.  She  won  first  place  in 
both  feature  and  profile 
competition  for  her  division  in  the 
Colorado  Press  Women's  Contest 
and  took  third  place  nationally  for 
a  personality  profile.  She  and  her 
husband,  Michael,  have  celebrated 
29  years  of  marnage,  raised  three 
children  and  report  that  they  are 
ad|usting  to  their  usually  empty 
nest. 
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Phyllis  Zweig  Chinn  has  been 
named  Outstanding  Professor  for 
1988-89  by  Humboldt  State 
University  in  California.  The 
award  was  made  in  recognition  of 
her  dedication  to  exemplary 
teaching  through  individual 
discovery  and  creativity.  She  is 
professor  of  mathematics,  director 
of  the  Redwood  Area  Mathematics 
Proiect,  a  member  of  the  women's 
studies  faculty  and  the  Teacher 
Preparation  Program,  a  researcher, 
scholarly  author,  public  speaker 
and  student  advisor.  Previously 
she  taught  at  Towson  State 
University.  She  earned  master's 
degrees  from  Harvard  University 
and  the  University  of  California, 
San  Diego,  and  was  awarded  a 


Ph.D.  m  1969  from  the  University 
of  California,  Santa  Barbara.  .  .  . 
Robert  A.  Goldstein  was  named 
director  of  the  Division  of  Allergy, 
Immunology  and  Transplantation 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases,  one  of  the 
13  national  institutes  of  health. 
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Doris  Stein  Cohen  earned  a 
doctorate  in  consulting  psychology 
and  IS  a  family  therapist  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  .  .  . 
Ron  Hollander  has  loined  the 
faculty  of  the  English  department 
at  Montclair  State  College  to 
coordinate  its  growing  lournahsra 
program  A  reporter  and  freelance 
writer,  he  has  prc\'iitus]\'  been  a 


Ron  Hoiianacr 

reporter  for  the  New  York  Post  and 
Newsday,  and  a  freelancer  for  The 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Boston  Globe  and  other 
papers,  as  well  as  for  the  "CBS 
Morning  News"  and 
"Nightwatch"  programs. 
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Rochelle  A.  Wolf,  Class 
Correspondent,  113  Naudain 
Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19477 

Paulette  Cooper  has  published  six 
books  and  more  than  500  articles. 
She  has  appeared  m  various 
biographical  listings  and  is  a 
member  of  such  writers  societies 
as  the  American  Society  of 
Journalists  and  the  Authors  and 
Travel  Journalists  Guild.  In  1988, 
she  married  Paul  Noble.  She  is  the 
author  of  two  syndicated  columns: 
"Paulette  Cooper's  Travel  Tips" 
and  "First  Class." 
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Daphnali  Sage,  Class 
Correspondent,  1435  Centre 
Street,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02159 

Beryl  Gilfix  has  two  children  in 
college  and  her  "baby"  is  a 
freshman  in  high  school.  She  is 
planning  a  new  career  as  a 
paralegal  in  the  Boston  area.  .  .  . 
Linda  Raphael  Green,  a  career 
counselor,  is  married  to  Ralph 
Green  and  has  two  boys  who 
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provide  a  mixture  of  fun  and 
mischief.    .    Avrom  Weinberg, 
Ph.D.  has  been  engaged  in 
psychotherapy  and  organizational 
human  relations  for  21  years  and 
IS  the  director  of  the  Quality  Time 
network.  His  wife,  Ruth  Ann,  is  a 
registered  nurse  working  with 
chronically  and  terminally  ill 
children  and  their  families.  They 
have  two  sons,  Beniamin  and 
David. 
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David  E.  Wucher  is  rabbi  of  B'nai 
Sholom  Congregation  m 
Huntington,  WV,  and  adjunct 
professor  of  Jewish  studies  at 
Marshall  University. 
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Marc  Gerstein  is  an  art  historian. 
His  commentaries,  which 
illuminate  historical  and  personal 
contexts  as  well  as  impressionist 
modes  of  perception  and  knowing, 
appear  in  a  recently  published 
album  of  impressionistic 
exhibitions  selected  from  five 
museums.  .  .  .  Marcia  Green 
Weinberger,  manager  of  font 
manufacturing  for  Xerox 
Corporation  in  El  Segundo,  CA, 
recently  attended  the  eight-week 
Program  for  Developing 
Executives  at  Simmons  College 
Graduate  School  of  Management 
in  Boston.  She  lives  with  her 
daughter,  Dana  Alise,  age  16,  and 
her  son,  Ari  Michael,  age  14. 
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|o  Ann  Chemey  Adierstein,  Class 
Correspondent,  78  Glenview  Road, 
South  Orange,  N)  07079 


Knstin  Robie  Aronson 

Kristin  Robie  Aronson  has  had  a 

successful  career  as  a  medical 
editor  and  writer,  and  has  also 
been  involved  in  the  arts  as  a 
dancer  and  choreographer.  She 
recently  completed  Columbia 
University's  School  of  General 
Studies  premed  program  and  has 
been  accepted  to  New  York 
Medical  College.  She  feels  thrilled 
and  honored  by  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  a  physician  despite  the 


years  that  have  elapsed  since  her 
Brandeis  graduation.  .  .  .  Dina 
Nelson  Tanners  received  her  MA. 
from  Eastern  Washington 
University  and  is  teaching  English 
as  a  second  language  part-time  as 
an  adiunct  professor  at  Gonzaga 
University,  Spokane,  WA. 
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Carol  Stein-Schulman,  Class 
Correspondent,  108  Oxford 
Boulevard,  Great  Neck,  NY  11023 

Elliot  Frank  has  been  a  renovation 
contractor  in  Newton,  MA,  since 
he  acquired  an  1880  Queen  Anne 
in  1975.  He  describes  himself  as  a 
retired  intellectual  who  helps 
adults  unscramble  the  mysteries 
of  old  houses  in  a  course  he 
teaches  in  the  Newton 
Community  Schools.  He  and  his 
wife,  Claudia,  have  two  small  sons 
and  anticipate  a  third  child.  .  .  . 
Rick  Horowitz  has  signed  a 
contract  with  Creators  Syndicate, 
which  distributes  his  twice- 
weekly  column  of  political  satire 
and  social  commentary.  He  loms, 
among  others,  Ann  Landers, 
Herblock,  Hunter  Thompson  and 
Joe  Bob  Briggs  on  the  Creators 
roster.  .  .  .  Catl  Milofsky,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology, 
Bucknell  University,  is  consulting 
editor  for  Nonprofit  and  Voluntary 
Sector  Quarterly  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Panel, 
United  Way  of  America  Project  on 
Community  Assessment.  He  is  a 
consultant  to  the  New  York  Urban 
Coalition  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Academic  Advisory 
Board,  Neighborhood  Information 
E.\change,  National  Urban 
Coalition  He  was  the  recipient  of 


Richard  M.  Horowitz 

a  grant  to  study  the  migration  of 
urban  substance  abusers  to  rural 
Pennsylvania  and  received  both 
his  MA.  and  Ph.D.  in  sociology 
from  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 
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Mark  Kaufman,  Class 
Conespondent,  28  Devens  Road, 
Swampscott,  MA  01907 


It's  not  quite  a  year  till  our  20th 
reunion.  Most  of  us  have  crossed 
the  40-year  barrier,  and  it  seems 
like  a  good  time  to  look  back  at 
where  we  were  and  ahead  to  where 
we  are  going.  Try  to  schedule  your 
time  to  loin  us  in  May. 

Donna  Joseph  Bossin,  her  husband 
and  three  children  are  10-year 
residents  of  Israel,  where  she  is  a 
technical  wnter  at  the  Technion. 
.  .  .  |ohn  Broude  is  a  partner  in  a 
Fort  Worth,  TX,  law  firm,  vice 
president  of  his  temple  and  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Symphony.  He  and  his  wife 
have  two  children.  .  .  .  Cathy 
Yudell  Comins  owns  Art 
Underfoot,  Inc.,  which  represents 
over  70  Amencan  folk  and  fiber 
artists  who  make  carpets.  .  .  . 
Thomas  S.  Crow,  (r.  is  working  for 
the  Republican  Party  of  San 
Francisco         Arthur  Glatman  is 
counsel  to  the  Jersey  City  and 
Hudson  County  Democratic 
committees,  and  to  the  Hudson 
County  Planning  Board.  .  .  .  Jackie 
Hyman  is  the  author  of  25  novels, 
including  Shadowhght  \\989],  a 
fantasy,  and  The  Name  of  the 
Demon  (I990|,  a  suspense-horror 
novel.  .  .  .  Gail  Kaufman  is  married 
to  Rabbi  Jeffrey  Summit  '72,  has 
three  children  and  practices 
gastroenterology  in  Boston.  .  .  . 
Linda  Lown-Klein  is  living  in  Israel 
with  her  husband  and  is  a  public 
relations  wnter  at  Hebrew 
University         Sergio  Marshall 
continues  to  have  fond  memories 
of  his  time  as  a  Wien  Scholar.  He 
is  a  full  professor  of  molecular 
genetics  in  Chile,  spent  some  time 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  last 
year  and  hopes  to  be  back  in  time 
for  reunion.    .    Patricia  Masden  is 
a  ludge  in  Colorado  and  acts  in 
small  theaters  when  she  can.  .  .  . 
Karin  Schultz  McQuillan  has 
published  her  first  novel,  Deadly 
Safari,  a  murder  mystery  set  in 
Afnca  that  has  received 
considerable  acclaim.  .  .  .  Andee 
Rubin  has  worked  at  Bolt,  Beranek 
and  Newman  designing 
educational  software,  has  wntten 
a  book,  discovered  a  love  of 
canoes,  travel  and  singing  and 
developed  negative  feelings  toward 
smokers  and  arrogance.  .  .  . 
Stephen  Swerdlow  is  associate 
professor  of  pathology  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  .  .  .  Janet 
Goldberger  von  Reyn  is  living  in 
Norwich,  VT,  with  her  husband. 
Ford,  and  three  children,  Leah,  15, 
Adam,  13,  and  infant  Alex.  Ford 
directs  the  Infectious  Disease/ 
AIDS  program  for  Dartmouth 
Medical  School  and  the  Hitchcock 
Clinic. 

'72 

Don  Babai  joined  the  faculty  of 
Smith  College  in  Northampton, 
MA,  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
government.  Previously,  he  was  an 


Karin  Schultz  McQuillan 

assistant  professor  at  Harvard 
University.  .  .  .  Michael 
Hammerschmidt  is  assistant  dean 
for  development  and  alumni 
relations  at  the  Tulane  University 
Law  School,  New  Orleans,  LA, 
where  he  manages  a  capital 
campaign  for  a  new  building  at  the 
school.  For  the  past  seven  years  he 
had  worked  in  the  Office  of 
Development  and  Alurmu 
Relations  at  Brandeis. 
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June  Lee  was  appointed 
chairperson  of  the  Committee  on 
Young  Dentists  by  the 
Massachusetts  Dental  Society  as 
well  as  vice  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Academy  of 
General  Dentistry.  She  is 
president-elect  of  the  American 
Association  of  Women  Dentists 
and  received  a  fellowship  from  the 
Academy  of  Dentistry 
Intemational.  .    .  Laura  Resnikolf 
has  joined  Equity  Group 
Investments,  Inc.  as  senior  vice 
president  for  corporate  mergers 
and  acquisitions.  .  .  .  Shelden 
Sacks  has  opened  a  fourth  dental 
office  in  Oswego,  NY,  and  has  two 
daughters,  Samantha  and  Rachel. 
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Elizabeth  Sarason  Pfau,  Class 
Correspondent,  60  Monadnock 
Road,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

Kishore  Chakraborty  is  assistant 
professor  of  policy  at  Babson 
College.  He  earned  M.Ed,  and 
Ed.D.  degrees  from  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education  and 
has  taught  in  the  College  of 
Business  at  Northeastern 
University.  .  .    Jonathan  B.  Imber 
was  appointed  Whitehead 
Professor  of  Critical  Thought  at 
Wellesley  College,  where  he  has 
been  a  faculty  member  since  1981. 
He  was  awarded  MA.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1975  and  1979, 
respectively.  Well-known  for  his 
work  in  the  sociology  of  medicine, 
he  IS  author  of  Abortion  and  the 
Private  Practice  of  Medicine,  his 
articles  appear  frequently  m 
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scholarly  lournals.  ,  .  ,  Sheldon  I. 
Stein  IS  a  senior  managing  director 
of  Bear  Stearns  &  Co.  Inc.,  having 
been  with  the  company  since  1986 
as  head  of  the  firm's  Southwest 
Corporate  Finance  Group. 
Previously  he  was  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Hughes  &.  Luce.  He 
holds  a  J.D.  from  Harvard  Law 
School. 
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Mr.  Leslie  Penn,  Class 
Correspondent,  Marshall  Leather 
Finishing,  43-45  Wooster  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10013 

Barbara  Alpctt,  a  Bantam  Books 
senior  editor,  taught  writing 
seminars  last  year  in  Orlando, 
Boston,  Seattle  and  Santa  Barbara. 
She  also  finished  the  New  York 
City  Marathon.  .  .  .  David  C. 
Bloomfield  is  deputy  general 
counsel  to  the  Manhattan  Borough 
president  in  New  York.  .  .  .  Todd 
P.  Silverstein  is  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Willamette 
University's  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  in  Salem,  Oregon.  He 
received  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley  and  previously  taught 
chemistry  at  Whitman  College, 
Walla  Walla,  WA.  ...  Dr.  Michael 
E.  Smith  IS  associate  professor  of 
anthropology  at  Loyola  University, 
Chicago.  He  and  his  family  spend 
about  a  third  of  their  time  in 
Cuernavaca,  Mexico,  where  he 
directs  an  archaeological  proiect  at 
rural  Aztec  sites.  .  .  .  Brad  Speat 
and  Ellen  Arbetter  Spear  live  in 
Seattle  with  their  children,  Greta 
and  Abigail.  Brad  practices  law. 
Ellen  recently  left  her  ]ob  at  the 
attorney  general's  office  to  be  a 
full-time  parent. 
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Beth  Pearlman  Rotenberg,  Class 
Correspondent,  2743  Dean 
Parkway,  Minneapolis,  MN  55416 

Amanda  Annis  and  her  husband, 
GuiUermo  Velasco,  have  a  son, 
Guillermo,  and  are  expecting  his 
little  brother  or  sister.  She  works 
part-time  as  a  fund-raising 
consultant  and  as  a  sculpture  and 
watercolor  instructor  and  even 
finds  some  time  to  practice  her 
own  art         Scott  Edelman  was  on 
the  State  Department's  China 
Task  Force  during  the  Tiananmen 
massacre.  He  has  had  training  in 
the  Polish  language  and  is 
preparing  to  return  to  Eastem 
Europe         Carol  Schaffer  Goldin 
and  her  family  have  returned  from 
Israel  for  a  two-year  trial  period. 
She  IS  teaching  nursery  school  at 
the  Hebrew  Academy  of  Greater 
Miami;  her  husband,  Musi  Goldin, 
IS  personnel  director  of 
Southeastern  Medical  School. 
They  have  two  boys,  Oren,  age  6, 
and  Daren,  age  4.  .  .  .  Richard 
Greene  is  a  vice  president/director 


of  sales  for  Shearson  Lehman 
Hutton's  office  in  Boston.  He  is 
married  to  Lisa  Evans,  a  nurse 
practitioner  for  Tevodyne,  Inc., 
and  they  have  one  child.  .  .  .  Bruce 
Heiman  and  his  wife,  Diane,  are 
thoroughly  enjoying  all  the  new 
experiences  and  emotions  that 
accompany  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Allison.  He  is  a  partner  m 
the  Washington,  DC,  law  offices  of 
Preston,  Thorgnmson,  Ellis  and 
Holman  where  he  specializes  in 
international  trade,  legislation  and 
transportation  law.    .    Larry 
Kanarek  and  his  wife,  Wendee 
Wolfson  Kanarek  '77,  moved  to 
Washington,  DC,  where  Larry  is 
working  for  McKinsey  and 
Company.  Wendee  left  her 
position  as  a  vice  president  at 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Company  to  care  for  their  1 '  2- 
year-old  son,  David.  .  .  .  Daniel  T. 
Katchen,  his  wife,  Petrucha,  and 
their  3'  ;-year-old  son,  Alexander, 
moved  into  a  new  home  north  of 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  He  works 
as  a  computer  consultant  with 
Cap  Gemini,  a  French-owned 
international  concern.  .  .    Dan 
Marmorstein  is  married  to  Danish 
sculptress.  Lone  Hoyer  Hanson, 
lives  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
and  IS  composing  some  serious 
and  not-so-serious  classical  music 
for  a  variety  of  instruments.  He 
does  much  of  his  work  in 
connection  with  dance, 
performance  or  film.  .    .  Marian 
Lands  Matthaey  is  married  and 
living  in  New  lersey.  She  was 
promoted  to  head  marketing 
consultant  at  Hildebrandt,  Inc.,  a 
firm  specializing  in  law  firm 
consulting.      .  Deborah  Gould 
Nason  and  her  husband.  Dr. 
Richard  I.  Nason,  own  their  own 
business,  Merrimack  Vision  Care, 
in  Merrimack,  NH.  .  .  .  Ruth 
Birnbaum  Pernick  is  a  reform 
rebbetzin  in  Pearl  River,  NY.  She 
teaches  kindergarten  at  the  temple 
and  is  doing  bar  and  bat  mitzvah 
tutoring.  She  spends  most  of  her 
time  playing  with  her  children, 
Sarah,  Benjamin  and  loshuah.  . 
Andy  Rose  completed  three  years 
of  work  as  AIDS  project 
coordinator  at  Jewish  Family  and 
Children's  Services  m  San 
Francisco  and  has  moved  to  the 
Baltimore/Washington,  DC,  area 
with  his  life  partner,  Bruce  Priebe. 
He  and  Bruce  recently  celebrated  a 
ceremony  of  love  and 
commitment.  He  has  coedited  an 
anthology,  Twice  Blessed:  On 
Being  Lesbian,  Gay.  and  Jewish. 
.  .    Raina  Charaovitz  Rosenberg 
began  a  residency  in  family 
medicine  with  Kupat  Cholim  in 
lerusalem.      .  Joan  Pitzele  Sacks 
was  graduated  from 
Reconstructionist  Rabbinical 
College  and  is  working  part-time 
for  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 


Rabbis  as  a  nursing  home 
chaplain.  She  and  her  husband, 
Alan,  have  a  son,  Beniamin.  .  .  . 
Charles  B.  Shana,  M.D.  completed 
his  gastroenterology  fellowship  at 
Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital 
and  IS  an  instructor  of  medicine  at 
Harvard  Medical  School.  .  .  . 
Deborah  E.  Shapiro  is  manager  of 
Buccellati  Silversmiths  in  NYC. 
.    .  Jacob  A.  Simon  is  manager  of 
financing  development  lor  the  IBM 
Credit  Corporation.  He  and  his 
wife,  leanne,  live  in  Stamford,  CT, 
and  have  two  daughters,  Lea,  age 
3' ;,  and  Natalie,  9  months.  .  .  . 
Robert  D.  Tierman  moved  to 
Woodcliff  Lake,  NL  He  is  a 
founding  partner  of  the  law  firm 
Rosen  and  Tierman  in  NYC, 
which  specializes  in  the 
representation  of  cooperative  and 
condominium  apartments.  He  and 
his  wife,  Minday,  have  two 
children,  Max  and  Sam.    .  .  (on  Jay 
Tumen,  M.D.  is  a  physician  in 
Nashville,  TN,  in  the  field  of 
internal  medicine  and  pulmonary 
diseases.  He  and  his  wife.  Sue 
Berkeley,  have  two  children, 
Kathryn,  age  4,  and  Andrew,  age  I. 
.  .  .  Jeff  Weissman,  his  wife,  lill, 
and  sons,  Adam  and  Michael,  are 
all  thriving  in  New  Rochelle,  NY. 

Andrew  Wiznia,  M.D.  is 
married  to  Jane  Sugarman  and 
living  in  Riverdale,  NY.  He  is  the 
director  of  pediatric  allergy/ 
immunology  at  the  Bronx, 
Lebanon  Hospital  Center,  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine.  He  spends 
most  of  his  professional  time 
caring  for  HIV-infected  children. 
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David  Alexander  spent  last 
summer  grooming  and  hotwalking 
thoroughbred  race  horses  at  Santa 
Anita  Park  and  Del  Mar  Race 
Track  in  California.  .  .  .  Mark 
Levenson  was  promoted  to  the 
associate  counsel  of  the  American 
Express  Company.  .  .  .  Iris 
Raylesberg  is  enjoying  full-time 
motherhood,  having  left  her 
position  as  a  vice  president  with 
Howard  I  Rubenstein  Associates 
in  New  York  and  moved  to 
Philadelphia  with  her  husband, 
Michael  Rozansky,  a  reporter  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  .  . 
Serena  Sara  has  a  chiropractic 
practice  in  South  Miami,  FL.  Her 
husband,  Edwin  Zaslow,  is  an 
attorney,  specializing  in  tax  law. 

.  Susan  Shilcrat,  a  senior 
research  chemist  at  SmithKline 
Beecham,  lives  with  her  husband, 
Harry  Mazurek,  Ph.D.  '80,  and 
newborn  son,  Alexander  EU. 
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Adam  Brodsky,  Class 
Correspondent,  508  East  79th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 

Richard  M.  Blau  was  named  a 
partner  in  the  Florida  law  firm, 


Holland  and  Knight.  He  practices 
in  the  areas  of  commercial  and 
complex  civil  litigation.  .  .  .  Pattie 
Campbell  and  her  husband  Ed 
Podbelski  are  enjoying  being 
parents.  Their  infant  son,  Adam, 
has  already  received  a  soccer  ball, 
which  his  dad  hopes  he  will  enioy 
soon.  Pattie  is  completing 
applications  to  veterinary  school 
and  Ed  is  a  senior  consultant  at 
CSC  Partners,  Inc.  in  Newton, 
MA.  .  .  .  Leslie  C.  Gall  has  opened 
LCG  Associates,  a  marketing 
communications  and  public 


Leslie  C.  Gall 

relations  firm  specializing  in 
health  care.  The  firm  will  also 
provide  services  for  law  firms  and 
other  professional  associations.  .  . . 
Diane  S.  Nahabedian  was  named 
senior  consultant  at  the  Emerson 
Communications  Group  in 
Miliord,  NH,  where  she  is 
responsible  for  new  business  and 
executing  corporate  public 
relations  programs  for  clients. 
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Harlan  R.  Halper,  Class 
Correspondent,  2524  April  Lane, 
Bellmore,  NY  11710 

Jot  down  some  news  about 
yourselves  and  either  send  it  to  me 
or  to  the  alumni  office.  You  don't 
need  to  wait  for  the  postcard! 

Mitchell  Abramson  practices 
internal  medicine  in  Brighton, 
MA         Abbe  Silverberg  Aroshas 

IS  dental  director  of  the  Addabbo 
Family  Health  Center  Dental 
Clinic  in  Rockaway,  NY.  She  and 
her  husband,  Isaac,  are  the  parents 
of  Shin  Lara,  3,  and  Talia  Ruth,  1. 

Carl  F.  Barnes  reports  that 
while  his  wife  and  new  son, 
Robert  Fleming,  are  doing  fine,  he 
IS  a  bit  shaky.  He  was  elected  a 
junior  partner  at  the  Boston  law 
firm  of  Hale  and  Dorr  where  he 
works  with  small  start-up 
companies.  He  finds  this  work 
interesting  and  personally 
rewarding         Fohn  Beasley  is  an 
assistant  United  States  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  He 
and  his  wife,  Tara,  celebrated  their 
fifth  wedding  anniversary.  Their 
son,  lohn  Armon  Beasley,  III,  is  2 
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years  old.  .  .  .  Diane  R.  Beaudoin- 

Turgeon  and  her  husband,  Charles 
Turgeon,  have  two  children, 
Jennifer  Lynne  and  Jeffrey 
Michael.  She  works  as  an 
information  systems  manager  at 
Shape  Inc.  Video  Division.  .  .  .  (o 
Mainzer  Ben-Atar  is  married  to 
Doran  Ben-Atar  '82  and  has  two 
children,  Assaf  and  Heddy.  She 
works  for  Miller  Freeman 
Company,  and  has  begun  weight 
hfting  and  body  building.  .  .  . 
Maria  Kreiman  Herman  is  assistant 
counsel  for  Consolidated  Bank, 
N.A.,  in  Miami  and  works  in  the 
field  of  commercial  real  estate 
transactions.  Her  husband, 
Andrew  S.  Berman,  is  a 
commercial  litigation  attorney 
with  the  law  firm  of  Young,  Stern 
and  Tannenbaum  in  North  Miami 
Beach.    .    Steven  Berman  and  liis 
wife,  Vivian  Kane,  moved  to 
Beverly,  MA.  Steve  is  in  a  private 
surgery  practice  while  Vivian  is  an 
emergency  physician.  .  .  .  Evan 
Berson  is  starting  a  new  dental 
practice  in  Bala  Cynwyd,  PA.  He 
and  his  wife,  Mindy,  are  looking 
forward  to  a  great  turnout  for  our 
10th  Reunion         Linda  Blauner 
and  her  husband,  George  Mirth, 
are  living  in  San  Francisco.  She 
works  for  the  consulting  firm  of 
Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton,  which 
she  loined  upon  completion  of  her 
MBA.  from  Columbia  University. 

.  Lisa  Braun-Kenigsberg  and 
family  have  moved  from  Boston  to 
Potomac,  MD.  She  and  her 
husband,  Aaron,  have  a  3-year-old 
son,  Bemamin,  and  a  1 -year-old 
daughter,  Sara.  She  expects  to 
continue  her  freelance  writing 
protects  in  between  visits  with 
Benjamin  (who  is  quite  an 
authority  on  prehistoric  creatures) 
to  the  dinosaur  exhibits  at  the 
Smithsonian.  Aaron  is  a 
cardiologist  in  Silver  Spring,  MD. 

Eric  J.  Brehm  is  in  a  master's 
program  m  management 
information  systems  at 
Northeastem's  Graduate  School  of 
Engineering.  He  lives  in  Cohasset, 
MA,  and  is  a  software  developer  at 
Harper  and  Shuman  in  Cambridge. 

Susan  Brustien  has  joined 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank's 
international  corporate  real  estate 
department.  She  is  responsible  for 
leasing,  acquisition  and 
disposition  of  Chase's  properties 
in  Europe  and  other  areas  of  the 
world         Tsilah  Solomon 
Burman  is  married  to  Jeff  Burman 
'79  and  lives  m  Los  Angeles.  She 
received  her  master's  degree  in 
urban  planning  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California 
and  IS  senior  vice  president/ 
research  director  at  TCW  Realty 
Advisors,  a  firm  that  invests 
pension  funds  in  commercial  real 
estate.    .    Jeff  Calderon  works  for 
Imero  Fiorentino  Associates  as  a 
lighting  director  for  such 


television  shows  as  "The  People's 
Court,"  "Soul  Train"  and  "Not 
Necessarily  the  News."  He  has 
been  accepted  as  a  director  of 
photography  in  lATSE  Local  659. 
.  .  .  Allan  M.  Clierkin  maintains 
two  chiropractic  offices  on  Long 
Island.  He  recently  completed  a 
certified  sports  physician  degree  at 
New  York  Chiropractic  College. 
He  IS  actively  en)oying  the  life  of  a 
yuppie  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Hamptons  and  sends  his  best  to 
all     .    Leslie  M.  Baer  Cole  )oined 
the  law  firm  of  Gilbert,  Kelly, 
Crowley  and  Jennett  as  an 
associate  in  their  Los  Angeles 
office.  She  lives  with  her  husband, 
Victor  Cole,  in  Encino,  CA.  .  .  . 
Scott  Corwin  entered  the  doctoral 
program  in  corporate  strategy/ 
management  at  New  York 
University's  Stem  School  of 
Business.    .    Deborah  G.  Cummis 
completed  her  second  year  at 
Seton  Hall  Law  School.  She 
received  a  fellowship  from  the 
Law  Students  Civil  Rights 
Foundation  to  do  legal  research  for 
Covenant  House,  which  will  assist 
the  organization  in  starting 
services  m  New  Jersey  to  aid 
runaway  and  homeless  children  m 
Trenton,  Atlantic  City  and 
Newark.  .  .  .  Nonnand  L.  Decelles, 
Jr.  IS  working  at  Zambarano 
Memorial  Hospital  and  Landmark 
Medical  Center  in  Rhode  Island. 
He  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Cindy 
Hansen,  live  in  Cumberland,  RI, 

Toni  Dollinger  is  in  her  second 
year  of  residency  in  psychiatry  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  in  Kansas 
City  and  is  wnting  a  play.  ,  .  . 
Janet  Domenitz  reports  that  she, 
Jennifer  Edson,  Karen  Weiss  Hirsch 
and  Stephanie  Elkind  left  behind 
their  various  and  sundry  jobs, 
homes,  husbands,  children,  dogs 
and  answering  machines  to  spend 
one  long  weekend  together.  And  to 
think  it  all  started  in  the  kosher 
section  of  Sherman!  .  .  .  Mark  B. 
Felber  was  graduated  from  Case 
Western  Reserve  University 
School  of  Law.  He  lives  and 
practices  law  in  Cleveland,  OH. 
.    .  Kim  Simon  Fink  lives  in 
Norfolk,  VA,  and  is  writer/ 
producer  of  a  television  cultural 
arts  magazine  show  that  airs  on 

PBS-TV/Radio  and  WHRO-TV 

Jay  S.  Fishbein,  D.M.D.  is  a 
periodontist  in  private  practice  in 
Rockville  Centre,  NY.  .  .  .  Sarah  K. 
Fishbein  is  a  vice  president  of  The 
Direct  Marketing  Group,  Inc.,  a 
direct  response  advertising  agency 
on  Madison  Avenue  in  NYC.  .  .  . 
Joanne  Fisher  lives  in  Boston  and 
IS  a  bond  research  analyst  for 
Pioneer  Mutual  Funds.  .  ,  .  Glenn 
Fox  is  completing  his  specialty 
year  in  pediatric  anesthesia  at 
Long  Island  Jewish  Medical 
Center.  .  .  .  (Ari)  Lloyd  Fridkis, 
who  lives  in  Manhattan,  is  a 
reform  rabbi  with  a  small 


Class  Brandeis  Parent(s) 

Child's  Name 

Date 

1960 

Robert  Renfield 

Levin  Joseph 

August  9,  1989 

1971 

Janet  Goldberger  von  Reyn 

Alex 

September  9,  1989 

1973 

David  C.  Bloomfield 

Jacob  Robert 

January  4,  1990 

Shelden  Saclis 

Rachel  Allison 

August  2,  1989 

1975 

Robin  Wiener 

Daniel  Reuben 

October  13,  1989 

1976 

Donna  Goldenberg  Feldman 

Eric  Bradley 

November  5,  1989 

Richard  Greene 

Michael  Evans 

September  5,  1989 

Renee  Flariton  and 

Raphael 

October  3,  1989 

Mark  Mishler  '78 

Bruce  Heiman 

Allison 

March  1989 

Ruth  Bimbaum  Pemick 

Joshuah  Hillel 

October  17,  1988 

Raina  Chamovitz  Rosenberg 

Tamar 

1989 

Mark  Rotenberg  and 

Ariella  Esther 

November  28,  1989 

Beth  Pearlman  Rotenberg 

1977 

Michael  Kaufman 

Daniel  Jay 

May  15,  1989 

Randall  S.  Rich 

Cory  Evan 

September  29,  1989 

1978 

Leanne  Berge  and 
Michael  Jackson  (M.S.  '83) 

Samuel  Alexander 

October  31,  1989 

Elyse  Goldstein 

Noam  Ezra 

October  6,  1989 

Mark  Levenson 

Hadassa  Hope 

September  28,  1989 

Iris  Raylesberg 

Hallie 

August  30,  1989 

Serena  Sara 

Aaron  Samuel 

November  23,  1989 

Susan  Shilciat  and 

Alexander  Eh 

November  3,  1989 

Harry  Mazurek  (Ph.D.  '80) 

Debra  W.  Wasserman  and 

Marc  Benjamin 

October  20,  1989 

Gary  Wasserman 

1979 

Pattie  Campbell  and 
Ed  Podbelski 

Adam 

September  4,  1989 

Arlen  Gelbard  and 

Andrew 

1988 

Jane  Rishbin 

Eric  Luckman 

Jena 

November  11,  1988 

Philip  M.  Mauier 

Jeremy  Lawrence 

December  12,  1989 

Kyle  Asher 

December  12,  1989 

Audiey  Woolrich 

Gabnella  Mara 

July  1,  1989 

Robin  Silverstein  Zatzkin 

Noah  Seth 

November  26,  1988 

1980 

Cari  F.  Barnes 

Robert  Fleming 

October  3,  1989 

Andrew  S.  Berman  and 

Morgan  Rebecca 

November  2,  1988 

Maria  I.  Berman 

Kim  Simon  Fink 

Simon  Meyer 

September  3,  1989 

Jay  S.  Fishbein 

Daniel  Chase 

August  27,  1989 

Steven  S.  Glassman 

Maxwell  Hams 

September  1989 

Jill  B.  Glickman 

Stephanie  Belle 

March  26,  1989 

Lawrence  A.  Goldberg  and 

Julia  Alyssa 

February  22,  1989 

Lisa  Cheryl  Harnett 

Joel  S.  Gordon 

Jocelyn  Rebecca 

March  17,  1989 

Harlan  Halper  and 

Jennifer  Lauren 

October  10,  1989 

Sheri  Mitnick  Halper  '83 
Karen  Weiss  Hirsch 


congregation  in  northern  New 
Jersey.  He  received  his  M.S.W,/ 
C.S.W.  and  is  a  psychotherapist  in 
pnvate  practice  in  NYC  and 
Bergen  County.  As  a  rabbi- 
therapist,  his  focus  lies  in  working 
with  intermarned  couples  and 
their  families  as  well  as  with 
Jewish  families  who  are  coping 
with  AIDS     .    Edward  Frim 
completed  his  master's  in  public 
policy  analysis  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  assistant  to 
the  executive  director  of  the 
Central  Agency  for  Jewish 
Education  in  Philadelphia  and 
president  of  Jewish  Communal 
Professionals  Association  of 


Andrew 


January  27,  1989 


Greater  Philadelphia  .    .  Jane 
Rishbin  Gelbard  and  Arlen 
Gelbard  '79  live  in  New  Rochelle, 
NY.  Arlen  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Hofheimer  Gartlir  & 
Gross  Jane  and  Betsy  Bober  Polivy 
'79  are  partners  in  a  children's 
bookstore.  Once  Upon  A  Time,  m 
New  Rochelle  and  have  published 
a  new  series  of  four  children's 
books.        Harriet  Gimpel  lives  in 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  has  completed  an 
MA  in  political  science  at  the 
Hebrew  University  and  works  at 
Melitz  Centers  for  Jewish  Zionist 
Education  in  Jerusalem.  She  met 
her  husband,  Erez  Zuck,  through 
her  friend  Naomi  Prusky  '80 
Steven  S.  Glassman  and  his  wife, 
Debra,  celebrated  their  fifth 
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Class  Brandeis  Parent(s) 


Child's  Name 


Date 


Seth  Kornetsky  and  Adam  Bryan 

Susan  Zimmennan  Kornetsky 

Wendy  Philips  Kramer  and  Ezra  Michael 

David  J.  Kramer  '79 

Susan  L.  Rosenberg  and  Marlee  Rachel 

Larry  Rosenberg  (M.A.  '80) 

Jennifer  Roskies  Aviva  Leah 

Robert  I.  Rubin  Rachel  Lauren 

Nancy  Hamburger  Starr  Zachary  Aaron 

Lori  Lowenthal  Stem  and  Justin  Michael 

Eric  L.  Stern  '78 

fulie  Davidson  Sudenfield  Leah  Debra 

Nathan  loseph 

Dennis  Vargo  Alexander 

Benson  Zoghlin  and  •  Jacob  Henry 

Mindy  Platzker  Zoghlin 

1981  Matt  Hills  and  Jessica  Faith 
Lisa  Berman  Hills  '82 

Andrew  L.  pagoda  Naomi  Chaya 

Victor  Ney  and  Rebecca 
Karen  Binder  Ney 

1982  Peggy  Gartenbaum  Gary  Joseph 
Joshua  Goldman  and  Merissa  Ariel 
Charri  Gurwitz-Goldman 

David  M.  Silver  Shira  Aviva 

Alan  Solinksy  Lara  llene 

1983  Jane  Altshuler  and  Joyce  Amy 
Bruce  Gendler 

Daniel  Borison  and  Rebecca  Frances 
Susan  Rubin  Borison 

Linda  Gannon  Rachel  Glenn 

David  Muller  Jacob  Zachary 

1984  Evan  Betson  Noah  Jacobs 
Heidi  Smith  Hyde  and  Andrew  Eric 
Martin  Hyde 

Corey  Notis  Max  David 

1985  Ellen  Canton  Agulnick  Diane  Jennifer 
Kim  Coughlin  Enriquez  Sam  Edward 
Susan  Hurowitz-Fink  Eric  Matthew 
Jane  Schwartz  Larson  and  Hannah  Ruth 
Eric  Larson  '84 

Debbie  Pipe-Mazo  and  Ari  Seth 

Gary  Pipe-Mazo 

Lisa  Ekengren  Towle  Abel  William 

1986  Michael  Gillette  Rachel  Samara 

1987  Edward  Stoppelmann  and  Nathan 
Irit  Labi  Stoppelman 


July  2,  1988 

June  3,  1989 

lanuary  12,  1989 

August  1988 
January  3,  1989 
December  23,  1988 
September  29,  1989 

December  23,  1986 
March  10,  1989 
January  2,  1990 
March  11,  1989 

lanuary  22,  1990 

October  26,  1989 
September  27,  1989 

June  9,  1989 
October  12,  1989 

November  7,  1989 
August  17,  1989 
November  17,  1989 

November  4,  1989 

July  10,  1989 
September  8,  1989 
July  3,  1989 
January  6,  1990 

September  26,  1989 
April  30,  1989 
July  21,  1989 
July  20,  1989 
July  21,  1989 

December  3,  1989 

September  23,  1988 
September  25,  1989 
July  22,  1989 


wedding  anniversary  in  December 
1989  and  have  two  children.  They 
practice  dentistry  together  on  the 
Upper  West  Side  of  Manhattan. 
Jill  Blumencranz  Glickman  is 
married  to  Barry  Glickman,  an 
attorney  with  Fuchsberg  and 
Fuchsberg  in  Manhattan.  She  is  a 
senior  attorney  with  Time 
Equities,  Inc.,  a  Manhattan  real 
estate  company.  She  and  Barry 
have  a  daughter,  Stephanie  Belle, 

and  live  in  Scarsdale,  NY. 

Lawrence  A.  Goldberg  specializes 
in  environmental  law  for  the  New 
York  law  firm  of  Pester,  Goldberg 
and  Schiff  and  serves  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Radioactive 
Waste  Campaign,  a  nonprofit 
environmental  education 


organization.  His  wife,  Lisa  C. 
Harnett  Goldberg,  is  a  computer 
consultant  for  the  Courant 
Institute  of  New  York  University 
and  a  graduate  student  at  New 
York  University's  Stern  School  of 
Business.  They  live  in  Manhattan 
with  their  daughter,  Julia  Alyssa 

Maud  Carol  Markson  Goldfield 
teaches  writing  at  Cabnni  College 
in  Radnor,  PA   .      Stephen 
Goldstein  was  graduated  from 
Boston  University  School  of  Law 
and  IS  an  attorney  for  Mitsui  and 
Co  (USAI         Joel  S.  Gordon 
received  his  M.B.A.  from  Babson 
College  and  is  working  for  State 
Street  Bank  ii  Trast  Company  as 
an  assistant  vice  president  in  the 
commercial  lending  area. 


specializing  in  project  finance 
lending  for  alternative  energy 
projects  .    .  Russell  Greenfield 
completed  his  residency  and  chief 
resident  fellowship  in  emergency 
medicine  at  Harbor  UCLA 
Medical  Center  and  is  teaching 
and  practicing  in  Charlotte,  NC. 
. .    EMiot  Gruber  is  director  of 
development  and  public  relations 
for  the  National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association  in 
Washington,  DC  .  .  .  Debbie 
Halber  and  Bill  Wittenberg  live  in 
Concord,  MA,  with  their  two  year- 
old  son,  Brett.  Debbie  is  the  editor 
of  Tufts  University's  alumni 
magazine,  while  Bill  is  a  product 
manager  at  Lotus  Development 
Corp         Harlan  Halper  has  been 
very  happily  married  to  Sheri 
Mitnick  Halpet  '83  for  seven 
years  They  live  in  Bellmore,  Long 
Island,  and  have  two  daughters, 
Rachel  Anne,  age  3,  and  infant 
Jennifer  Lauren.  Harlan  is  a 
principal  with  the  executive 
recruiting  firm  of  Halper  Brauth 
Associates,  Inc.,  based  in 
Manhattan,  which  specializes  in 
the  fields  of  finance  and 
accounting,  and  is  president  of 
Macro  Group,  Inc.,  a  recruiting 
firm  that  he  founded  to  deal 
exclusively  with  the  placement  of 
management  consulting  and 
systems  professionals  on  an 
international  basis.  .  .  .  Joan 
Hantman  is  an  assistant 
psychologist  at  the  Fernald  State 
School  in  Waltham,  MA.  She 
performs  and  tours  with  the 
Mandala  Folkdance  Ensemble,  an 
Israeli  dance  group  that  was  one  of 
four  chosen  from  the  U.S.  to 
perform  at  Israel's  40th 
anniversary  celebration  and  dance 
festival  in  Israel     .    Karen  Weiss 
Hirsch  reports  that  her  son 
Matthew  is  adiusting  well  to  his 
new  sibling,  Andrew.  She  is  the  in- 
house  attorney  for  M.J.  Raynes, 
Inc.,  a  Manhattan-based, 
residential  real  estate  firm.  Her 
husband,  Frederic  (Rudy)  Hirsch 
'78,  is  vice  president  of  the  home 
video  division  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association.  .      Lisa 
Hirsch  went  into  business  as  a 
free-lance  database  programmer 
and  microcomputer  consultant. 
She  plans  to  test  for  a  black  belt  in 
Dan  Zan  Ryu  luiitsu.  .  .  .  Michael 
Kahn  received  his  MBA  from 
New  York  University  in  1984  and 
lives  in  Oceanside,  NY.  He  works 
for  Knight-Ridder  Financial 
Information,  developing  new 
product  lines  for  institutional 
traders  and  money  managers.  .  .  . 
Anne  Katz  and  her  husband,  David 
Wallner,  purchased  their  first 
home  in  Madison,  WI,  She  is 
working  on  cultural  and  arts 
planning  projects  and  has 
completed  a  fellowship  with  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


.  .  .  Judith  Ressner  has  moved  to 
Cambridge,  MA.        Lisa  Kitinoja 

plans  to  spend  the  next  few  years 
in  the  Peace  Corps  as  an 
agricultural  development 
specialist.  She  received  a  Ph.D. 
from  the  Ohio  State  University 
Department  of  Agncultural 
Education  and  presented  the 
results  of  her  dissertation  research 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Evaluation  Association 
in  San  Francisco,  .  .  .  Seth  and 
Susan  Zimmerman  Kornetsky  live 
in  Sharon,  MA.  Seth  received  his 
MBA.  from  Babson  College  and  is 
a  senior  internal  auditor  at  Boston 
College.  Susan  received  her 
M.P.f-l.  from  Boston  University 
and  is  a  research  administrator  at 
Children's  Hospital,  Boston.  .  . 
Corinne  LaPook  is  director  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  American 
Film  Institute.  She  and  her 
husband,  Wayne  Pastemack,  live 
in  Manhattan,  where  Wayne  is  an 
international  money  market 
broker         Eric  Luckman  and  his 
wife,  Joanne,  live  in  West  Palm 
Beach  and  are  looking  forward  to 
seeing  many  friends  at  reunion  He 
IS  a  trial  lawyer  and  partner  with 
Liggio  and  Luckman.  .    .  Blima  S. 
Ludmir  reports  that  most  of  her 
time  IS  taken  by  her  two  sons, 
Jonathan,  age  5,  and  Daniel,  age  2, 
and  by  travehng  with  her  husband. 
Jack         Linda  Matlin  lives  in 
Northampton,  MA,  works  for  a 
commercial  real  estate  brokerage 
firm  in  Springfield  and  is  enjoying 
beautiful  western  Massachusetts 
with  her  husband,  Keith  Minoff. 
.  .  .  Mark  L.  Matulef  moved  to 
Boston  to  take  the  position  of 
director  of  program  development, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Executive  Office  of  Communities 
and  Development.  He  is  serving  a 
term  on  the  board  of  directors, 
national  capitol  area  chapter  of  the 
Amencan  Society  for  Public 
Administration         Ruth  Assaf 
Nataf  and  her  husband,  Stephane, 
live  in  Pans  with  their  sons,  Robin 
Jacob,  age  3,  and  Evan  Michael, 
age  I.  She  is  editor  of  an  English- 
language  newspaper  for  young 
people.  .  .  .  Elisa  New  is  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  She 
lives  in  Philadelphia  with  her  3- 
year  old  daughter,  Yael,  and  her 
husband,  Fred  Levine  '77,  who  is 
associate  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  .      Joshua 
Ostroff  IS  vice  president  and 
manager  of  media  resources  at  the 
Boston  advertising  agency  Hill 
Holliday  and  is  the  proud  father  of 
4-year-old  Jonah  .  .  .  Wendy 
Philips  and  her  husband,  David  J. 
Kramer  '79,  live  in  Pittsburgh, 
where  David  is  codirector  of  the 
Liver  Transplant  ICU  at 
Presbyterian  University  Hospital. 
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.  .  .  Deborah  Zylberberg  Porter  is 

busy  with  Career  Paths,  a  program 
she  started  to  place  highly 
motivated  students  of  Boston  high 
schools  in  summer  internships. 
Her  husband,  Michael,  recently 
completed  his  latest  book.  .  .  . 
Susan  Poznar  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
English  from  Duke  University  and 
IS  now  teaching  at  North  Carolina 
State  University.  Her  husband, 
Douglas  Nadel,  works  for  IBM.  .  .  . 
Andy  Rogovin  is  living  in  Dennis, 
MA,  with  his  wife,  Brenda,  and 
children,  Michael,  age  7,  and 
Nadia,  age  2.  He  is  a  selectman 
and  director  of  recreation  and 
youth  services  and  is  in  his  ninth 
year  as  track  and  cross  country 
coach  at  Dennis-Yarmouth 
Regional  High  School.  .  .  .  Nancy 
Korobkin  Rosenband  is  working 
with  the  architectural  design 
community  in  New  York.  .  .  . 
Susan  Ludwig  Rosenberg  is  a 
clinical  psychologist  in  private 
practice  in  Englewood,  Nf.  .  .  . 
Jennifer  Roskies  is  in  charge  of 
public  relations  at  the  consulate  of 
Israel  in  Montreal,  where  she  lives 
wifh  her  husband,  Brad  Fefferman, 
and  their  daughter,  Aviva  Leah. 
.  .  .  Shelley  Roth  is  an  editor  and 
literary  agent  in  Boston  after 
several  years  of  leading  a  double 
hfe  as  an  editor  in  book  publishing 
by  day  and  a  musician  by  night. 
.  .    Robert  I.  Rubin  left  the 
Westchester  County  District 
Attorney's  Office  to  join  the  law 
firm  of  Gordon  and  Silber,  PC.  .  .  . 
Mark  (.  Sack  reports  that  after 
nine  years  in  Israel,  he  is  back  in 
Cleveland  with  his  wife,  Aviv, 
son,  Sagi,  and  daughter,  Tal.  While 
in  the  Holy  Land,  he  got  his 
master's  in  education  and 
sociology,  served  two  years  m  the 
Israeli  army  and  played 
professional  basketball.  Presently 
he  IS  a  teacher/  consultant  in  a 
special  high  school  program  for 
students  who  have  demonstrated 
violent  and/or  substance  abuse- 
related  behaviors.  .  .  .  Burton  L. 
Schwimmer  practices  pediatrics  in 

West  Palm  Beach,  FL Mark  A. 

Signore  and  his  wife,  Laurie 
Leskowitz,  live  in  Framingham, 
MA.  Mark  is  director  of  a 
supported  employment  program 
for  adults  with  autism  and  mental 
retardation.  Laune  is  a  clinical 
social  worker         Carolyn  Silver- 
Alfotd  IS  marned  to  Terry  D. 
Silver-Alford,  a  professor  of 
musical  theatre  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Stevens  Point.  She 
has  completed  her  Ph.D. 
coursework  and  is  the  1989-90 
Winifred  Ward  Scholar.  This 
national  award  is  presented 
annually  to  the  most  promising 
new  scholar  in  the  field  of 
children's  theatre/creative  drama. 

Nancy  Hamburger  Starr  and 
her  husband,  Steven,  live  in 
Scarsdale,  NY.  She  is  practicing 


dentistry,  while  Steven  is  finishing 
his  residency  in  urology  at  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine.  .  .  . 
Jessica  Sterman  and  her  husband, 
Barry  Wemstein,  reside  in 
Morristown,  N|,  where  she  works 
for  Fidelity  m  their  Paramus 
Investor  Center.  Barry  is  managing 
director  of  the  Global  Treasury 
Services  Division  of  Citicorp  in 
NYC         Philip  H.  Stillman  was 
graduated  from  Boston  University 
School  of  Law  and  works  as  an 
associate  at  Peabody  and  Brown  in 
Boston     .    Julie  Davidson 
Sudenfield  and  her  husband,  lohn, 
live  in  Framingham,  MA,  with 
their  two  children.  .  .  .  Amy  Beth 
Taublieb  is  senior  psychologist  at 
the  geriatric  medical  unit  of  the 
Buffalo  Psychiatric  Center  and  an 
associate  professor  of  psychology 
at  Canisius  College.  She  also  has 
an  active  part-time  practice.  .  .  . 
Dennis  Vargo,  M.D.  was  appointed 
director  of  inpatient  care/assistant 
director  of  medical  education  at 
St.  Vincent  Hospital  and  Health 
Care  Center  in  Indianapolis,  IN. 

Ted  W.  Wagner  lives  in  Derry, 
NH,  and  is  employed  as  a  health 
and  safety  manager  in 
Wilmington,  MA.  He  and  his  wife, 
Wendy,  have  a  three-year-old 
daughter,  Vanessa.  .  .  .  Reuben 
Wechsler  has  entered  private 
practice  in  anesthesia  and  pain 
management         Benson  Zoghlin 
IS  in  a  growing  family  practice  and 
spends  a  lot  of  time  on  lawn  and 
garden  proiects.  His  wife,  Mindy 
Platzker  Zoghlin,  is  in  her  third 
year  as  an  associate  with  the  law 
firm  of  Lacy,  Katzen,  Ryan  and 
Mittleman  where  she  practices  in 
the  growing  field  of  environmental 
law. 

'81 

Matthew  B.  Hills,  Class 
Correspondent,  318 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston, 
MA  02115 

Anat  Frumkin-Napp  and  Ricky 
Stamler-Goldberg  '83  have  formed 
a  company,  Carielle,  which  sells 
handpainted  and  personalized  gifts 
for  children.  The  firm  is  named  for 
their  daughters,  Arielle  and  Came. 
Andrew  L.  Jagoda  is  practicing 
real  estate  law  and  his  wife, 
Deborah,  is  a  labor  lawyer.  They 
reside  in  Hartsdale,  NY.  .  .  . 
Norman  Pernick  lives  with  his 
wife,  Paula,  and  his  daughter, 
lessica,  m  Wilmington,  DE,  and  is 
practicing  law         Peter  Rozovsky 
IS  a  copy  editor  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  .  .  .  Tamar 
Lange  Schriger  is  working  as  a 
dietitian  in  the  lerusalem  area.  . . . 
David  W.  Wolf  is  working  for  a 
small  union-side  labor  law  firm  in 
Philadelphia  and  is  developing  an 
entertainment  law  practice. 


Class  Name 


Date 


1964 
1976 

1980 


1981 

1982 
1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 
1987 


1989 


Shelly  Woll  to  David  Woods 

Richard  Greene  to  Lisa  Evans 

Ruth  Birabaum  Pernick  to  Dan  Pemick 

Linda  Blauner  to  George  Mirth 

Jill  Blumencranz  to  Barry  Glickman 

Harriet  Gimpel  to  Erez  Zuck 

Elliot  Grubner  to  Elinor  Cohen 

Michael  Kahn  to  Susan  Sussman 

Anne  Katz  to  David  Wallner 

Lisa  Morgen  to  Norman  Barrientos 

Mark  A.  Signore  to  Laurie  N.  Leskowitz 

Jessica  Sterman  to  Barry  Wemstein 

Amy  Mintz  to  Steven  (.  Wasserman 

David  W.  Wolf  to  Manlee  McGeary 

Michael  Zimmerman  to  Deborah  Currus 

Ted  Bigman  to  Karen  Fainaru 

Linda  Garmon  to  Michael  B.  Albert 

Dave  Kantor  to  Laura  Salomons  '85 

Leslie  Pittel  to  John  Heins 

David  G.  Farber  to  Pierrette  Galla 

Risa  M.  Klein  to  Robert  A.  Greene 

Mitchell  Meyerson  to  Tami  Limoni  '86 

Stephen  J.  Reid  to  Elizabeth  Sinkiewicz 

David  Seitz  to  Danielle  Norman  '85 

Carol  Sommer  to  Phil  Goldstein 

Ellen  S.  Baker  to  L.  Michael  Weiss  '84 

Jessica  Berger  to  Jeffrey  Weiss 

Rebecca  Cohen  to  Harold  Simon 

Jeri  Wynn  Ganz  to  Brian  A.  Balenson 

Bernard  Gerson  to  Suzanne  Parker 

Jay  Goldberg  to  Amy  Nutkin 

Lisa  Guttenberg  to  David  Lee  Weiss 

Josh  Levy  to  Heidi  Segall 

Gary  Massey  to  Gwen  Kesten 

Rachel  Nemeth  to  Richard  Cohen 

Gregory  Newman  to  Susan  Hart 

Alissa  Nordlicht  to  Ari  Ossip 

Robert  Patten  to  Jill  Chojnacki 

David  Saunders  to  Karen  Lomnitz  '87 

Sheryle  Scharf  to  David  Levine 

Jeffrey  Traub  to  Maria  Rawson 

Harold  B.  Waisel  to  Amy  Fishbein 

Michelle  Engel  to  Neil  Eckstein 

Beth  Kaye  Mandel  to  David  Seth  Harrison 

Phyllis  S.  Burd  to  Daniel  H.  Bendell 

Phillip  Drogin  to  Karen  Weinberg 

Lisa  Escovitz  to  Jay  Kemess  '86 

Judi  Feinson  to  Mike  Bailey 

Julia  Hagerty  to  Ceroid  Johannson 

Eve  Shamieh  to  Kenneth  Shenkman 

Victoria  Y.  Ko  to  Alexander  M.  Collins 


December  28,  1989 
November  1987 
December  1983 
Septembers,  1989 
October  19,  1985 
luly  3,  1988 
August  14,  1988 
April  1990 
September  20,  1987 
June  26,  1988 
September  24,  1988 
December  24,  1988 
Septembers,  1989 
luly  7,  1987 
[uly  3,  1989 
October  29,  1989 
May  24,  1987 
June  24,  1989 
(uly  2,  1989 
April  9,  1989 
May  6,  1989 
Septembers,  1989 
September  9,  1989 
(une  25,  1989 
Fuly  1989 
July  9,  1989 
lanuary  7,  1989 
1986 

September  17,  1989 
August  7,  1988 
September  16,  1989 
June  25,  1989 
August  1987 
March  26,  1989 
September  1989 
November  1988 
March  26,  1989 
August  26,  1989 
July  9,  1989 
September  24,  1988 
March  1989 
November  1,  1987 
Septembers,  1989 
September  17,  1989 
August  12,  1989 
July  1,  1989 
July  29,  1989 
February  26,  1989 
July  9,  1988 
July  16,  1989 
luly  22,  1988 


'82 

Arlene  C.  Feldman  is  a  practicing 
corporate  attorney  m  NYC.  .  .  . 
Gharri  Gurwitz-Goldman  and 
Joshua  Goldman  live  in 
Glastonbury,  CT.  Charri  is  a 
systems  consultant  at  Heublem, 
Inc.,  while  Joshua  practices 
dentistry.  .  .  .  Karen  Levine  is  a 
postdoctoral  fellow  in  psychology 
at  Children's  Hospital  in  Boston, 
where  she  works  with  children 
with  developmental  disabilities 
and  their  families.  .  .  .  Cindy 
Cooper  Saper  received  a  master's 


degree  as  a  reading  specialist  from 
Lesley  College.  She  and  her 
husband,  Mark,  live  in  Cambndge, 
MA       .  Alexa  Shabecoff  is  a  staff 
attorney  with  Legal  Services  of 
Eastern  Missouri.  .  .  .  David  M. 
Silver  (M.A.  '84)  is  living  in 
lerusalem  with  his  wife,  Hilary 
Wolpert  Silver,  and  their  daughter, 
Shira  Aviva.    .    Alan  Solinsky  is 
an  ophthalmology  resident  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  marned  in 
1987,  and  is  the  proud  father  of 
Lara  Ilene.  .    .  Kay  Casey  Williams 
IS  living  and  working  as  an  actress 
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Engagements 


m  Baltimore,  MD,  where  she  was 
last  seen  as  Ethel  Merman.  .  .  . 
Michael  Zimmerman  is  a  product 
manager  in  marketing  at  First 
Brands  Corporation  in  Banbury, 
CT.  His  wife,  Debbie,  is  an 
attorney  at  the  Financial  Services 
Company  of  New  York. 


Asa  D.  Adlei 

'83 

Asa  Adlet,  statewide  manager  for 
NCNB  National  Bank's  newcomer 
department,  has  been  named  vice 
president  by  NCNB  National  Bank 
of  Florida  .      Robert  H.  Baker  was 
elected  president  of  the  Fellows 
Association  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Rochester,  MN,  where  he  is 
completing  a  residency  in 
ophthalmology.  His  wife,  lulie,  is 
a  medical  student  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  .  .  .  Ted 
Bigman  and  his  wife,  Karen,  live 
m  Manhattan,  where  he  works  as 
an  associate  in  First  Boston's  Real 
Estate  Group  and  Karen  is  a 
marketing  representative  at  IBM- 
Linda  Blazer  received  an  MA 
m  social  psychology  from  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  works 
in  a  personnel  department  in 
Waltham,  MA,  and  is  looking 
forward  to  her  wedding,  which  is 
planned  for  August  1990.  .  .  .  Ari 
H.  JaKe  is  an  associate  with  the 
Cleveland  law  firm  of  Dinn, 
Hochman,  King  and  Melamed.  .  .  . 
Leslie  Pittel  and  her  husband,  |ohn 
Heins,  have  moved  to  California. 
She  IS  a  business  reporter  with  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  while 
John  IS  working  on  his  MBA.  at 
Stanford  University.  .  .  .  lonathan 
D.  Rosenfeld  practices  labor  law. 

Bruce  L.  Seaton  is  in  his 
residency  training  in  anesthesia  at 
the  New  York  University  Medical 
Center.  . .  .  Monique  Segarta 
completed  a  master's  in 
international  affairs  at  Columbia 
University.  She  is  working  on  a 
Ph.D.  in  political  science  there, 
concentrating  on  comparative 
politics  and  Latin  Amencan 
studies.  Her  fiance,  Christopher 
Lipscomb,  is  managing  director  for 
Banking  Systems  Unlimited.  .  .  . 


Lenny  Stem  earned  a  degree  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  School  and  is  working  with 
the  New  York  firm  of  Paul,  Weiss, 
Rifkind,  Wharton  and  Garrison. 

'84 

Matcia  Book,  Class 
Correspondent,  98-01  67th  Avenue 
#14N,  Flushing,  NY  11374 

Adam  Albin  is  with  the  law  firm 
of  Milbank,  Tweed,  Hadley  and 
.McCloy  in  NYC.  He  earned  a 
degree  from  the  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Law  where 
he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Northwestern  journal  of 
International  Law  and  Business. 

.  Andrew  M.  Cohen  completed  a 
medical  internship  in  NYC  and  is 
a  resident  in  radiation  oncology  at 
the  University  of  Miami.  .  .  .  Linda 
Brooke  Engler  is  studying  toward  a 
doctoral  degree  in  clinical 
psychology  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York,  Binghamton.  .  .  . 
David  G.  Farber  and  his  bnde, 
Pierrette  Galla,  honeymooned  in 
Colorado  and  live  in  West 

Babylon,  NY Kenneth  A.  Getz 

IS  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1991 
at  Northwestern  University's  [L. 
Kellogg  Graduate  School  of 
Management.  Previously  he 
worked  at  lohn  Hancock  Financial 
Services  as  a  management  and 
marketing  consultant.  .  .    Heidi 
Smith  Hyde  is  on  maternity  leave 
from  her  position  as  assistant  to 
the  dean  of  freshmen  at 
Northeastern  University.  Her 
husband,  Martin  Hyde,  is  a 
systems  analyst  at  Colonial 
Management  in  Boston.  .  .  .  Gary 
Markowitz  received  an  M.D.  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Columbia  University 
and  was  awarded  the  Titus 
Munson  Coan  Pnze  for  his 
research  on  comeal 
electrophysiology.  .  .  .  Mitchell 
Meyerson  was  married  to  Tami 
Limoni  '86  exactly  six  years  after 
they  met  at  the  Usdan  Dance 
Under  the  Stars  festivities.  He 
earned  a  degree  from  New  York 
Medical  College  and  is  doing  a 
residency  in  internal  medicine  at 
Lenox  Hill  Hospital.        Laura 
Weingast  is  director  of  contmuing 
education  at  Hebrew  College, 
Brookline,  MA. 

'85 

Debra  A.  Radlauer,  Class 
Correspondent,  3M  River  Birch 
Road,  Durham,  NC  27705 

Our  classmates  have  been  keeping 
very  busy!  Congratulations  on  all 
of  your  promotions,  graduations, 
engagements,  weddings  and 
babies!  Thanks  for  keeping  in 
touch.  1  look  forward  to  seeing  one 
and  all  this  May. 


Class  Name 


1980 
1981 
1982 

1983 


1984 
1985 


1986 


1987 
1988 


1989 


Eric  (.  Brehm  to  Kathleen  Gellerman 

Amy  E.  Alkoff  to  Mitchell  Chasin 

Arlene  C.  Feldman  to  Jonathan  D.  Rosenfeld  '83 

David  K.  Wittenberg  to  Cynthia  S.  Kagno 

Linda  Blazer  to  Brad  Hankin 

Monique  Segarra  to  Christopher  Lipscomb 

Leonard  Stem  to  Lauren  Elkins  '85 

Laura  Weingart  to  Jacques  Bouthillier 

Lysa  Caria  Flanz  to  Robert  Daniel  Ginsberg 

Keith  Icove  to  Shari  Basset 

Eli  Israel  to  Eve  Maler 

Nancy  Rubin  to  Michael  Elias 

James  B.  Merod  II  to  Karen  Edwards  '87 

Steffi  Propos  to  Robert  Fishkin 

Eric  Rosenberg  to  Amy  Weinstein 

Pamela  Flaum  to  Matthew  Weinberg  '86 

Michael  Abrams  to  Renana  Miller  '86 

Kenneth  Fink  to  Jacqueline  Simons 

Michael  Nathanson  to  Dawn  Sziabowski 

Joseph  Navetta  to  Emily  Shapiro 


Howard  Baikovitz  earned  a  degree 
from  the  University  of  Miami 
School  of  Medicine  and  is  training 
in  internal  medicine  at  the 
school's  Jackson  Memorial 
Hospital         Ellen  Baker  is  a  New 
York  City-based  systems  engineer 
with  IBM.  Her  husband,  Michael, 
IS  a  fourth-year  medical  student  at 
the  New  York  Medical  College. 

Paul  M.  Bauer  is  student 
activities  coordinator  at  Brandeis. 
His  responsibilities  include 
advising  campus  clubs  and 
Student  Events  programming.  In 
his  spare  time,  he  composes 
music,  writes  short  stories  and  is  a 
costumed  living  history  mterpreter 
at  the  U.S.S.  Constitution 
Museum,  where  he  impersonates 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  .  .  .  Suzie 
Beizer  is  an  auditor  with  the  First 
New  York  Bank  for  Business.  She 
spent  time  in  France  last  summer, 
where  she  experienced  Bastille 
Day  and  the  biggest  birthday  party 
she's  ever  had.  .  .  .  Steven  Bercu 
returned  to  Boston  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Boston  Review  after  a 
stint  of  teaching  English  in 
Taiwan  and  completing  a  master's 
degree  in  philosophy  in  the  19th- 
century  English  literature  program 
at  Oxford  University.  .  .  .  Robert 
C.  Bernstein  is  head  coach  for  the 
Boston  Area  Training  Center  of 
the  United  States  Tennis 
Association,  where  his  lob  is  to 
develop  junior  players.  He  remains 
the  director  of  tennis  at  The 
Wightman  Tennis  Center,  Weston, 
MA  .    .  Miriam  A.  Bertram 
received  her  M.S.  in  oceanography 
and  IS  completing  the  Ph.D. 
program  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  at  Manoa.  .  .  .  Mark 
Blumenthal  is  a  fourth  year 
medical  student  at  the  Loyola 


Stritch  School  in  Chicago.  .  .  . 
Robert  F.  Bode  is  associate  director 
of  financial  aid  for  the  University 
of  Puget  Sound  School  of  Law.  .  .  . 
Douglas  Aaron  Burd,  M.D.  is  in 
residency  in  radiology  at  St. 
Vincent  Hospital  in  Worcester, 
MA         Jennifer  S.  Charwat 
earned  a  degree  from  Fordham  Law 
School,  where  she  served  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Law 
Review.  She  is  an  associate  in  the 
corporate  department  of  WiUke, 
Farr  and  Gallagher,  a  New  York 
law  firm.  .      Karen  Lee  Chen  and 
her  husband,  Daniel,  live  happily 
in  sunny  Cahfomia.  They  work  for 
the  Rocketdyne  Division  of 
Rockwell  International,  where  she 
IS  a  software  engineer  working  on 
the  space  station  project.  .  .  . 
Bonnie  Cooper  is  a  personal 
computer  software  support  analyst 
at  McCormack  and  Dodge 
Corporation  in  Framingham,  MA. 
She  received  the  Customer  Focus 
Award  in  recognition  of  quality 
support  to  employees.  .  .  .  Lauren 
Elkins  completed  an  MBA.  at 
Columbia  University.  .  .  .  Maria 
Ellis  finished  medical  school  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  m 
Worcester  and  plans  a  career  in 
obstetrics.  Last  year,  she  was  a 
keynote  speaker  at  a  Brandeis 
students  of  color  onentation 
program  .      Kim  Coughlin 
Entiquez  and  her  husband,  Sam, 
are  enthusiastic  about  the 
continued  success  of  their  band. 
Club  Sal         Steven  B.  Feinberg 
has  started  a  quest  for  a  doctorate 
in  psychology.  In  his  free  time,  he 
enjoys  coaching  soccer.  .  .  .  Joseph 
Fialli  received  a  master's  in 
computer  science  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst.  He  is  a  software 
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engineer  at  Samsung  Software 
America  in  Andover,  MA.  .  .  .  Lysa 
Caria  Flanz  serves  as  an  associate 
in  the  real  estate  department  at 
the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  m  New 
York       .  Robyn  H.  Frank  is  in  a 
part-time  M.B.A.  program  at 
Fordham  University  and  is  an 
associate  in  the  operational 
planning  and  financial  analysis 
area  of  the  French  Bank  of  Cie 
Union  Europeenne,  International 
and  Cie  in  NYC.  .    .  (eri  Wynn 
Ganz  IS  an  attorney  specializing  m 
professional  malpractice  defense. 
Her  husband,  Brian,  is  an  attorney. 
.  .  .  Christopher  G.  Gaposchkin 
earned  an  M.D.  and  a  Ph.D 
concurrently  at  Boston  University, 
where  his  graduate  studies 
concentrated  on  brain  fuel 
transport.  He  sails  in  his  spare 
time.      .  Bernard  Gerson  and  his 
wife,  Suzanne  Parker,  live  in 
Ewing  Township,  NI,  where  they 
team  as  student  rabbi  and 
educational  director,  respectively, 
of  Ahavath  Israel  Congregation. 
. . .  Laurie  Gindin  earned  a  degree 
from  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Law  and  is  practicing 
law  in  New  York  City.  .  .  .  Gail 
Glickman  and  her  husband.  Ken 
White  '83,  took  a  one-year 
backpacking  adventure  in  Asia 
following  their  wedding.  .  .  . 
Jonathan  Golub  received  an 
MBA  from  American  University. 
He  IS  a  commercial  real  estate 
developer  for  Federal  Finance  and 
Realty         David  Greschler  is 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
his  Macintosh  computer  software 
program,  "American  Architecture 
—  An  Interactive  Electronic 
Survey,"  which  reviews  the  styles 
and  periods  of  American 
architectural  history.  .  .  .  George 
Groussis  is  a  medical  student  at 
the  Chicago  Medical  School.  .  .  . 
Gail  Gurman  is  a  personal 
computer  expert  for  MedAmenca 
in  Berkeley,  CA.    .  .  Janice  Kay 
Hunter  is  studying  at  the 
Dickinson  School  of  Law  in 
Carlisle,  PA.  .  .    Keith  Icove 
specializes  in  real  estate  law  with 
the  firm  of  Block,  Amelkin  and 
Hamburger  in  Syosset,  NY,  .  .  . 
Barbara  Kesslei  earned  a  doctorate 
m  veterinary  medicine  from 
Michigan  State  University  and  is 
practicing  in  Wallingford,  CT.  .  .  . 
Randy  Kessler  was  graduated  from 
Emory  University  Law  School  and 
is  a  family  practice  attorney  in 
Atlanta.  .  .  .  Garry  Kitay  completed 
his  final  year  of  medical  school  at 
Columbia  University.  .  .  .  Saul 
Kiavec  earned  a  degree  from  the 
University  of  Miami  Law  School 
and  practices  with  the  Miami  law 
firm  of  Stabmski  and  Funt.  .  ,  . 
Sheryle  Scharf  Levine  is  practicmg 
law  with  the  general  htigation 
firm  of  Silver,  Golub  and  Sandak. 
Her  husband,  David,  is  a  real 
estate  and  corporate  lawyer  with 


Cohen  and  Wolf,  PC Josh 

Levy  and  his  wife,  Heidi  Segall, 
both  received  master's  degrees  in 
architecture  from  Syracuse 
University.  They  live  and  work  in 
Washington,  DC.  .  .  .  Eve  Maler 
met  her  fiance,  Eli  Israel,  after  she 
was  graduated  from  Brandeis.  .  .  . 
Amy  Markowitz  received  an 
M.S.W.  from  Boston  University's 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work. 
She  passed  her  licensing  exam  and 
IS  a  social  worker  at  Middlesex 
County  Hospital.  She  lives  with 
Cathy  Barron,  who  is  a  registered 
nurse  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  .  .  .  Gary  Massey  and  his 
wife,  Gwen  Kesten,  reside  in 
Spnng  Valley,  NY.  He  is  earning 
his  MBA  in  taxation  and 
accounting  at  Fordham  University- 
Carrie  Matez-Kanner  lives  in 
Philadelphia  with  her  husband, 
Larry.  As  staff  associate  for  the 
Federation  of  Southern  New 
lersey,  she  puts  her  M.S.W.  to 
good  use.  .  .  .  Jim  Meisel  returned 
to  Boston  to  start  a  residency  at 
the  New  England  Deaconess 
Hospital  after  he  was  graduated 
with  honors  from  the  SUNY 
Buffalo  School  of  Medicine.  He 
doubts  that  anyone  will  be 
surprised  that  he  is  specializing  in 
emergency  medicine.  ,  .  .  Stacy 
Lynn  Moskowitz  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  physical  therapy  from 
Columbia  University  and  practices 
at  Memorial  Sloan  Kettering 
Cancer  Center  in  New  York.  . . . 
Rachel  Nemeth  received  a 
master's  degree  in  education  from 
Boston  University  and  teaches 
children  with  severe  special  needs. 
She  and  her  husband,  Richard 
Cohen,  live  m  Cambridge,  MA.  .  .  . 
Gregory  Newman  and  Susan  Hart 
live  in  Forest  Hills,  NY,  where 
Susan  IS  a  litigation  associate  at 
the  law  firm  of  Robinson, 
Silverman,  Pearce,  Aronshohn  and 
Berman.  Greg  is  an  assistant 
corporation  counsel  in  the  special 
trial  unit  at  the  New  York  City 
law  department.  .  .  .  Alissa 
Nordlicht  is  living  in  Plainview, 
Long  Island,  and  is  developing 
educational  software  for 
Scholastic,  Inc.  and  for 
Instructional/  Communications 
Technology.  .  .  .  Yaron  Ofek  is  a 
product  manager  at  Appex 
Corporation,  a  Waltham-based 
leader  in  information  systems  for 
the  cellular  phone  industry.  ,  .  . 
Feza  Oktay  completed  his  MBA. 
at  Boston  University, 
concentrating  m  public/nonprofit 
management.  In  his  spare  time,  he 
pursues  his  photography  interests 
working  for  Bachrach  Studios  and 
building  his  own  photography/ 
postcard  business.  .  .  .  David  Paris 
earned  a  f.D.  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  before  returning  to 
Maine  to  work  as  a  corporate 
attorney  for  the  Bath  Iron  Works. 


. . .  Robert  Patten,  a  broker  for 
(anney,  Montgomery  and  Scott  in 
New  London,  CT,  still  misses  the 
old  haunts  on  Russell  Street  . 
Ira  Perlmuter,  founder  and  vice 
president  of  the  Ice  Factory  of 
New  York,  started  the  M.B.A. 
program  at  New  York  University's 
Stern  School  of  Business 
Administration         Debbie  and 
Gary  Pipe-Mazo  are  both  in 
rabbinic  school  at  Hebrew  Union 
College.  Gary  will  be  ordained  in 
May  1990,  and  Debbie  in  May 
1991.      ,  Eric  Portnoe  received  his 
M.B.A.  in  finance  from 
Permsylvania  State  University.  He 
IS  a  budget  analyst  for  leanes 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  .  .  . 
Debra  Radlauer  is  earning  her 
M.B.A.  at  the  Duke  University 
Fuqua  School  of  Business.  She 
savors  your  class  notes  news  as  a 
wonderful  study  break  from  real 
estate  and  marketing  readings.  .  .  . 
Shari  Rosen  is  a  media  buyer  in 
New  York  and  also  the 
coordinator  of  the  Brooklyn 
chapter  of  the  Alumni  Admissions 
Council.        Laurie  Rosenberg  has 
been  with  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  in  Hartford,  CT,  since 
graduation  and  was  promoted  to 
account  executive.  She  travels 
extensively,  representing  Travelers 
to  some  of  their  largest  accounts. 
Roslyn  Roucher,  principal  of 
the  Synagogue  Religious  School, 
Santa  Monica,  CA,  also  serves  as 
director  of  the  Tartack  Learning 
Center  at  Hebrew  Union  College, 
Los  Angeles  campus,  where  she 
received  her  master's  in  lewish 
education.  .  .  .  Nancy  Rubin  is  a 
marketing  research  analyst  for 
USA  Today.  Her  fiance,  Michael 
Elias,  IS  a  commodities  broker  on 
Wall  Street         Laura  Salomons 
and  Dave  Kantor  '83  were  married 
at  the  Berlin  Chapel  on  the 
Brandeis  campus  and  live  in 
Newton  Centre,  MA.  .  .  .  Sharon 
Sandalow  completed  her  third  year 
of  graduate  school  at 
Northwestern  University,  where 
she  IS  pursuing  a  Ph.D.  in  clinical 
psychology.  .  .  .  David  Saunders 
received  his  M.B.A.  in  marketing 
and  international  business  from 
New  York  University.  He  is  an 
assistant  product  manager  at 
Glenbrook  Laboratories  m 
Manhattan.  His  wife,  Karen 
Lomnitz  '87,  finished  her  second 
year  of  law  school  at  Rutgers.  .  .  . 
Bruce  Shapiro  formed  his  own 
business,  the  Atlantic  Amencan 
Group,  which  specializes  in 
commercial  real  estate 
rehabilitation  in  the  Washington 
DC/Baltimore  area.  .  .  .  Susan 
Sharenow  attended  the  Boston 
Architectural  Center  as  an  interior 
design  student  and  is  now 
pursuing  a  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
degree  in  graphic  design  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  .  .  . 
Harold  Simon  and  Rebecca  Cohen 
are  in  Boston,  where  Rebecca  is  an 


advertising  agency  art  director  and 
Harold  is  a  resident  in  pediatrics  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Ilene  Taback  earned  a  degree 
from  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Law  in  1988  and  practices  with 
the  New  York  firm  of  Nixon, 
Hargrave,  Devans  and  Doyle.  .  . . 
Lisa  Ekengren  Towle  is 
bookkeeper  for  her  husband's 
construction  company,  mother  to 
Axel  and  Abel  and  home  day-care 
provider.    .    Jeffrey  Traub  finished 
studies  at  the  New  York  College 
of  Podiatry  and  resides  in  Forest 
Hills,  NY         Michael  J.  Vizel  is 
in  his  final  year  of  medical  school 
at  McGill  University  in  Montreal. 

Harold  Waisel  and  his  wife, 
Amy,  returned  to  the  Boston  area 
after  three  years  in  NYC.  He  is 
pursuing  an  M.B.A  .  .    Karen 
Wasserman  is  completing  her 
M.S.W.  in  Boston.  .  .  .  Jeffrey 
Weiss  and  Jessica  Berger  are  living 
in  Washington,  DC,  where  Jeff 
prosecutes  commodities  fraud  for 
the  Commodities  Futures  Trading 
Commission  and  lessica  is 
completing  her  residency  m 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  the 
George  Washington  University 
Medical  Center.  .  .  .  Lisa 
Guttenberg  Weiss  reports  that 
classmate  Daveen  Litwin  lent  her 
beautiful  singing  voice  at  Lisa's 
wedding.  Lisa  and  her  husband, 
David  Lee  Weiss,  reside  in 
Middletown,  CT,  where  David 
practices  law  and  Lisa  is  assistant 
to  the  state  director  in  the  office  of 
U.S.  Senator  Christopher  J  Dodd. 

'86 

Stephen  R.  Silver,  Class 
Correspondent,  Room  208,  The 
Oaks,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
NY  14850-3991 

Neil  Eckstein  earned  a  degree  from 
Fordham  Law  School  and  is 
practicing  law  with  the  Manhattan 
firm  of  Wilkie,  Farr  and  Gallagher. 
His  wife,  Michelle  Engel  Eckstein, 
IS  an  officer  in  the  technology 
division  at  Manufacturer's 
Hanover  Trust  and  is  pursuing  an 
M.B.A.  at  the  New  York 
University  Stem  School  of 
Business  .  .  .  Lois  Friedman  is 
working  towards  an  M.B.A.  at 
Columbia  University  after 
spending  three  years  in  the 
brokerage  industry.  .  .  .  Michael 
Gillette  earned  a  Ph.D.  at  Brown 
University  and  is  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  philosophy 
department  at  Wheaton  College  in 
Norton,  MA         Michael  Gottlieb 
IS  now  a  member  of  the 
Chippendale  Male  Dancing 
Troupe,  Great  Neck,  NY.  .  .  . 
Jonathan  David  (Jay)  Ketness  has 
completed  his  first  year  at  Harvard 
Business  School.  .  .    Danielle 
Klainberg  is  studying  for  a  master's 
degree  in  International  Affairs  at 
Columbia  University.  She  sends 
congratulations  to  all  of  her  fellow 
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classmates  who  finished  law 
school  this  year.  .  .  ,  David  Klotz 
completed  an  MP. A.  at  Columbia 
University.  He  is  coordinator  of 
AIDS  Prevention  Programs  at  the 
Gay  Men's  Health  Crisis  in  NYC. 
.  .  .  Ion  Lichtenstein  was  graduated 
from  Brooklyn  Law  School  and  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the 
litigation  department  of  the  firm 
of  Spengler,  Carlson,  Fusar,  Brosky 
and  Fnschling         Tami  Limoni 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  Law 
School  cum  laude,  passed  the  New 
York  bar  exam  and  is  working  at 
the  firm  of  Fried,  Frak,  Harris, 
Shnver  and  Jacobson.  .  .  .  lason 
Madfes  was  graduated  from 
Cardozo  School  of  Law  and  is 
employed  in  Manhattan  as  an 
associate  attorney  with  Stockfield 
and  Fixler.  He  is  involved  in  a 
storybook  romance  with  Diane 
Cohen  '88,  whom  he  never  met 
during  the  years  they  were  both  on 
campus         Beth  Kaye  Mandel 
worked  in  Manhattan  as  a 
merchandising  manager  for  Rodier 
Pans.  She  is  struggling  to  learn 
lapanese         |ames  Merod  II  owns 
a  construction  company  m  Ithaca, 
NY         Steffi  Propos  and  her 
fiance,  Robert  Fishkin,  both 
earned  degees  from  New  York  Law 
School  and  are  practicing  in  New 
York.  .  .  .  Ken  Wolt  was  awarded 
the  Presidential  Achievement 
Award  for  account  work  by  Hill 
and  Knowlton  Public  Affairs 
Worldwide  on  behalf  of  the  Hertz 
Corporation.  He  is  responsible  for 
media  and  government  relations  as 
well  as  corporate  issues 
management  on  the  federal,  state 
and  local  levels.  He  spends  a  good 
portion  of  his  time  working  in 
Florida,  where  he  was  born  and 


(Lisa)  Escovitz  is  in  her  third  year 
at  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  )ulia  Hagerty 
finished  her  second  year  of 
medical  school  at  Temple 
University.  She  and  her  husband, 
Gerry  lohannson,  are  proud 
owners  of  their  first  home  Eve 

Shamieh  and  Kenneth  Shenkman 
are  in  Rochester,  NY,  where  Ken 
IS  enrolled  in  a  Ph.D.  program  at 
the  University  of  Rochester,  and 
Eve  IS  an  executive  manager  tor 
Manpower.  .  .  .  Edward 
Stoppelmann  is  studying  at  the 
Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine.  He  and  his  family  live 
in  New  Rochelle,  NY. 

'88 

Matthew  Axelrod  is  attending  The 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in 
NYC,  where  he  is  studying  to  be  a 
cantor         Ann  Chalfin  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  public 
relations  account  executive  at 
Chalfin  Kostopoulos  and  Gilmore, 
a  Boston  advertising,  public 
relations  and  marketing  firm.  . . . 
Diane  Cohen  is  a  second  year 
medical  student  at  the  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
Laurie  Gieenwald  reports  that  she 
is  specializing  in  magazine 
publishing  at  Northwestern 
University's  MediU  School  of 
(ournalism.  .  .  .  Andrew  L.  Marcus 
has  begun  studies  at  the 
Southwestern  University  School  of 
Law  in  Los  Angeles.        )ody  M. 
Rubel  IS  involved  with  Artists  for 
Mental  Health,  a  nonprofit 
corporation  of  artists  and 
physicians  who  have  pooled  their 
knowledge  and  resources  in  order 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for 
mentally  ill  individuals  and 


Kenneth  L  W.-/ 

raised.  .  .  .  Gary  S.  Zel  is  the 
circulation  promotion  manager  at 
Scientific  American  magazine  in 
NYC. 

'87 

Karen  Edwards  is  working  toward  a 
master's  degree  in  health 
administration  at  Cornell 
University  She  and  her  fiance, 
lames  Merod  II  '86,  have 
purchased  a  Victorian  home  in 
Moravia,  NY.  . . .  Elisabeth  Allison 


lay  Ruderman 

increase  their  chances  for 
developing  their  potential  and 
becoming  valued  members  of 
society.  .  .    lay  Ruderman  received 
the  Rookie  of  the  Year  Award, 
given  annually  to  an  individual 
who  has  excelled  in  the  political 
arena,  at  a  Democratic  awards 
ceremony  attended  by  AOO  party 
leaders  m  Boston  He  was  honored 
for  his  work  as  campaign  manager 
with  the  successful  Neil 


Harrington  mayoral  campaign  in 
Salem,  MA.  He  also  served  as  field 
director  for  Brandeis'  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  Professor  of 
International  Politics  Ruth 
Morgenthau's  1988  campaign  for 
the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  in  Rhode  Island. 

Bennett  |.  Solomon  is  working 
under  a  two-year  contract  as 
cultural  liaison  with  the  Iwate- 
Ken  Board  of  Education  in  japan. 

'89 

Sara  E.  Grossman  has  begun 
studies  at  Southwestern 
University  School  of  Law  in  Los 
Angeles.  .  .  .  Laurie  Hirsch  joined 
Kennedy  and  Company,  a  full- 
service  marketing, 
communications  and  public 
relations  agency.  .  .  .  Michelle 
Long  lomed  the  agency  of  Kennedy 
and  Company,  where  she  plans 
special  events  and  convention 
details.  .  .    loseph  Navetta  and  his 
fiancee,  Emily  Shapiro,  are  both 
pursuing  master's  degrees  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Grad 

Deanne  E.  Bonnar  (Ph.D.  '85)  has 
been  named  assistant  professor  of 
social  policy  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Social  Work; 
she  specializes  in  family  policy 
and  child  welfare  issues. 
Previously,  she  was  director  of  the 
metropolitan  Boston  office  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Office  for  Children.  Her  article 
"At  the  Margins  or  Toward  the 
Center;  The  Place  of  Caregiving 
Work  in  Industrial  Economies" 
appeared  m  Parental  Leave  and 
Child  Care:  Setting  a  Research 
and  Pohcy  Agenda.  .  .  .  |anice 
Broder  (Ph.D.  '88)  spent  six  weeks 
studying  late  18th-century 
sentimental  novels  at  Clark 
Library,  Los  Angeles,  through  a 
fellowship  from  the  Lehigh 
University  library.  She  was  a 
visiting  professor  in  the  English 
department  at  Lehigh  during  the 
1989-90  academic  year  ,  , 
Stephen  Hartgen  (M.A.  '68)  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the  Twin 
Falls  IIDI  Times-News,  where  he 
has  been  the  paper's  managing 
editor  since  1982.  He  is  also 
director  of  editorial  staff 
development  for  Howard 
Publications,  a  group  of  19  daily 
newspapers.  He  has  been 
managing  editor  at  the  Casper 
IWY)  Star-Tribune  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Anniston  lALI  Star. 
He  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  American 
history  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  has  taught 
lournalism  both  there  and  at  Ohio 
State  University.  He  is  coauthor  of 
a  college  reporting  text.  New 
Strategies  for  Public  Affairs 
Reporting,  and  has  been  named  in 
the  1989  edition  of  Who's  Who  m 

the  West Edward  R. 

Henderson  (M.A.  '74)  has  been 


Edward  Henderson 

promoted  to  division  counsel  of 
Ryder  System,  Inc.,  where  he  is 
responsible  for  legal  matters 
involving  the  company's  aviation 
leasing  and  services  division.  .  .  . 
Harry  Mazurek  (Ph.D.  '80)  lives  in 
Bala  Cynwyd,  PA,  with  his  family. 
He  IS  a  proiect  manager  for  ARCO 
Chemical  Company.  .  .  .  Ned 
Rosenbaum  (Ph.D.  '76)  has  written 
a  book,  Amos  of  Israel  A  New 
Interpretation,  which  was 
published  by  Mercer  University 
Press         Richard  Steinman  (Ph.D. 
'68),  professor  emeritus  of  social 
work  at  the  University  of 
Southern  Maine,  assisted 
Budapest's  Eotvos  Lorand 
University  in  furthering  the 
establishment  of  social  work 
education  in  Hungary. 

Obituaries 

Philip  Bicklord  '89  died  in 
December  1989  in  Maine. 

Michael  |.  Connolly  '57  died 
January  9,  1990,  after  suffering  a 
heart  attack.  A  successful  book 
publisher  he  was  partner  in  Aksen 
Associates,  a  Califomia-based 
textbook  publishing  firm.  He 
leaves  his  wife,  Karen  Dom,  two 
children  by  his  first  marriage  to 
Basihcia  Cascella  '59,  Francesca 
and  Malachi,  and  two  brothers, 
James  and  Paul.  .  .  .  Sandra 
Constantine  Conviser  '59  died 
suddenly  in  December  1989,  in 
Newton  Centre,  MA,  leaving  two 
daughters,  Lisa  and  Daryl.  .  .  . 
Alan  Doochin  '75  died  in  October 
1989  He  IS  survived  by  his  wife, 
Hope,  and  his  son,  Gideon 
Alexander         Barbara  Heleen  '60 
died  in  October  1989  She  had 
been  the  first  female  candidate  for 
town  lustice  in  Rosendale,  NY, 
and  was  speaking  at  a  candidates' 
forum  when  she  collapsed.  .  .  . 
Daniel  I.  Rubenstein  (Ph.D.  '72) 
died  in  January  1990,  after 
suffering  a  stroke.  He  was  honored 
for  his  performance  of  social  work, 
community  service  and 
citizenship  and  was  involved  in 
more  than  a  dozen  organizations 
dealing  with  social,  religious  and 
legal  matters.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  MaryLou,  and  three 
children. 
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FRANCIS    BACON  (1561-1626) 

Imagine  an  advcrrising  market  of  809,550  sophis- 
ticated magazine  subscribers  (1.5  million  readers). 
A  market  where  ei'eryotie  has  a  college  education. 
Where  60%  have  advanced  degrees.  Where  82% 
work  in  professional,  managerial  jobs. 

That  market  exists.  It's  called  THE  UNIVERSITY 
Magazine  Network.  And  it  includes  this  mag- 
azine and  its  readers. 
800,000  Sophisticated  Consumers 
The  University  Magazine  Network  is  a 

consortium  of  alumni  magazines  published  by 
some  of  the  most  respected  research  universities  in 
America.  Our  graduates  are  leaders  in  the  arts  and 
humanities,  in  science,  engineering,  medicine,  law, 
business,  finance,  computer  science  and  more. 
They  are  also  a  leading  consumer  market  (median 
age,  42.8;  average  household  income,  $81,000). 

A  Great  Media  Buy 

The  University  Magazine  Network  is  now 

available  to  a  limited  number  of  national  adver- 
tisers. It  can  present  those  advertisers  to  an  impor- 
tant consumer  audience.  Within  a  series  of  quality 
editorial  environments.  At  an  affordable  cost. 
Without  the  usual  clutter. 

To  request  a  rate  card  and  a  summary  of  our  1989 
Mark  Clements  Subscriber  Study,  please  call  today. 

UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE 
NETWORK 

REACHING  AMERICA'S  EDUCATED  ELITE 

Advertising  Sales  —  All  Regions:  Fox  Associates, 
Inc.,  347  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite  #1307,  New  York, 
NY  10016.  (2121  725-2106.  Chicago:  (312)  644- 
3888.  Detroit:  (313)  543-0068.  Atlanta:  (404)  252- 
0968.  Los  Angeles:  (213)  487-5630. 


